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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 

The Cenens of fhe Panjab Province was carried out in 1881 b}' Mr. 
(afterwaj-ds Sir Benzil) Ibbetson of the Indian Civil Service and his Report 
on tlie Census was published in 1883. The RepOtt has always been recognised 
as one of the most remarhable official publications in India., and a work of 
the greatest vahre both from the administrative and from the literary and 
seientiflo point of view. It at once attracted widespread attention, more 
especially in view of the copious information which it provided regai-ding the 
people of the Province, and a sepaa-ate vohnne was issued in 1883, under the 
title of Panjab Ethnography” which contained a reprint of those iwrtions 
of the Report which dealt with the Religions, the Languages, and the Races, 
Castes and Tribes of the people. The number of copies published, however, 
both of the Report and of the Ethnography, was comparatively small and they 
are now difficult to procure outside Indian official circles. There are aj. the same 
time indications of a continuing demand for the Report, and more especially for 
the ethnological portion of it, and to meet this demand the Punjab Government 
has determined to undertake the issue of the pi-esent volume. 

This volume reproduces a portion only,—but that is the most important 
portion,—of the original Repoi-t, namely the chapter on the Races, Castes and 
Tribes of the Panjab. The chapters on Religion and Langixage, which formed 
part of the “ Ethnography ” published in 1883, though valuable and interest¬ 
ing, have necessarily lost something of their original importance owing to the 
progress made in scientific enquiry during the last thirty years, but the chapter 
on the Races, Castes and Tribes still contains much valuable information that 
cannot be obtained elsewhere, and this chapter must always command attention 
and resiiect for its vigorous and comprehensive treatment of the subject. The 
figures are, of course, out of date and the territorial boundaries of the Province 
and districts with which the chapter deals am now considerably altered. There 
are also, no doubt, points on which later investigation suggests modification of 
the facts and opinions originally given, but it has been thought best to repro¬ 
duce the chapter as it stands, without any attempt to annotate it or bring it up 
to date. It is believed that in this way the wishes of most readers will best be 
met, and it is felt that by this course the volume will best fulfil the further 
object whioii the Government of the Panjfib has in view, namely, the per¬ 
petuation of the memory of the original writer. 

There arc so many still alive to whom Sir Denzil Ibbetson was personally 
known that anything like a complete description of his career in this introduc¬ 
tion is unnecessary, |jut it may not be out of place to mention a few of its 
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outstanding featares. He was lorn on August SOtli, 1847, and after being 
educated at St. Peter’s College, Adelaide, and St. John's College, Cambridge, 
entered the Indian Civil Service in 1870. He was eaily in his service selected 
for the special posts of Settlement Officer of the Kamdl Histrict and Superin¬ 
tendent of Census Operations in the Panjdb. He subsequently filled from time 
to time the appointments of Director of Public Instruction and Financial Com¬ 
missioner in the Panjab, Secretary to the Government of India in the Eevenue 
and Agricultnml Depaitment, Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces, and 
Member of the Viceroy’s Council. In 1907 he became Lieutenant-Governor 
of thePanjdb, but hold that important post for all too short a time, succumbing 
to a fatal malady on the 31st of February 1908. 

No one to whom Sir Denzil Ibbetson was known can ever forget his 
personality: bis tall and commanding presence, his vivacious and original 
conversation, bis constant sense of humour, his quick indignation and his equally 
quick symprathy. For the thoroughness of bis erudition in many directions he 
"Was unsurpassed in India and as an administrator there are not a few who hold 
him to have been the greatest Indian Civil Servant of our time. His character 
and career are admirably summed up in an inscription placed by the Viceroy 
on whose Council he served on the walls of the Simla Church which runs as 
follows :— 

Untiring in Administration, 

Feabmss in doing bight, 

A SOHOHAB AND A MAN OR ABTAIBS, 

Lot.U. IN OO-OPERATION, DEVOTED IN TBIENDSHIP, 

He gave to India his hove 

AND JUS HEE. 


ORIGINAL PREFACE 

TO THE REPORT ON THE CENSUS OF 1881. 


In writing the aecompanjmg report on the Panj^b Census of 1881, I 
have steadily kept two main objects before me. Firstlyj I have attempted to 
prodace a work which shall be usefnl to District officers as a handbook of 
reference on all the subjects dealt with in the Census Schedules^ and which 
shall stand with regard to such subjects in a position somewhat similar 
to that occupied by the modern Settlement Report in respect of revemie 
matters. Secondly, I have endeavoured to record in some detail the experience 
gained at this Census, for guidance on the occasion of future enumerations. 
My pursuance of each of these objects has helped to swell the, size of the 
report. 

It would have been easy to write a short notice of some of the more 
obvious conclusions to be drawn from the Census totals of the Province as a 
^vhole; and such a notice wotild doubtless have technically stifficed as a report 
to Government upon the operations which 1 had superintended. But it would 
have been of small use for future reference, and would have served no purpose 
beyond that of furnishing the text for a Government resolution. A Census 
report, is not meant merely for the information of the Secretariat ,* it is 
intended to be constantly referred to in every office of the Province. The 
mere results would ill serve this end in the absence of an intei'preter. It is of 
but small advantage to cast voluminous tables of naked figures at the Jieads of 
District officers, without at the same time explaimng what they represent, 
which can be done by no one but him who compiled them, and draudng from 
them the more important conclusions to which they lead, which few will draw 
but he whose special business it is to do so.^ 

In the ordinary routine of district work, information is constantly needed 
regai’ding some feature or other of the society which we govern. That irr* 
formation often exists in print; hut in India libraries are few and books scarce; 
w bile where the latter are available, they are often too detailed or too learned 
for the practical purposes of the District officer. It has been my endeavour to 
furnish such a sketch of the salient, features of native society in the Panjab 
as will often supply the immediate need, and at the same time to indicate 
where, if anywhere, further details may be found. A Census, repori is not 

> Mucli of the length of the report- is due to the exceptionally large number of the administrative 
unitw for which the separate figures had to be discussed. (See section 929, page 468.) The Native 
States took great pains with the Ceiii^us; and, apart from the intrinsic value of the results, it would 
have been ungracious to discuss their figures leas fully than our own, 
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Hglifc reading ; and men take it up, not to read it through; but to obtain from 
it information on some definite point. It is therefore more important that it 
should be complete than that it should be brief ; and so long as its arrange¬ 
ment (lireets the student at once to tlie place where he will find wkat he wants; 
without compelling him to wade through irrelevant matter^ the fuller the 
information which he there finds on the subject; the more valuable will the 
report be to hiui. I have therefore omitted nothing relevant that seemed to me 
to be interesting or useful; simply because it occupied space. 

The difficulty of an Indian Census springs mainly from two sources; the 
infinite divervsity of the material to be dealt with; and our own infinite ignor¬ 
ance of that material. The present Census waS; as regai’ds the Fan jab and in 
respect of its minuteness and accuracy of detail; pra<.*tically a first experiment; 
and one of its most valuable I’esults has been to show us where om* chief 
difficulties lie; and how and why we have on this occasion frequently failed to 
ovoreome them. If the present Ceifsus had been one for all timC; nothing more 
w’^onld have been needed iban such a brief account of the operations as would 
liavo explained to the student of the results how those results had been 
obtained. If; on the other hand; a Census were of annual recuiTenee; an 
office;''"^ W’ith its permanent staff and traditions, would have taken the place of 
the record of the experience which I have attempted to frame. But the 
operations will be repeated after intervals of ten years. It has therefore been 
my endeavour to record the experience now gained in such detail as may enable 
us to avoid past errors on a future occasion; to point out every defect that 
the test of actual practice disclosed in the scheme, and to put forth every 
suggestion that my ^experience led me to think could be of use to iny successor 
in 1891. i 

' ' » V 

Till now nothing of the sort hag been attempted in th^! Pan^l), ITio 
meagre report on the Census of 1868 affords no record of the experience of the 
past or suggestions for guidance in the^ future; while though Settlement 
reports and similar publications contain a vast mass of. invaluable information 
regarding the people, it is scattered and fragmentary, and needed to be 
collected; compared, and consolidated. A Census recurs only after considerable 
intervals, and it will not be necessary on each subsequent occasion to rewrite 
the whole of the present report'. Much will be added ; more will be corrected ; 
the new figures will be examined and compared with the present ones; the old 
conclusions will be modified, and new ones drawn. But the main ground;^nrk 
of the report will stand unaltered. 

I have not absolutely confined myself in the following pages to facts and 
figures which will be immediately useful for the actual purposes of administra¬ 
tion. I have not hesitated to enter occasionally into general discusssions 
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on certain aubjeotg, mich as religion and castej and to express my own views on 
the matter. I venture to think that these digressions are not the least interest¬ 
ing portions of the volume; and in a, report which must of necessity consist 
for the most part of a dry discussion of figures, any passage of generai interest 
is welcome, if only as a relief. But my chief object in entering upon these 
discussions has been, to di-aw the attention of my readers to the extraordinary 
interest of the material whieh lies in such abundance ready to the hand of all 
Indian officials, and whieh would, if collected and recorded, be of such immense 
value to students of sociology. Our ignorance of the customs and beliefs 
of the people among whom we dwell is surely in some respects a reproach 
to us; for not only does that ignorance deprive European science of material 
which it greatly needs, but it also involves a distinct loss of administrative 
power to oiu-selves. And if aught that I have witten in this report should 
incline any from among my readere to a study of the social and religious 
phienorriena by wbich tluy are smrounded, I at any rate shall be amply repaid 
for my labour. ■ 

Moreover, Indian official literature is gradually gaining for itself students 
from beyond the limits of India, and European, scholars are turning to it for 
the facts of which they find themselves in need. In his Village Gommiinitm 
(pages .d4-5) Sir Henry Maine writes of Indian Settlement reports : ‘' They 
“ constitute a whole literature of veiy great extent ami variety, and of the 
“ utmost value and instructiveness. I am afraid I must add that the English 
“ irniler, whose attention is not called to it by official duty, not unusually finds 
“ it very nnatti'active or even repulsive. But the reason I believe to be, that 
“ the elementary knowledge which is the key to it has for the most part never 
“ been reduced to writing at all.” I see no reason why an Indian report 
shonld of necessity be repulsive or unintelligible; and I ha.ve ventured, 
here and there, to add at the expense of brevity matter which would perhaps 
be superfluous if atldressed exclusively to Indian officials. 

The more we leaim of the people and their ways, the more profoundly 
must we become impressed with the vastness of the field and with the immense 
diversity whieh it presents. Not only is our knowledge of the facts as nothing 
compared with our ignorance; but the facts themselves vary so greatly from 
one part of the Panjab to another, that it is almost impossible to make any 
general .statement whatever concerning them which shall be true for the whole 
Province. I have not always stopped to say so; and I have not unfreqnently 
made assertions, as it were ex eatkedrd infalUbili. But I would always be 
understood to mean, in writing of the people, that while I have taken pains to 
obtain the best and most trustworthy information available, I only present 
it for what it is worth, and that it will almost certainly be inapplicable 
to some parts at least of the Panjdb. Yet I do not think that the uncertain 
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vahie which attaches to the information that I have recorded renders that ia- 
formatkm less worthy of record. In matters such as are discussed in this 
report, the next best thing to ha\dng them put rightly is to have them put 
wrongly^ if only the wrongnc^ss be an intelligent wrongness ; for so we stimu¬ 
late inquiry and provoke criticism ; and it is only by patient and widespread 
inqxmy and incessant and minute criticism, that we can hope to arrive on these 
subjects at accurate information and sound generalisations. Notlring would be 
so welcome to me as to find the officers of the Province setting to work to 
correct and supplement the information given in my repoit; for the more 
holes they will pick and the moi^e publicly they will pick them, the faster shall 
we extend and improve our knowledge of the matters discussed.^ 

I need not apologise for the many and palpable defects of the report, so 
far as they are due to the haste with which all official publications have to be 
prepared. Pages which have been written against time in the first instance, which 
have been sent to press often without even the most ciU'sory revision, and which, 
when once in type, the writer has not felt at liberty to improve save by the most 
trifling eoirections, must not be judged by any literary standard. But I must, 
in justice to myself, be allowed to make one explanation which will account for 
much hurried and slovenly work that is only too apparent in the following 
pages. On the 13th of January 1883, I received orders from the Pan jab 
Government to the effect that the repori must be finished without fail by the 
end of the following February. When these orders reached me, I had com¬ 
pleted only Chaj^ters I, II, and IV, and the first two Paris of Chapter III ; 
while Part II of Chapter VI which deals with Pathiins and Biloohes, and the 
greater portion of Chapters XI and XII and of the first two Paris of Chapter 
XIII, were written in the rough, though exceedingly incomplete. Thus I had 
six weeks allowed me within which to fill in the lacuM, m these last sections, 
to discuss increase and decrease of population, language, caste with the excep¬ 
tion of Pathdns and Biloches, age, sex, and civil condition, Occupations, educa¬ 
tion, and infirmities, and to summarise the results of our Ceusus experience. 
The portion of the report which was wholly written within these six weeks 
comprises some 260 pages of print. It is hardly to be wondered that my 
treatment of these subjects is hasty and imperfect. My own feeling on looking 
back, is one of surprise that I accomplished the task after any fashion whatever. 
But on the 26th of Pebmary the MS. of my report was completely ready for 
press, and has not been touched since then. The press has been kept fully 
supplied with copy from the end of October 1882 ; and the subsequent delay is 
wholly due to the difficulty experienced in getting the report printed and 
published, 

il would suggest the pages of Fanjdh Notes and Queries t 2 ^ small periodical jnst started 
under the Editorship of Captain Temple of Amb^la, as a convenient raedimn for discussion. 
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1 need hardly say how largely 1 am indebted to others for both facts and 
ideas. The greater part of the information contained in the report, has been 
either taken from scattered publications and from district Settlement or Census 
reports, or furnished me by correspondents. I owe much to Mr. Wilson^s 
Code of Tribal Custom in Sirsa and to Mr. Barkley^s notes on the J alandhar 
district both of which the writers placed in my hands in MS.^ and to Mr, 
Tupper^s work on Panjdb Customary Law ; while e very chapter ' of the report 
attests my obligations to Mr, Alex. Anderson for the prompt and complete 
manner in which he answered my numerous inquiries about the peculiar and 
interesting tract of which he was in charge. In one respect I was singularly 
ill-fitted for the task entrusted to me; for practically speaking my whole 
Indian service had been confined to a single district (Karnal)^ which does not 
even lie in the Punjab puoper. Thus I have been throughout in the greatest 
danger of wrongly extending to the Province^ as a whole, knowledge acquired 
in a small and very special portion of it. I can hardly hope that I have 
altogether escaped this pitfall; but that I have not fallen into it more fre¬ 
quently, is wholly due to the invaluable assistance rendered me by Messrs. 
Alex. Anderson, Coldstream, Douie, O^Brien, Steedman, Thomson, and Wilson. 
These gentlemen have carefully read the proofs of the report as they issued 
from the press ; and their criticisms have enabled me to coiTect many faulks 
and errors, and to add much that is valuable- I cannot express too strongly 
my obligation to them for undertaking and carrying through in their hardly- 
eaa^aed leisure so tedious and uninteresting a task. My warmest thanks are 
also clue to Messrs. Cunningham, Douie, and Merk for valuable help nn- 
sparingly given on all points relating to the frontier tribes ; to Major Plowdeu 
for his careful examination of the sections on the Pathans and their language ; 
to Mr, Cbustie for his copious and suggestive annotation of my discussion of 
the vagrant and criminal classes ; to Mr. Tiipper for much valuable help given 
in the earlier stages of the operations ; and to Dr. Dickson and the Rev. Mr. 
Wherry for the personal attention they most kindly bestowed on the Census 
printing, without which I should scarcely have succeeded in getting the work 
done. But these are only a few among the many who have helped me. I 
applied for assistance to many officers of many Departments, and to none in 
vain ; and it is to the help thus received by me, that whatever value my report 
may be found to possess is mainly due. 

My warmest acknowledgments are due to Mr. W. C. Plowden, Commis- 
Bioner of Census, for his ever ready help and coiinsel, for the patient consider¬ 
ation with which he listened to my difficulties and suggestions, and for the 
kind anxiety which he evinced from first to last to do anything and everything 
that might make matters easier for me, so far as the unity of the Imperial 
scheme permitted. 
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atioB which I experienced at the hands of District officers throughout the oper¬ 
ations. My position as Superintendent of the Census was one of some delicacy; 
for it obliged me to inspect^ criticise^, and report on the work of officers much 
senior to myself. That my relations with those officers were tbrougliout of the 
most pleasant and cordial nature^ is due to a good feeling on their part for 
which I am indebted to them. 



DENZIL IBBETSON. 
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PANJAB CASTES. 

(Being a. eepein-J op the chaptee on ' The Races, Castes and Tribes op 
THE PeOPEE^ in the RePORT ON THE PaNJAB CeNSES OF 1881.) 


(rhe bracketed figures in the margin refer to the pages of Iho original edition and 
those without brackets to the pages of this reprint.) 


PART 1.-CASTE IN THE PANJAB. 

383. The popular eooception of caste.— An old agnostic is said to have 
sammed uji his philosophy in the following words :—“ The only thing I know 
"is that I know nothing; and I am not quite sure that I know that.-" His 
words express very exactly my own feelings regarding caste in the Panjfib. My 
experience is that it is almost impossible to make any statement whatever re¬ 
garding any one of the castes we have to deal with, absolutely trae as it may be 
as_ regards one part of the Province, w'hich shall not presently be contradicted 
with equal truth as regards the same people in some other district. Yet I 
shall attempt to set forth briefly what seem to me the fundamental ideas upon 
whicJi caste is based; aiid in doing so I shall attempt partly to explain why it 
"is that _the_ institution is so extraordinarily unstable, and its phsenoniona so 
diverse in different localities. What I propound in the following paragi-aphs 
is simply my working hypothesis as it at present stands ; but I shall not stop 
to say so as I write, though almost every proposition made must be taken sub¬ 
ject to limitations, often suflieiently obvious, and not unfreqiiently involved in 
some other proposition made in the very next paragraph. My views are of 
little weight so long as they are not illustrated and supported by instances drawn 
from actually existing fact. Such instances I have in great abundance, and they 
will be found in part in the detailed description of castes which follow this dis¬ 
cussion. But I have leisure neither to record all my evidence, nor to marshal 
what I have recorded; and I give my conception of caste with a crudeness of 
^position which lack of time forbids me to modify, not because I think that 
it is anything even distantly approaching to the whole truth, but because I 
believe that it is nearer to th.at truth than is the generally received theory of 
caste as T understand it.‘ 

The_ popular and currently received theory of caste 1 take to consist of 
three main articles :— 

(1) that caste is an institution of the Hindu religion, .and wholly 
peculiar to that religion alone : 

(a) that it consists primarily of a fourfold classification of people in 
general under the heads of Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaisya, and 
Sudra : 

‘Owing to th« limitation of the time allowed mo to eomplete the report, the whole of this 
chapter except Port II was written in less than three weeks. It would have taken me as many 
months to have digested end put Into shape the whole of my material. 
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(8) that caste is perpetaal and iKixrratablej and has been transmitted 
■from generation to generation througbout the ages of Hindu 
history and myth -without the possibility of change. ^ 

Now I should doubtless be exaggerating in the opposite direction, but I 
think that I should still be far nearer to the truth if, m opposition to the 

popular conception thus defined, I were to say 

(11 that caste is a social far more than a religious institution ; that it has 
no necessary connection whate-yer with the Hindu religion, fur¬ 
ther than that nncler that religion certain ideas and cu.stoms 
common to all primitive nations have been developed and per¬ 
petuated in an unusual degree; and that conversion 
Hinduism to Islto has not necessarily the slightest effect 
upon caste; 

(%) that there are Brahmans who are looked upon as outcasts by those 
who under the fourfold classification would be classed as feudius; 
that there is no such thing as a Vaisya now existing ; that it ts 
very doubtful indeed whether there is such a thing as a 
Kshatriya. and if there is, no two people are agreed as to where 
we shall look for him; and that Sudra has no present significance 
save as a convenient term of abuse to apply to somebody else 
whom you consider lower than yourself^ while the number of 
castes which can be classed under any one or under no one of the 
four heads, according as private opinion ma.y vary, is almost in¬ 
numerable : 

(3) that nothing can be more variable and more diffienlt to define than 
caste j and that the fact that a generation is descended from 
ancestors of any given caste creates a presumption, and nothing 
more, that that generation also is of the same caste, a pre¬ 
sumption liable to be defeated, by an infinite variety of circum¬ 
stances. 

334. The hereditary nature of occupations.— Among all primitive 
peoples we find the race split up into a number of tribal comm unities held 
Wether by the tie of common descent, each tribe being self-contained and. 
gelf-snificing, and bound by strict rules of marriage and inheritance, the common 
obie.‘t of which is to increase the strength and preserve the unity of the tribe. 
There is as yet no diversitv of occupation. Among mo.ve ad-vanced societies, 
where occupations have become differentiated, the tribes have almost alt,ogethe.r 
disappeared; and we find in their place corporate communities orgmldsheld 
too-ether by the tie of common occupation ra.ther than of common blood, each 
guild being self-contained and self-governed, and bound by strict rules, the 
common object of which is to strengthen the guild and to confine to it the 
secrets of the craft which it practises. Sucli were the trades-guilds or the 
middle ages as we first meet witli them in European history. But all modem 
inquiry into their origin and earlier constitution tends to the conclusion—and 
modern authorities on the development of primitive institutions are rapidly 
accepting that conclusion—that the guild in its fust form was, no less than the 
tribe, based upon common descent; and that the fundamental idea which lay 
at the root of the institution in its inception was the hereditary nature of 
occupation. Now here we have two principles, community of blood and com¬ 
munity of occupation. So long as the hereditary nature of occupation was in- 
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violable, so long aa the blacksmith's son must be aacl nobody else conld be a 
blacksmith, the two principles were ideatica!,_ But the straggle for existence iS 
too severe, the conditions of exietence too varied, and the character and capacity 
of individuals too diverse to permit of this kmolabilit:r _bemg long 
tained; and in any but the most rudimentary form of society it must, Jhe 
socialist’s dream of equiil division of wealth, cease to exist fiom the veiy ‘instant 
of its birth. And from the moment when the hereditary nature ot occvination 
ceases to be invariable and inviolable, the two prmeiples of community of blood, 
and co'mmnnity of occupation become antagonistic. The antagonism still con¬ 
tinues. In every connnLity which the world has ever seen there have been grades 
of position and distinctions of rank j and in all societies these grades 
tioM are governed by two consideiations, descent and calling. As 
advances and the ideas of the communiiy expand m more libeial growth, the 
latter is ever gaining in importance at the expense of the foimei, the que^i i 
what a man is, is ever more and more taking precedence of the question what 
his father was. But in no society that the world has yet seen has either of 
these two considerations ever wholly ceased to operate 3 in no commnnity has 
the son of the coal-heaver been born the equal of the son of the nobleman,^ or 

the man who dies a trader been held in the f ^he com 

statesman j while in all the son has begun where Ue father left off. 
munities of India in whose midst the Hindu religion has been developed we 
no exceptions to this rule; but in their case special cu-cumstances have com¬ 
bined to^pi-eserve in greater integrity and to perpetuate under a more advanced 
state of sLiety than ekewhere the hereditary nature of occupation, and thus in 
a higher degree than in other modern nations to render identical the two pr n- 

cinlfsof commnnity of blood and comnranity of occupation. _ And it is this 

diLence, a difference of degree rather than of kind a ® 

of an institution which has died out elsewhere rather than a new growth pecu 

liar to the Hindu nation, which makes us give a new name to the old thing 

and call caste in India what we call position or rank m England. 

835. Occupation the primary basis of caste.— The whole basis of diver¬ 
sity of caste is diversity of occupation. The old division into Brahman, 
IshatriyT, Vaisya, Sdlm, and the Mleohchha or outca^ 7 So 

Siidra, IS but a division into the priest, the warrior, the husbandman, the 
artisan, and the menial j and the more_ nioderm development 
ed trader for husbandman as the meaning of Vaisya_ or the peqde did not 
alter the nature of the classification. William Priest, John King, Edwaid 
Earmer, and James Smith are but the survivals in England of the fowmrms 
of Manu. But in India whieb, as I have already explained m chaptex IV, 
sections £11-12, to which I would here refer the reader, was pnest-ndden to an 

extent unknown to the experience of Europe even in the middle ages, the 
dominance of one special occupation gave abnormal importance to all distin^-ions 
of occunation. The .Brahman, who could at first claim no separate descent by 
which he should be singled out from among tbe Aryan community to 

exalt his office and to propitiate bis political_miens, who were the onty n^als he 
had to fear, by degrading all other oeeiipatrons and conditions ot hte. 
ther, as explained in the sections just referred to, the principle of heredity 
occupation was to him as a cla.ss one of the most vital importance. As the 
Brdhmaiis increased in number, those numbers necessarily exccedeiUhc possible 
requirements of the laity so far as the mere performance of priestly functions 
•wa# concerned, while it became impossible for them to keep up as a whole even 
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the semblance of sacred learning. Thus they ceased to be wholly priests and a 
large proportion of them became mere Levltes. The only means of preseiwing 
Its oyemhelming influence to the body at large was to substitute Leritica! 
descent for priestly fnnetions as the basfe of that influence, or rather perhaps 
to check the natural course of social evolution which wonkl have substituted 
the latter 'for the former 5 and this they did by giving the whole sanction of 
religion to the |irinclple of the hereditary nature of occupation. Hence sprang 
that tangled web of caste restrictions and distinctions, of ceremonial obliga¬ 
tions, and of artificial purity and impurity, which has rendered the separation 
of occupation from descent so slow and so difficult in Hindu society^ and 
which collectively constitutes what v/e know as caste. I do not mean that the 
Br/ihmans invented the principle which they thus turned to their own purpose j 
on the contrary, I have said that it is found in all primitive societies that 
have outgrown the most rudimentary stage. Nor do I suppose that they 
deliberately set to work to produce any craftily designed effect upon^ the 
growth of social institutions. But circumstances had raised them to a position 
of extiuord in ary power; and naturally, and probably almost unco 7 :» 8 ciously, 
their teaching took the form which tended most effectually to preserve that 
power unimpaired. 

Indeed in its earlier form, neither caste nor occupation was even suppo,se<i 
in India to be necessarily or invariably hereditary. It is often forgotten that 
there are two very distinct epochs in the post-Veclic history of the Hindu 
nations, which made respectively contribntions of very different natiire to that 
body of Hindu scriptures which we are too apt to confuse under the generic 
name of the Shfistra*^, and which affected in very different manners the form of 
the Hindu religion. The earlier is the epoch of the^ Brfihmanas and the 
tJpanishadB, while Hinduism was a single and comparatively simple 
at most a philosophical abstraction ; and the later is the epoch of the Puranas 
and Tantras, with their crowded Pantheon, their foul imaginings, their de¬ 
graded idolatry, and their innumerable sects. The former may be said to end 
vdth the rise and the latter to begin wdth the growing degeneracy of Buddhism,^ 

In the earlier Hinduism we find that, while caste distinctions were primarily 
based upon occupation, considerable license in this respect was permitted to th(j ' 
several castes, while the possibility of the individual rising from one caste to 
another was distinctly recognised. This w^as the case even as late as the aee of 
ManU; by which time the caste system had assumed great strictness, and the 
cardinal importance of occupation had become prominent part of the 
Brahminical teaching, thougli its liereditaiy nature had not yet been so 
emphatically insisted on.^ It was in the dark ages of Hindu history, about [p, .174] 
the beginning of ^1 mrn during which Brahminism was substituted for 
Hinduism and the religion became a chaos of Impure and degraded doctrine 
and sectarian teaching*, that the theory of the necessarily hereditary nature of 
occupation, seems to have taken its present form. In tlu^ earlier epoch the 
priest was always a Brahman ; in the later the Brahman was always a priest. 

336, But if occupation was not necessarily transmitted by descent and 
if caste varied with change of occupation in the earlier sera of Hinduism, it is no 

' For mtttances of the possibility of cIj tinge of caste it will be sufficient to refer the reader to 
Ctinningbam's History of the Sikhs, Appendix IV, to Muir^s Sanskrit TexU^ Vol. I, Chap. IV, and 
sfall more to a Buddhist pamphlet called Vajra Shtichi which is translated at Vol, I, P^K®^ 296 jf 
of Wilson^s and which for direct vigorous reasoning and scathing humour would 

not disgrace the best days of English party polemics. 
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less true that this is the cas<3 in the present clay; thohgh under caste restrictions 
as they now stand the change; in an upwar<l direction at least; is mflnitely 
slo wer and more difficult than then, and is painfully offiected by the family 
or tribe in the coimie of generations instead of by the individual in the 
eooi’se of years. The following pages-will contain nanierons instances of the 
tiuith of this asseitioB; and the whole body of tribal and caste tradition in 
the Pan jab supports it. I have not always thought it necessary to state their 
traditions in discussing the various castes; and I have seldom stopped to com- 
rnent on the Acts. But the evidence; imperfect as it iS; will be found to 
possess no inconsulerable wenght ; while the very fact of-the general currency of 
a set of traditions; groundless as they may be in individual instances^ shows 
that the theory of society upon which they are based is, at least not repugnant 
to the ideas and feelings and even practice of the people who believe them. 
Indeed; for the purpose8\)f the present enquiry it would almost be allow^able to 
acoept traditional origin; for though the tradition may not be truC; it might 
have beeu; or it would never have arisen. Instances of fall in the social scale 
, are naturally more often mot with, than instti nees of rise; for he who has 
sank recalls with pride his ancestral origin; while,he who has risen hastens to 
forget it. 

337* The political and artificial basis of caste.~But before proceeding to 
give specific instanoes of recent change of caste, I must adopt a somewhat 
extended definition of occupation, and must take a somewhat wider 
basis than that afforded by mere occupation, even so defined, as the foundation 
of caste. 

In India the ooeupation of the great mass of what may bo called the 
upper or yeoman classes is the same. Setting aside the priests and traders on 
the one hand and the artisans and menials on the other, we have left the great 
body of agriculturists who constitute by far the larger portion of the 
population. This great body of people subsists by husbandry and cattle-farm- 
ing, and so far their occupation is one and the same. But they are also the 
owners and occupiers of tin) land, the holders of more or less compact 
tribal territories ; they are overlords as well as villains; and hence springs the 
caixiihial distinction between the occupation of ruling a.n.d the occupation of 
being ruled. Where the actual calling of oveiy-day life is the same,, social 
standing; which is all that caste means, depends very lai’gely upon political 
importance, whether present or belonging to the recent past. There is the 
widest distinction between the dominant and the subject tribes; and a tribe 
which has acquired political independence in one part of the country, will there 
enjoy a position in the ranks of caste which is denied it in tracts where it 
occupies a subordinate position. 

Again, the features of the caste system Avhich are peculiar to Brahminical 
Hinduism, and which has already been alluded to, have operated to create a 
curiously artificial standard of social rank. There are certain rules which 
must be observed by all at the risk of sinking in the scale. They are, broadly 
speaking, that widow marriage shall not be practised ; that mama-ges shall 
be contracted only with those of equal or nearly equal standing; that 
certain occupations shall be abstained from which are arbitrarily declared to be 
impure, such as growing or selling vegetables, handicrafts in general, and 
especially working or trading in leather and w^eaving; that impure food 
shall be avoided; and that no communion shall be held with outcasts, 
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stich as scavengers, eaters o£ canion or vermin, and the_hke_ 
other and similarly artificial considerations which aftect social standing, such 
as the practice of secluding the women of the family, the custom of giving 
daughters in marriage only to classes higher than their own, and the hke; but 
these are of less general application than those first mentioned. Many ot tuese 
restrictions are exceedingly irksome. It is expensive to keep the women 
secluded, for others have to he paid to do their worh ; it is still more expensive 
to Tnu'chase husbands for them from a higher grade of society, and so lortn ; 
and so there is a constant temptation to disregard these rules, even at the cost 
of some loss of social position. 

Thus we have, as the extended basis of caste, first occupation, 
within a common occupation political prominence and social standing 
the latter being partly regulated by a set of very arbitrary rules ^^hicb . 
are peculiar to Indian caste, and which are almost the only part ot the 
system which is peculiar to it. It is neither tautology nor false 
to say that social standing is dependent upon caste and caste upon social 
standing, for the two depend each upon the other in different senses. 1 he rise 
in the social scale which accompanies increased political importance will, present¬ 
ly be followed by a rise in caste ; while the fall in the grades of caste whic.ti a 
disregard of the arbitrary rules of the institution entails, will sure.iy be ac¬ 
companied by loss of social standing, 

338. Instances of the mutability of caste.—The Br^hmaBs are generally 
husbandmen as well as Levites, for their numbers are so great that they are 
obliged to supplement the income derived from their priestly office, i 
when a Br&hman drops his sacerdotal character, ceases to receive food or alms 
as offerings acceptable to the gods, and becomes a cultivator pure and simp e, 
he also ceases to be a Brahman, and has to enaxjloy other Br^thmans as 
Witness the Taga Brahmans of the Dehli division, who are Tagas, not Bran- 
mans, because they have abandoned {tag dena) their priestly character. 
Indeed in the hills the very practice of agricultme as a calling or at least the 
actual following of the plough is in itself sufficient to deprive a Biihrnan ot all 
but the name of his caste ^ for Mr. Lyall points out that in the following 
quotation from Mr. Barnes ploughing should be read for agncuitime or 
^ husbandrythere being veiy few, evau of the highest Brahman families, who 
abstain from other sorts of field work. 

«It will iiflord a tolerable idea of the endless ramification of ca-sto to follow out the details of 
« even the Sarsufc tribe as c^tablklicd in these bills. The reader acquainted with the country wiU 
"know that Brahmins, though classed under a common appellation, are not all equal. ^ 1 here are 
" PTimarily two great distinctions in every tribe claiming to bo of such exaltwl origin as r,m 
** nrahniins — vU,, those who follow and those who abstain from agricidture. This is the ^eat 
"touchstone of their creed. Tho.se who have never defiled their hands with the plough, but nave 
"restricted themselves to the legitimate pursuits of the caste, are held to be pure Braamms j 
"while those who have once descended to the occupation of husbandry retam indeed the name, 
"but are no longer acknowledged by theh brethren, nor hold in the same reverence by the peoine 
"at large.** 

So again if a Brahman takes to handicrafts he is no longer a Brahman, 
as in the case of the ThS,vis of the hills, some of whom were Brahmans in 
the last generation. The Dharukras of Dehli are admittedly Btihmans who 
have within the last few generations taken to widow marriage; and the 
Chamarwa Sddhs and the whole class of the so-called Brahmans who minister 
to the outcast classes, are no longer Brahmans in any respect beyond the mere 
retention of the name, The Mahd Brahman, vso impure that in many villages 
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he is not allowed to enter the gatea, the D^kant and QujrSti^ so unfortunate 
that other Brfhmans will not accept offerings at their hands; are all Brahmans^ 
but are practically differentiated as distinct ca,stes by their special bccupabions. 
Turning to the second of Manuks four great classes, we find the Malidja^n a 
Mah^jan in the hills so long as he is a iherchant^ but a Kayath as soon as he 
becomes a clerk j w hile the Dasa Banya of the plains who has taken to the 
practice of widow marriage is a Banya only by name and occupation, not 
being admitted to communion or intermarriage by the more orthodox classes 
who bear the same title. The impossibility of fixing any line between Raj¬ 
puts on the one hand, and Jats, Gujars, and castes of similar standing on the 
other, is fully discussed in the subsequent parts of this chapter, in the para¬ 
graphs on the Jat in general, on the Rdjpdts of the eastern hills, and on the 
Thakar and Rfithi. I there point out that the only possible definition of a 
Ilfijput, in the Paujab at least, is he who, being the descendant of a family 
that has enjoyed political importance, has preserved his ancestral status by 
strict observance of the caste rules enumerated above. The extract there 
quoted from Mr. LyalPs repoii sums up so admirably the state of caste 
distinctions in the hills that I make no apology for repeating it. He 
says:— 

''Till lately tbe Hinitis of caste do not seem to have been so immutably fixod in the hills m 
«in the plains. Tlie Kaja was the fountain of honoiu*, and coiikl do much as ho liked. I have 
" heard old men quote instances within their mempry in which a Kaja promoted a Girth to he a 
<* BaUbi, and a Thftkur to be a It^jput, for service done or money given } and at the premnt day 
** the power of admitting back into caste fellowship persons put under a ban for some gi'ave act of 
'* defilement is a source of incomo to the Jagirdar Kajas. 

I heliove that Mr. Campbell, the present Lieutouant-Governor of Bengal, has asserted that 
** there is no such thing as a distinct Rajput stock ; that in former times, before caste distinctions 
had become crystallized, any tribe or family whose ancestor or hciid rose to royal rank became in 
time Rajput, 

Tills is certainly the conclusion to which many facts point with regard to the Rajputs of 
** these hills. Two of the old royal and now essentially K^jpxit families of this district, oix.f 
Kotlohr and Bangahal, are said to bo Brahmin by original stock, Mr. Barnes says that in 
K^ngra the son of a Rdjput by a low-caste woman takes placo as a Rathi: in Seoraj and other 
<* places in the interior of the hills I have met families calling themselves Rajputs, and growing 
into general acceptance as Rajputs, in their own country at least, whose only claim to the title 
** wa^ that their father or grandfather was the offcsiiring of a Kanetni by a foreign Brdhmin, On 
** tlie border lino in the Himalayas, between Thibet and India proper, any one can observe caste 
gTOwing before his eyes ^ the noble is changing into a Rajput, the priest into a Brdhmin, 
** the peasant into a Jatand so on down to the bottom of the scale. The same process was, 
“I believe, more or less in force in Kangra proper down to a period not very demote from 
** to-day,*^ 

And K^lngra is of all parts of the Paujdb the place in which the proudest 
and most ancient Rajput blood is to be found. As Captain Cunningham 
tsays in his llubory of the SMs ! may be assumed as certain that, had 

the conquering Mughals and Pathlins been without a vivid belief and an 
organised priesthood, they would have adopted Vedism and become enrolled 
among the Kshatriya or Rajput races/^ In Sirsa we have instances of clans 
who were a few generations ago accounted Jat being now generally classed as 
Rfgputs, having meanwhile practised greater exclusiveness in matrimonial 
ma^tters, and having abandoned widow marriage ; .while the reverse process Is 
no less common. So the Chauhans of Dehli are no longer recognked as 

a ifits since they have begun to marry theii" widows. Finally, we have the 
e traditions of the Punjab tribes of the Jat and Gujar status to the effect 
that they are descended from RJijputs who married below them, ceased to 
seclude their women, or began to practise widow marriage •, and the fact that 
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one and the same tribe is often known as Rajput where it bas^ and as Jat where 
it has not risen to political impoitance. 

339. But it is possible for Rajputs and Jats to fall still lower. The 
Sahnsare of Hushyfirpur were admittedly Rajputs till only a few generations 
ago^ when they took to growing vegetables^ and now rank with Ar&ins. 

Some of the Tarkh^n 8 _, Lohfc, and Nfe of Sirsa are known to have been Jats 
or Rajputs who within quite recent times have taken to the hereditary 
occupations of these castes; and some of the Chauhans of Karnfl^ whose 
fathers were born Mjputs, have taken to weaving and become Shekhs. So 
too the landowning castes can rise. A branch of the Wattu Ri^jpiats of the 
Satinj, by an affectation of peculiar sanctity, have in the course of a few 
generations become Bodlas, and now deny their Rajput and claim Qureshi^s 
origin ; and already the claim is commonly admitted. A clan of Ahirs in 
Rewiri has begun to seclude their women and abandon widow mamage ; they 
no longer intermarry with the other Ahirs, and vdll presently be reckoned a 
sej^arate caste 5 and there is a Kharral family lately settled in Bahawalpur who 
have begun to affect peculiar holiness and to mai’rj^ only with each other, and 
their next step will certainly be to claim Arab descent. The process is going 
on daily around us, and it is certain that what is now ta.king place is only 
what has always taken place during the long ages of Indian history. The 
ease with which Saiyads are manufactured is proverbial, and some of our 
highest lUjput tribes are beginning in the Salt-range to claim Mughal or 
Arab origin. On the frontier the dependence upon occupation of what there 
most nearly corresponds with caste, as distinct ftorn tribe, is notorious. A 
Mficbhi is a M^ichhi so long as he catches fish, and a Jat directly he lays hold 
of a plough. There are no R^ijputs because there are no Rajds; and those 
who are notoriously of pure Rajput descent are Jats because they till the land. 

Among the artisan and naenial tribes the process is still more common, 
and the chapter on this section of the community abounds with instances. 

One Chamfir takes to w^eaving instead of leather-working and becomes a 
Chamar-Julaha; presently he will be a .Tulaha pare and simple : another does 
the same and becomes a Rangreta or a Btinia: a Chuhra refinees to touch • 
night-soil and becomes a Mnsalli or a Kutdna. Within the castes the same 
process is observable. The Chandar Chaimir will not eat or marry with the 
Jatia Cham^r because the latter works in the hides of impure animals ,* one [P, 175] 
section of the Kumh&rs will hold no communion with another because the 
latter burn sweepings as fuel; a third section has taken to agiiculture and 
looks down upon both. In all these and a thousand similar instances the sec¬ 
tions are for all practical purposes distinct castes, though the caste name, being 
based upon and expressive of the hereditary occupation, is generally retained 
where the main occupation is not changed. Indeed I have my doubts whether, 
setting aside the absolutely degrading occupations such as scavengering, the 
caste does not follow the occupation in the case of even each individual among 
these artisan and menial castes much more generally than we suppose, We 
know next to nothing about their Organisation, and I do not pretend to make 
anything more than a suggestion. .But it is ceitaiu that these lower castes have 
retained the organisation of the guild in extraordinary completeness long after 
the organisation of the tribe or caste has almost completely died out among 
the landowning classes whom they serve. And it may be, especially in towns 
and cities, that this organisation is nieant to protect the craft in the absence 
of the bond of cornraon descent, and that men belonging by birth to other 
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ciistes and occupations may on adopting a new oocupation be admitted the 
fraternity which follows it. 

340. The nature and evolution of the institution of caste.^Thus we see 
that in India, as in aU countries, society is arranged in strata which are based 
upon difEerences of social or political importance, or of occupation. But here 
the classification is hereditary rather than individual to the persons included 
under it, and an artificial standard is added which is peculiar to caste and 
which must be conformed with on pain of loss of position, while the rules 
which forbid social intercourse between castes of different rank render it 
infinitely difficult to rise in the scale* So too, the classification being here¬ 
ditary, it is next to impossible for the individual himself to rise; it is the 
tribe or section of the tribe that alone can improve its position; and this it can 
do only after the lapse of several generations, dm*ing which time it must aban¬ 
don a lower for a higher occupation, conform more strictly with the arbitrary 
rules, affect social exclusiveness or special sanctity, or separate itself after 
some similar fashion from the body of the caste to which it belongs, The 
whole theory of society is that occapation and caste are hereditary; and the 
presumption that caste passes unchanged to the descendants is exceedingly 
strong. But the presumption is one which can be defeated, and has already 
been and is now in process of being defeated in mimberless instances. As in 
all other countries and among all other nations, the gTadiiations of the social 
scale are fixed; but society is not solid but liquid, and portions of it are 
continually rising and sinking and changing their position as measured by* 
that scale; and the only real difference between Indian society and that (jf 
other countries in this respect is, that the liquid is much more viscous, the 
friction and inertia to be overcome infinitely greater, and the movement there¬ 
fore far slower and more difficult in the former than in the latter. This 
friction and inei-tia are largely due to a set of artificial rules which have been 
grafted on to the social prejudices common to all communities by the peculiar 
form which caste has taken in the Brahminical teachings. But there w every 
sign that these miles are gradually relaxing ^ Sikhism did much to weaken 
them in the centre of the Panjitb, while they can now hardly be said to exist 
on the purely Mahomedan frontier; and I think that we shall see a still 
more rapid change under the influences which our nile has bmught to bear 
upon the society of the Province. Our disregard for inherited distinctions have 
already done something, and the introduction of railways much more,^ to 
loosen the bonds of caste. It is extraordinary how incossantlj’’, iu reporting 
customs, my corres|)ondents note that the custom or restriction is fast dying 
out. The liberty enjoyed by tbc people of the Western Panjab is extending 
to their neighbours in the east, and especially the old tribal customs are 
gradually fading away. There cannot be tlie slighest doubt that in a few 
generations the materials for a study of caste as an institution will be infinite¬ 
ly less complete than they are even now, 

641, Thus, if my theory be correct, we have the following steps in the 
process by which caste has been evolved in the Panjfib—(1) the tribal 
divisions common to all primitive societies; (S) the guilds based upon hereditary 
occupation common tq the middle life of all communities; (3) the exaltation 
of the priestly office to a degree unexampled in other countries; (4) the 
exaltation of the Levitical blood by a special insistence upon the necessarily 
hereditary nature of occupation; (5) the pi’eservation and support of this 
principle by the elaboration from the theories of the Hindu creed or cosmo- 
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gony of a pxu-cly arhificial set of rales, regulating marriage anti intermarriage, 
declaring certain occupations and foods to be impure and polluting, and 
prescribing the conditions and degree of social intercourse permitted betrreen 
the several castes. Add to these the pride of social rank and the pride of 
blood which are natural to man, and which alone could reconcile a nation to 
restrictions at once irksome from a domestic and burdensome from a material 
point of view; and it is hardly to be wondered at that caste should have 
assumed the rigidity which distinguishes it in India. 

342. The tribal typo of caste.-—Thus caste in the Panjdb is based pri¬ 
marily upon occupation, and given that the occupation is that most respect¬ 
able of all occupations, the owning and cultivation of land, upon political 
position. But there are other forms which are assumed by caste, or ablest 

by what most nearly coixesponds with it in some ixarts of the Province, which 
may in general be refeiTcd to two main types. The first type is'based upon 
commimity of blood ; the second is a trades-guild pure and simple. _ Both are 
strictly analogous to caste luoper ; but the existence of both in their present 
forms appears to be due to the examplt of those Musalmfia nations who have 
exei-ted sncb immense influence in the Panjfib, and both differ from caste 
proper in the absence of those artilicial restrictions which are the peculiar 
product of Brahminism. The purest types of the ethnic or national caste are 
the PathS,ns and Biloehes, both untainted by any admixtoe of Hindu feeling 
or custom. Here the fiction which unites the caste, race, nation, or whatever 
you may choose to call it, is that of common descent froin a traditional 
ancestor. In the main it is something more than a fiction, for if the common 
ancestor be mythical, as he probably is, there is still a very real bond of 
common origin, common habitat, common customs and modes of thought, 
and tribal association continued throug'h several centuries, which holds these 
people together. But even here the stock is not even professedly pure. 

It will be seen from my description of the two great frontier races whom 
I have quoted as types, that each of them includes in its tribal organisa¬ 
tion affiliated tribes of foreign origin, who sometimes but by no means 
always preserve the tradition of their separate descent, but are recogmsed 
to the fall as being, and for all practical pm-poses actually are Biloch 
or Pathdn as traly as are the tribes who have certainly sprung from the 
parent stock. Stall more is this the case with the Mughal, Shekh, and 
Saiyad, who are only strangers in the land. Last year I was a weaver, this ' 
“ year I am a Shekh; next year if prices rise I shall be a Saiyad.'^ The process 
of manufacture in these cases is too notorious for it to be necessary for mo to 
insist upon it; and so long as the social position of the new ^claimant is 
worthy of the descent he claims, the ti’ue Mughals, Shekhs, and Saiyads, after 
waiting for a generation or so till the absurdity of the story is not too obvious, 
accept the fiction and admit the brand new brother into their fraternity. 

Throughout the Western Plains, and in a somewhat lower degree through¬ 
out the cis-Indus Salt-range Tract, where Isl^m has largely superseded 
Brahminism and where the prohibition against mai-riage with another caste is 
almost universally neglected, we find the distribution of the landowning classes 
based upon tribe rather than upon caste. The necessity for community of pre- 
sent caste as a condition of interman-iage having disappeared, the more com¬ 
prehensive classification of caste has become a mere tradition of ancestral 
status, and the immediate question is, not is a man a Eajput or a Jat, but is 
he a Sial or a Chhadhar, a Janjua or a Manhfis. The restrictions upon inter- 





marriage are in actual practice almost as strict as ever} but they are based 
npoc. present social rank^ without reference to the question whether tha.t rank 
has yet received the impress or sanction of aclinisfeion into the caste wnich 
it would eorresponcl. In fact the present tendency even in the case of IvajputSj 
and still rnore in that of lower castes of Indian ori^in^ is markedly to reject 
then’ original Hindu caste, and to claim connection with the Mughal con¬ 
querors of their country or the Arab founders of theli* faith. Thus we have 
no broad classification of the people under a few great castes^with 
internal division into tribes, such as we find in the Hindxi P^^riion oi the 
Panjfib; or rather this classification is of far less importance, being little more 
than a memory of origin, or a token of a social rank which is more precisely 
expressed by the tribal name, 

343. The effect of oceupation upon the tribal form of caste. —So too, the 
lines which separate ocoupations one from another are relaxed. In the case of 
the impure occupations which render those who follow them outcasts, this is 
not indeed the case. The Pathan who should become a scavenger would no 
longer be recognised as a Pathan, though he might still claim the name} 
indeed, as already pointed out in thh Chapter on Religion, the prejudice is 
carried into the very mosque, and the outcast who has adopted Islam is not 
recognised as a Musalman unless a^the same time he abandon^ his degrading 
occupation. But the taint is not so markedly hereditary, nor is the pre3udice 
against menial occupations or handicrafts generally so strong. A Pathan who 
became a weaver would still remain a Pathan, and would not be thought to be 
polluted} though, as in all countries, he would bo held to have fallen m the 
social scale, and the better class of Pathdn would not give him his daughter to 
wife. In fact the difference between the condition of a Pathan who to^ tn 
weaving on the frontier and the Rdjput who took to weaving in the Dehli 
Territory would be precisely that between caste in India and social standing 
in Europe. The degradation would not in the case af the former be cere- 
inonial or religious, nor would it be hereditary save in the sense that the 
children would be born in a lower condition of life} but the immediate and 
individual loss of position would be as real as among the strictest castes of the 
Hindus. Thus we find on the frontier men of all castes engaging from 
poverty or other necessity in all occupations save those of an actually degrad¬ 
ing nature. Between these two extremes of the purely Mahomedan customs 
of the Indus and the purely Hindu customs of the Jamna we meet with a 
very considerable variety of intermediate conditions. Yet the change is tar 
less gradual than might have been supposed probable, the break from Islam to 
Brahminism, from kibal position and freedom of occupation to the more rigid 
restraints of caste, taldng place with some suddenness about the meridian^ ot 
Lahore, where the great rivers enter the fertile zone and the and grazing 
grounds of the West give place to the arable plains of the East. ^ The 
submontane zone retains its social as well as its physical characteristics 
much further west than do the plains which lie below it, and here the 
artificial restrictions of caste can hai’dly be said to cease till the Salt-range is 

crossed. ^ 'i * 

Closely allied with these tribal or ethnic communities based upon identity 
of recent descent, is the association which binds together small^ colonies of ' 
foreign immigrants under names denoting little more than their origin. Such 
are the Piirbi, the Kashmiri, the Bangdii. These people have their own dis¬ 
tinctions of caste and tribe in the countries whence they came. But isolation 
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from their fellows in a land’of strangers binds them together in oloser union. 
The Purbi is a Piirbi to the people of the Panjab, and nothing more ; and in 
manj cases this looseness of classification spreads to the people thenisetyes/and 
they begin to class themselves as Purbi and forget their original divisions. 
Examples may be found even nearer home. The Hindu Is a small class on 
the frontier, and he is generically classed as Kirar Avithout regard to his caste. 
The men of the Bagar are strangers in the Panjab, and they are comtnonly 
known as B%ri Irrespective of Avhether they are Jats or Eajputs. ^ Many more 
instances of similar confusion might be given. Even community of creed, 
where the nurti^ers concerned are small, constitutes a bond which cannot be 
distinguished trom that of caste. The resident Sikhs on the Peshawar 
frontier are a caste for all piaetieal piu’poses; while the case of the Bishnois of 
HariSna who are chiefly recniited from two very different castes is still more 
striking. 

341?. The trades-guiM type of caste.— The second type which I have 
included together with castes proper and the western tribes in my caste tables, 
is almost precisely the trades-guild of Europe in the middle ages. And it 
again owes its existence very largely to the prevalence of Mahomedan ideas. 
It is found chiefly in the larger cities^nd is almost always known by a 
Persian or Arabic name. The class of mrzis or tailors is a good example of 
what I mean. Here the caste organisation, the regulations of the fraternity, 
and the government by common council or ^panchdyat are as complete as 
ainong the true cavstes. But there is no longer even the fiction of common 
origin, and the only bond which unites the members of the guild is fhat of 
common occupation—a bond which is severed when the occupation is aban¬ 
doned and renewed when it is resumed. I have already said that I am^ not at 
all sure whether this is not the case with tl)e artisan castes in general in a far 
greater degree than is commonly supposed. It appears to me that in the case 
of the menial and artisan classes the real caste is what 1 have already noticed, 
and shall presently desciibe more particularly, under the name of the section; 
and that the caste name is often merely a generic term used to include all who 
follow the same ocGupation. If the numerous agricultural tribes of tbe Indus 
who are included under the generic term Jat ohseiwcd caste distiimtions and 
refused to eat together and intermarry, we should have a state of things oorre- 
sponding exactly with what wo find throughout the Province among the 
industrial classes, where each so-called caste comprises under a common 
occnpational term a number of sections of different geographical origin and of 
different habits, who refuse to hold communion with one another, and are for 
all practical purposes separate castes. But even here the distinction is often 
based upon minor differences in the occupation or in the mode of following it; 
and community of origin in the remote past is often, though by no means 
always, admitted. And even if my suggestion be well-founded, there is still 
this cardinal distinction, that in the case of the caste or section of the caste ilie 
basis of the organisation is hereditary, and the stranger is admitted volu/itarily 
and deliberately; whereas in the case of the guild there is no pretence to com¬ 
munity of blood, and anybody following the craft is admitted almost as a 
matter of right. To this class probably belong the M'^ll^h, the (iassd,b, the 
Sabzi-farosh, the Mdshqi when not a Jlnnwar, the Nun gar, and many of 
those qua^i-castes of whom I have to sajr that I cannot tell whether the name 
signifies anything moi*e than the occupation of the people iniduded under it. 
Somewhat similar to these are the followers of divers occupations which are 
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almost if not altogether confined, in the east of the Province at least, to the 
merohers of a single caste, of which the chapter on artisan and menial castes 
furnishes so many examples. The Bharbhunja is almost always, I believe, a 
j tliC J'diT^h IS Siiwftys ti ^ btiij it would not iuivo Ibccn Sftfc) 

to class them as Jhmwar and NSi respectively, and so I have shown them 
separately in my tables. Yet another form of quasi-caste is afforded by the 
religions and ascetic ordetti offaMrs which, in the absence of all pretence of 
community of blood and the pnrely voluntary nature of their association, are 
somewhat analogous to the trades-guild. Theses men abandon caste properly 
so called on entering the order to which they belong j but it would have been 
absurd to omit them altogether or to show them under " Miscellaneous,” and 
I hsve therefore ranked them in my tables as castes. Many of them are sub¬ 
ject to some form of authority which is exercised by the order in its coroorate 
capacity j but many of them are absolutely free from restrictions of any kind, 
and the word caste is not really applicable* to these classes. 

845. Different types inelMded in the caste4ables,~ThuS the figures of 
my tables of tribes and castes include groups formed upon several very distinct 
types. There is the true caste in the Brahminieal sense of the term, the 
Brahman, Rajput, Banya, and so forth j the tribe or race based upon common 
blood, su(^h as the Path^n, Biloch, Iv^thia j there is the colony of foreigners 
like the Purbi and KashmW, or of believers in a strange creed like the Bishnoi; 
there is the tme occupational caste such as the Mi, the Chamdr, and the 
Ghuhraj there is the eomraon trades-guild like the Darzi and the QassSh ; 
there is the occupation pure and simple as the Jarrgh and Ghardmi; there is 
the ascetic order as the Gos&iii and Nirmala; and besides these there are all 
jiossible intermediate stages. Moreover, the name which is .applied to a true 
caste or race in one part of the Panj^b, in another merely signifies an occupa¬ 
tionof which fact Ar&in and Biloch are two notable examples, the fest 
meaning nothing more than a market-gardener in the Salt-range Tract, the 
latter little more than a camelman ip the ccntic of the Province, and each in 
either case including an indefinite number of caste^ or tribes with nothing but 
community of occupation to connect them. 

348. Effect of conversion upon caste.— -At the beginning of this chap¬ 
ter 1 stated, ailmittedly as an exaggeration of the truth, that caste has little 
necessary connection uith the Hindu religion, and that conversion from 
Hinduism to Islam has not necessarily the slightest effect upon 'it. I shall 
now consider how far that statement has to be modified. I have attempted to 
show in the preceding paragi-apbs that pride of blood, especially in the upper, 
and shanm of occupation, especially in the lover classes, are in all societies the 
principal factors which regulate social rankj and that when Brahminism 
developed caste, all that it did was to bind the two together, or at least to pre¬ 
vent the dissolution of the tie which bound them and which would have 
^broken down in the ordinary course of social evolution, and. while thus perpe¬ 
tuating the principle of the hereditary nature of occupation and social statu.", 
to hedge R round and strengthen it by a network of artificial rules and restric¬ 
tions which const, uite the. only characteristic peculiar to the institution of 
caste. Tills I take to coiistituto the oiily eonneetiou between Hinduism and 
caste j and it is obvious, that these restrictions and prejudices once engrafted! 
on the social system, mere, change of creed has no necessary effect whatever 
upon their nature or their operation. As a fact in the east of the Panj^b con- ' 
version has absolutely no effect upon the caste of the convert. The Musalm&n 
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poses exactly as much a Rajput, Gujar or Jat as his Hindu brother. His 
social customs are unaltered, his tribal restrictions are unrelaxed, his rules of 
marriage and inheritance unchanged j and almost the only difEerence is that he 
shaves his scalplock and the upper edge of his inoustache, repeats theMahome-’ 
dan creed in a mosque, and adds the Musalm^n to the Hindu wedding cere¬ 
mony. As I have already shown in the chapter on Religion, he even worships 
the same idols as before, or has only lately ceased to do so.^ 

347. The fact is that the people are bound by social and tribal custom, 
far more than by any niles of religion. Where the whole tone and feeling of 
the country-side is Indian, as it is in the Eastern Panjjib, tlie Musalman is 
simply the Hindu with a difference. Where that tone and feeling is that of 
the country beyond the Indus, as it is on the Panjdb frontier, the Hindu even 
is almost as the Musalmdn. The difference is national rather than religious. 
The laxity allowed by Mahomet in the matter of mtermarriage has no effect 
upon the Musalman Jat of the Dehli division, fur he has already refused to 
avail himself even of the smaller license allowed by the Hindu priests and 
scriptures, and ])ound liimself by tribal rules far stricter than those of either 
religion. But the examjde of the Pafchdn and the Biloch has bad a very great 
effect upon the Jat of the Multan division j and he recognises, not indeed 
the prohibitions of Mahomet,—or rather not only them, for they represent the 
irreducible minimum,—but the tribal rules of his frontier neighbours, more 
strict than those of his religion but less strict than those of his nation. 
I believe that the laxity of the rules and restrictions imposed by the customs 
of castes and tribes which is observable in the Western Panjiib, and among the 
Hindus no less than among the Musalmans, is due far more to the example 
of the neighbouring frontier tribes than to the mere change of faith. The 
social and tribal customs of the eastern peasant, whether Hindu or Musalmdn, 
are those of India; while in the west the people, v/liether Hind u or Musalman, 
have adopted in great measure, though by no means altogether, the social and 
tribal customs of Afghanistan and BiTochistd.n. In both cases those rules and 
customs are tribal or national, rather than religious. 

At the same time thc're can be no doubt that both the artificial rules of 
Hindu caste, and the tribal customs which bind both Hindu and Musalman, have 
lately begun to relax, and with far greater rapidity among the Musalmans 
than among the Hindus. And this difference is no doubt really due to the 
differehee in religion. There has been within the -ast 30 years a great 
Musalmdn revival in the Panjiib; education has spread, and with it a more 
accurate knowledge of the rules of the faith * and there is now a tendency 
which is day by day growing stronger, to substtute the law of IsMm for tribal 
custom, in all matters, whether of mtermarriage, inheritance, or social 
intercourse. The movement has as yet materially affected only the higher 
and more educated classes; but there can be little doubt that it is slowly 
working down through the lower grades of society. The effect of conversion to 
Sikhism has already been noticed in the chapter on Religion^ as has the effect 
of change of creed upon the menial classes; and this latter Vv'ill be dealt with 
more at length in that part of the present chapter which treats of those castes. 

1 Tliia is inuch lews tnie ol‘ the middle classes of the towns and cities. They have no reason^ to 
be partienhudy proud of their (awte; while the superior education and the more varied constitution 
of the urban population weaken the power of tribal custom. In such cases the convert not unfre* 
quently takes the title of Shekh; though even hero a change of caste name on conversion ia pro¬ 
bably the exception. 
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848. Effect of Islam in strengthening the bonds of caste.—But if the 
adoption of IsIAm does not absolve the individtial from the obligations common 
to bis tribe or caste, still less does its presence as such tend to weaken those 
obligations. Indeed it seems to me exceedingly _ probable that where thO 
MusalmAn invasion has not, as in tl;c Western PanjAb, been so wholesale or 
the couiitiy o.P the invaders so near as to change bodily by force of example 
the whole tribal customs of the Mahomedan conquest of 

Northern India has tightened and streng'thened rather than relaxed the bonds 
of ca.ste; and that it has done this by depriving the Hindu population of their 
natural leaders the Rajputs, and throwing them wholly into the bands of the 
Ihihmans. The fall discussion of this question would require a far wider 
knowledge of Indian comparative sociology than I possess. Rut 1 will briefly 
indicate some considerations which appear to tne to point to the probable tiiith 
of my suggestion. I have said that caste appears to have been far more loose 
and less binding in its earlier form than as it appeared in the^ later develop¬ 
ments of Brahminism; and we know that, at least in the earlier ami 
stages of Hinduism, the contest between the Brdhman and the Rajput for tne 
social leadership of the people was prolonged and severe (see Mmr s bansknt 
Texts, Vol. I). The Mahomedan invaders found in the Kajput irmce.s 
political enemies whom it was their business to subdue and to divest of 
authority; but the power of the Brdhrnans threatened no danger to thmr nile, 
and that they left uiiitnpaired, The Brahminic influence was probably 
so strong in the Pan jdb as in many other parts of India ; but it is markedly 
strongest in the Deh'li Territory, or in that portion of the ^ Province m whic^ 
lying under the very shadow of the Muglial court,^ Rajput power was^ most 
impossible. Moreover, it is curious that w^e find the institutions and restrictions 
of caste as such most lax, and a state of society most nearly approaching that 
which existed .in the earlier epoch of Hinduism, in two very dissinular parts 
of the Panjdb. One is the Indus frontier, where Mahomedanism reigns 
supreme; the other is the .K.dngi'a hills, the most exclusively Hindu portiou of 
the Province. On the Indus we have the Salyad and the Pir, the class ot 
Ulama or d ivines who take the place of the Brahman j _ the Path An or Bilpch 
as the case may be, who correspond with the Kshatriya; the so-called Jat, 
who is emphatically the people or Vaisya in the old sense of the word, and 
includes all the great mass of husbandmen of whatever caste they may be, 
Aw^ns, Jats, Rajpiits and the like, who <‘annot pretend to Kshatriya rank; 
the Kir/ir or trader of whatever caste, Banya, Khatvi, or Arora, corresponding 
with the later use of Vaisya; the artisan or Sudra; and the outcast or 
Mleehchba. The two last classes have no .generic names; but the three hvst 
coiTespond almost exactly with the Brahman, the K shatriya, and the Vaisya 
of the middle Hindu scriptures, nor are the boundaries of these divisions more 
rigorously fixed than 'wofind them in those scriptures. The other portion of 
the Province in which caste restrictions are most loose and casto divisions most 
general and indefinite is the h ills; or precisely the only part c>f ^ 

Panjib into which Mahomednm?^^ no entrance, m which 

Mahomedan ideas have had no influence, in which Hinduism bats lemained 
absolutely sheltered from attack from without, and in which the oldest Rtijput 
dynasties in India have preserved their supremacy iinbroken up to withm the 
last eighty years. On the Indus we appear to have caste as it is binder the 
Mahomedan, on the Jamna as it is under the .Brahman, and in the^ Himalayas 
of Kfingra as it is under the Rajput. The state of caste relations^ in the 
Kangra hills is fully described under the heads of Jats in general, Rajputs of 
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the Eastern Hills, ThaJmrs and K^this, Kanets., and Hill Menials. The whole 
matter is suinined up in the quotation from Mr. Lyall given on page 176. 

Here the R^jpfit is the fountain of honour, and the very Brfihman is content 
to accept rank at his hands. Mr. Baines writes of the Ongra Brahmans :— 

" llie hill«, I have already stated, were the seats of petty independent princes, and in every 
principality the Br^'hinaus are arranged into classes of different degrees of purity. The Baja was 
always considered the fountain of all honour, and his classification, made probably at the connscl 
of Im religious advisers, was held binding upon the brotherhood. In these gi'ttduated lists no 
‘‘account was ever taken of the zamindar BMhmins, as they were contemptuously styled ;—they 
“were left to themselves in ignoble obscurity. Thus, in the days of Baja Dbann Clmnd, thetwo 
great tribes of Kdngra Brahmins,—the Nogarkotiaa ^ (from iVagarkot, the ancient name of 
** Ktingra) and the ‘ Batehrus,'—were fonnally sub-dividod into clans. Of the Nagarkotiaa 
** Dharm Chand established 18 different families, of which, at the risk of being considered tedious, 

“ I subjoin a catalogue.^* 

So we find the Rija of K4ngra bribed to elevate a caste in the social 
scale; and the R^lja of Ahvar making a new caste of a section of the Mm^s/ 
and prescribing limits to their intermarriage with those who had till then been 
considered their brothers. * ' 

Under Mahomedan rule the R^ijput disappeared^ and for the Hindu 
population the Brdhman took his place. Hence the wide di.flPerenees between 
caste in K^ingra and caste in the Dehli Temtory. In the Hills, the very [P. ISO] 
stronghold at once of Rajput power and of Hindusim in Its most primitive 
form^ we have the Brahman, but ^yith a wide difference between the Brahman 
who prays and the Bnthman who ploughs; we have the R6,jput^ a.name strictly . 
confined to the royal families and their Immediate connections^ and refused to 
such even of those as soil their hands with the plough; we have the great 
cultivating class, including the Thakars and lUtlus of acknowledged and 
immediate RS.jput descent who furnish wives even to the Riijputs themselves, 
and the Rdwats, Kanets, and Ghiraths of somewhat lower status; we have 
the Kirflr or Mahdjan, including not only traders, but all the K^,yaths and the 
clerkly class, and even Brahmans who take to those pursuits; wo have the 
respectable artisan class, the carpenter, mason and water-carrier; and finally we 
have the Koli or D%i, the outcast or Mlechchha of the hills. And from top to 
bottom of this social scale, no single definite line can be drawn which shall 
precisely mark off any one caste or grade from the one below it. Each one 
takes its wives from and eats with the one immediately below it, and the 
members of each can, and they occasionally do, rise to the one immediately 
above it- 

349* Tribal divisions among th(^ landowning castes,— Within the 
caste the fi rst great division of the landowning classes is into tribes; and the 
tribe appears to me to be far more permanent and indestructible than the caste. 

1 have already shown how in the west of the Panj4b the broader distinctions 
of caste have become little more than a tradition or a convenient symbol for 
social standing, while the tribal groups are the practical units of which the com¬ 
munity is composed. There is, I fancy, little doubt that when a family or 
section of a caste rises or sinks in the social scale, while it changes the name of 
its caste, it often r(‘tainB its tribal designation; indeed it is probable that' that 
designation not unseldom becomes the name of a new caste by which ifc is to 
be known in future. Thus the widevv-mairying Chauhdn Rajputs of Dehli are 
now known as Chauh^ins, and not as Rdjputs ; while their brethren of the next 
district, Karnil, who have not infringed the aisto rule, are known as Rajputs, 
and only secondarily as Chauhd.n B/tjpdts. This theory is in accordance with 
the tradition by which the constant recurrence of tnbal names in different 
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'cartes IS accoitiited for by the people themselves. The Chauhan Gujars, for 
instance, will tell yon that their ancestor W’as a Chaxih4n Eajpnt who married 
a Crdjar woman; ami that his descendants retained the. tribal name, while sink¬ 
ing' to the rank of Gdjars owing to bis infriagement of caste regulations.^ 
Indeed fJiis is simply the process which we see hi actual operation before ocir 
very eyes. As I have ali eady remarked, the same tidbe is know'u as Rajpiit in 
a tract where it has, and as Jat in a tract where it has not risen to political 
importance ; but the tribal name, intlicatiixg a far stronger and more enduring 
bond than that of common caste, stil! I'oniain^ to both. Sir Henry Maine 
has pointed out how two CH>nsideratiQns gradnally tend to be substituted 
for or added to the tie of comtnon descent as the basis of tribal xinity,: 
common occupation of land, and comnion subjection to tribal authoiity. He 
writes 

^VFrcnu tho moment when a ^tribal community settles down finally upon a definite space of 
land, the land begins to he the basis of society instead of the Icinship. The change is exceed-. 
“■ iiigly grudtnd, and in Some jmrtionlars it has not even now been fully accomplished 3 but it ha.^ 
been going on through the wdmlo course of history. The constitution of tlie family through 
acfual blood velationship is of course an observable fact- but for all groups of men larger than 
the family, the land on which they live tends to become the bond of union between them, at 
'' the ojcpenhfe of Itiriship ever more and more vaguely conceived.*^ And again— Kinship as the 
tie binding Communities together tends to he regarded as the same thing with subjection io com* 
inon authority, The notions of Powci* and Consanguinity blend, hut they in nowise supersede 
** one another.** 

The institutioD. oi hams ayah among the Biloches and Pathdns, by which 
refugeei^ from one tribe who claira the protection of the chief of another 
tribe are affiliated to, and their descendants become an integral part of the 
latter, is an admirable example of the second of these two processes; and ixi 
the substitution of land for blood as the basis of tribal unity, we very probably 
fi nd the explanation of that standing puzzle of Indian tribal tradition, how the 
common ancestor managed to conquer the tribal territory single-handed, or 
how, if he had followers, it ha-pjieus that all the living members of the tribe 
trace their descent from him, while the lineage of those followers is nowhere 
discoverable* 

850* ’Within the tribe the same basis of sub-division is often found to 
exist, the clans being apparently territorial, while the smaller septs are pro¬ 
bably founded upon real descent. In fact it is exceedingly difficult to draw 
the line between tribe and clan, except where the two are connected by the 
present occupation of common territory and subjection to a common tribal 
authority. When a section of a great tribe such as the Punwdi'R5.jputg 
separates from the parent tribe and acquires for itself a new territory as did 
tie Sifxls, the section becomes for all practical purposes a new and indepen¬ 
dent tribe, and the memory of the old tribe is to the new one what caste is 
to tribes in the west, a mere tradition of oiigin. So when a member of a 
tribe rises to sucli importance as to become independent of tribal authority, 
he practically founds a new tribe, even though he may still occupy the 
temtory formerly held as part of the old tribal domain; as, for instance, 
appe.ars to have been the case with the Barar section of the Sidhu Jats. 
Perhaps the most Btrikiug instance of the degree in which tribal divisions 
depend upon political and territorial independence, is afforded by the Biloch 

iThei^ k aiiotbci’ possible explanation of the traditiou, and that k that the caste was Inherited 
in the female lino. There no iiiconsiCerablo weight of evidence to show that this was the 
custom, at any rate among certain classes, within comparatively recent times. Bat fehs matter, 
like all other similar matters, needs further examination, 
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tribes, who were orgimlly five. Of these two, the Puod and Lash^ri, rose 
to prominence and divided the nation into two con-esponding sections. As 
time went on the nation broke up into a number of independent tribes, each 
with a separate territory aufl organisation of its own ; and now, though every 
Bilocli refers himself to either Rind or Lasbdri stock, the names are bnt a 
tradition of origin, and in the Panjfib at least no Bind or Lashfiri tribe can 
be said to exist as such. The groups of tribes found in different pa.rt8^ of the 
Province who claim common descent from some one of the great Rajput races, 
the Bhatti, Chanh&n, Punwar, and the like, are instances of the same process. 
The local tribes are now independent units, and can hardly be included iinder 
the original tribal name save as a symbol of origin. Thus the line of demar¬ 
cation between trilje and clan is no better defined than is that between caste 
and tribe. As soon as a section o f a caste alrandons the customs of the parent 
stock, whether as regards hereditary occupation or social habits, it tends to 
become a new caste. As soon as a clan separates itself from the territory and 
organisation of, the parent tribe, it tends to become a new tribe. Where 
the Indian trihaf and caste restrictions upon intermari'iage are still observed, 
the best definition would probaldy be obtained by taking endogamy and 
exogamy as the differentise of the caste and tribe respectively; a caste being 
the smallest group outside which, and a tribe the largest group within which 
marriage is forbidden. Bat in a great part of the Panjfib this test does not 
■ apply. 

351. Tribal divisions among the priestly and mercantile castes.— In the 
case of the (jastes or classes who, not being essentially landowners, possess no 
political or temtorial organisation, the basis of tribal division is very different. 
Here we have no comp.act tribes hised upon real or fictitious community of 
blood and occupying tribal territories.^ The Brfihman has almost invariably 
accompanied his clients in their migrations; and indeed it will sometimes be 
found that the Brdhmans of,a tribe or of a group of village conmninities, 
being too small in number to be independent, have kept up the connection with 
their place of origin long after it has fallen into neglect or even oblivion 
among the landowning communities with whom they dwell. Thus we find 
Bffihmans of different gotrm or clans scattered haphazard over the country 
without any sort of tribal localization, and the same is true of the mercantile 
classes also.' In both cases the divisions are wholly based upon real or 
imaginary common descent. The gotTcts of the Brahmans, the elans of the 
Kbatris and Aroras are innumerable; but they are not localised, and are there¬ 
fore proba,bly more permanent than are the territorial tribes of the la.ndowners. 
This absence of tribal organisation is perhaps one of the reasons why, of all 
classes of the community, the Brfihmaus and traders observe most strictly the 
artificial rules which preserve the integrity of caste organisation. _ llow far 
the Brahminical gotra is really tribal is a distinct question to which I shall 
presently return. 

But in the case of both the priestly and the mercantile classes, we find 
that their castes are broken up into setdions, too large an<l too devoid of 
cohesion to be called tribes, and approaching much more nearly to separate 
castes, both in the actual effect of the divisions upon social intercourse and 
intermarriage, and probably also in their origin. Tliese divisions are generally 
known by geogra.pliif;al designations, such as tho Gaur Brfilnnans of the 
ancient Ganr and flie Sarsut Brahmans of the Sarnswa.ti and the Tan jab, the 
Uttarddhi Aroras of tho north and the Djikhani Aroras of the south, the 
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< j^axwdl Banyas of Agroha and the Oswal Banyas of Osia, But the present 
dist/inciion between these sections is as a rule based upon difference of social and 
religious customs. It is not unnatiu’al fchaty in the course of ages, the strictness 
with which the artificial restrictions which regulate social and caste matters 
are obseiwed should vary iu different parts of tlie country ; and it is no less 
natural that, where the two standards come into contact, those whose standard 
IS the stricter should loot down upon those whose practice is more lax. The 
Gauf Brfihma,n sees with hon-or his Sarsfit brother eat bread from the hands of 
other than Brfihmans, and do a thousand things which to him would be pollution. 
Ihc result is that the Gain- refuses to eat or intermarry with the Sfirsufc, and 
that for all jiractical pui'poses the sections are not one but two castes • far 
moie so indeed than, for instance, the Jat and the Qujar. Nor does it seem 
to me impossible that these sections may in som.e cases represent real diversity 
of race or origin j that tlie Gaurs may have been the Brahmans of Gaur 
and the Sfirsuts the Brahmans of the Panjfib, both called Brfihmans because 

Iiothing else in common. Again, among some 
of the lan;iab trading castes great sections have been fixed within recent times 
which are based not upon geographical distribution, but upon voluntary diver- 
gence of social custom. _ Such are the great Dhaighar, Charzfiti and other 
sections of the Khatris described under that caste heading. Throughout all 
these great sections, whether geographical or social, the same tribal divisions are 
commonly fomid unchanged. The tribes or clans of the Gain- and Sarsut 
Brahmans, of the Uttarfidhi and Dakhani Aroras, of the Agai'wal and Oswfil 
aiiya aie in great part identical. Now whore these divisions are really tribal, 
and baseirupon eommon descent, this must mean that the tribal divisions 
preceded the divergence of custom which resulted in the formation of what 
1 have here called sections, and that; the original stock was one and the same. 
But where, as is often the case, they are mere Br^hrimical f/oiras, I do not 
tuiBk tuat tins necessarily follows.^ 

352. Tribal divisions among artisan and menial castes .—Among the 
artisan and menial castes we hnd ;preoisely the same great sections, based either 
upon difterenees of custom which m turn depend upon geographical distribu¬ 
tion or, 1 believe m vei^^y many cases indeed, upon difference of origin, one 
section of an industrial caste being descended from Jats who have sunk in the 
socia scale, another perhaps .from Alurs, while a third is the original .stock to 
which the industry has been hereditary beyond the memory of the tribe. The 
B n n'uv'm Satluj will not intermarry with the Jatia Chamfii' of 

the Behhlerntory becau.se the latter works in the skins of impure animals- 
the buthnr carpenter from Sindh looks down upon and abstains from marriage 
with the Khati of the Malwa ; and so forth throughout the list. Among the 
inoreovei', as among the priestly and mercantile, we have a double 

find what correspond 

tl tribal (livunons. But among the menial castes, or at least among those 
who occupy the position of hereditary village servants, I believe that these 
(hvisions often have then- origin i-ather in allegiance to the tribal master than 

noticed that the menial 

castes demote then- tribal snb-divisions by names famous in political history 
such as Bhatti, Khokhar or Chauhfin,- and our present papers furnish abundant 

Tri!' -'’f - 1 ^ "'ho is attached to the village of 

the jVIuhammadza i tribe wil l call himself Loluh- Mnhammadzai, while 


one 


Sg6 further Bcction 353 on the next page. 
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who livets in the service of the Datilatkhel will call himself Lohar Daulatkhel. 

There < 5 an be no doubt that the eojiuectioa between die village menials ant 
the agricultural communities whom they serve was in old times hereditary and 

not voluntary, and that the former were in every sense of the word adscnpti 

nleha. In fact, as I shall presently explain in grefter detail, we still Imd 
the tribal organisation of the ton-itorial owners or a tract perpetuated in 
great integiity by the territorial organisation of the village menials, where 
all hnt its memory has died ont among their masters. It seems to me more 
than probable that in old days, when menials were hound more closely to the 
tribes they served, the mimes of those tribes were used to (Ustingviish tut 
several groups of menials; and that for instance Chamiirs serving Bhattis 
would bo called ChamtlT tribe Bhatti, and those serving Ehokhars called 
Cham& tribe Khokhar. When the bonds grew less rigid and a change ot 
mastera became possible, the old name would ho retained though the reason ^ 

for it had ceaseil to exists and thns Ave Rjhould find Bhatti and Ivhokha [1.182., 
Cbamdrs scattered throughout the Province. In fact the process would be 
simply another instance of that substitution of the idea of subjection to a 
common aiitboritv for that of common blood as the basis of tribal, division, 
regarding which* 1 have already quoted Sir H. Maine’s language in section 
349, 

353. The Brahminical gotras.—I have said that among the priestly and . 
mercantile castes we find a set of divisions correspondirig with, the true 
tribal divisions of the landowning classes^ which runs through the groat 
geographical or social sections which I have described above. These divisions 
are^ among the Kliatris and Aroras, in all probability real tribes denoting 
common descent; or at any rate special association of some sort; at an earlier 
stage ill the history of the caste, of the ancestors of all those who now 
bear the same tribal name. Among the Brdhmans and Baayas thCwSe divisions 
are known as gotras^ and it is not so certain that their origin; among the 
Banyas at least; is tribal. The word gotra, more commonly known untler 
the corrupted form of got^ means a family or HncagO; the descendants from 
a common ancestor, and it also means a flock; those who shelter within a 
common fold. The B^^^hmans say that their gotras are named after the ^ 
great Hindu Jiishis, though it does not clearly appear wb<}ther ‘ the members 
of each gotra claim descent from the Rishi whose name it bears as from ib 
carnal or as' from a spiritual fatlnu*. It is curious that the names of many 
of the founders of - these gotras occur among the ancient genealogies of the 
prehistoric Eajpiit dynasties, the K^jas in question being not merely name¬ 
sakes of; but distinctly stated to be the actual founders of the gotra j and 
it would be strange if inquiry were to show that the priestly classes; Ulce 
the menials just discussed; own then tribal divisions to the great families 
to whom their ancestors were attached.^ At any rate, whatever their origin? 
the Brahminical gotras have among the Bifdirnans become absolutely heredi¬ 
tary ; and every Brahmaii; whether GaiU; Sdrsut; Ddkaiitj or otherwise belongs 
to some one or other of these gotras. Thus, taking these great sections as 
tribeS; the gotra is wider than the tribe; and while new tribes and clans can 
be and aa*e constantly being formed; no new gotra is possible. ^ 

» For » cixriotia jjistiiuoe of claB.sification of Brahmanft tribes by tbo coniinaMcl of % Kftjput 
ruler, see the guotatioa from Mt, Barne.si givoii ou pnge 179. [Ceuflus Report.] 

» l8 it possible that tho^o/raia a relic of descent tbrougrb tbo feaialo Uo ©, like the corre¬ 
sponding phscnomeiion among tlie AustraUau and North American Indians ? [Census Report.] 
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Bat the Brahminieal (jotva oxtenck far beyond the body of Brahmans; for 
the theory of the Hindu religion is that every Hindvi^ whatever be his 
caeto; belongs to some one or other of them. The tlras defiiied i^ 
only at marriage, on the occasion of rnnkalpa^ and in 'similar formal cere¬ 
monies ; and the great majority of tlie Hindu peasantry do not so much 
a.-; know that they have a gotra at all, much less what it is. Bvtt all the 
stricter Hindu castes, such as the Banyas and Khatris and Aroras, know and 
recognke their Indeed the Banyas have, so far as I know, no tribal 

divisions within the great sections of Agaiwdl, 0sw41 and the like, except these 
Brahminieal gotra$. Thus the question suggests itself whether the universal 
cmToney of the same set of gotras tlirougliout the whole Brdhmaii caste, and 
their acfoptioii by the Banyas,ds not due to a wish to conform vnth the mle 
of Hinduism just enunciated, rather than to any real community of descent 
denoted by a common gotra. In any case these gotras are of singularly 
little importance. Except to the priests and merchants and to some of the 
stricter and more educated classes they mean little or nothing; \vhile although 
to those priests and inercbants they do stand in some degree in the place of 
tribal divisions, yet as they are ia no way localised their significance is 
almost wholly religious, and the divisions which are really important among 
these castes are what I have called the great sections, ft matters little or 
nothing whether a Erdliman, a Banya, or an Arora is of the Gautama or 
of the^^Bharadwaj gotra; what we really want to know is whethervhe is 
Gaur or Saivsut, Agarw'al or Oswuil, Uttaradhi or Dakhani, The horrible 
trouble and confusion which resulted in the Gen sits from the fact that the 
peasantry of the eastern Pan jab call their tribes by the same word got as 
is commonly used -for the Brahminieal gotra^ will he noticed presently. 

354* Tribal divisions o£ women**--A. curious question arose in the record 
of tribes in the Census schedules; namely^ whether a woinaii chaiiged her 
fatherk tribal name for that of her husband on mamage. There is ho doubt 
whatever that the Brahminieal gotra follows that of the husband ; and the 
more educated eriuim'rators, knowing this, often objected to record the got 
or tribe of the wife as different from that of the Inisband. I asked some 
of my friends to make enquiries as to the custom iu various parts of the 
Province, but in many cases the and have evidently been confused 

in their investigations and replies. But on the whole the result eeems to 
be as follows. With Briihmans, Banyas, Khatris, Kayatlis, and iVroras 
the w'omank ^crifollows that of her husband. But this is almost certainly 
the , Brahminieal In some of the ^cases it must be bo, as the sec¬ 

tions do not intermarry, and there is nothing else to change. Among the 
Khatris it would bo Interesting to know whether a Kapur woman marrying 
a Mahra man would be considered a Kapur or a Mahra. Throughout the 
Western Plains Hindus change the clan ; but hep again they almos^ all 
belong to the castes uientioned above. In the hills and the sub-montane 
tracts the tribe is certainly changed; for in the lower lulls there is a formal 
ceremony called got hindla or ^‘'the tribal trencher, ' ’ at which the women of 
the tribe eat with the bride and thus admit her to the community. In the 
eastern districts the tribe is as certainly %ot changed at mandage, nor does 
boy change it on adoption. It is bom and dies unaltered with both man and 
woman. In Sirsa it does not cdiange, for a man always speaks of his wife by 
her tribal and not by her personal name; and the same custom obtains among 
the Dehli Gujars. On the other hand in Eirozipur, which adjoins Sirsa, the 
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custom of got hundla is said to obtain. Among tbo Musalmfi.ns of the west 
tbe tribe does not appear to change by marriage; bnt if the wife is of standing 
which is nearly but not quite equal to that of her husband^ she is often ad¬ 
dressed by courtesy as belonging to tbe tribe of the latter. The point is practi¬ 
cally iinpoidaivt in this way. The diversity of custom which prevails^ added to 
the interference of the educated enumerator^ makes the record of tribal divisions 
for women of exceedingly uncertain value; and it would bave been better to 
tabulate the males only for the several tribes and clans. At a future Census 
the enumerator should be directed to record the clan or tribe of a married 
woman as stated })y her husband, whethiu the same as his own or different. 

355. The tribal organisation of the people.— An extensive collection of [P.188] 
facte bearing upon the tribal organisation of the people, together with a most 
valuable dissertation on.the g’cneral subject, vdll be found in Vol. II of 

Mr. Tapper’s treatise on Panjdb <}mtomary Law, The Panjfib affords a pecu¬ 
liarly complete series of stages ))ei:weeu the purely tribal organisation of tbe 
Pathfc or Biloch of the frontier hills and the village communities of the 
Jamtia districts. The territorial distribution of the frontier tribes in the 
I'astnesses of their native mountains is strictly tribal. Each clan of each tribe 
has a tract allotted to it; and within that tra(*t the families or small groups of 
nearly related families either lead a serni-nornad life, or inhabit rude villages 
round which lie th(3 fields which they cultivate and the rough irrigation works 
w'hich they have constructed. In these they have property, but beyond them 
there are no boundaries In the common pastxire lands of the clan. Where the 
tribe or clan has occuph.'d a tract within onr border in sufficient numbers to under¬ 
take its (niltivj^xtion, tlie distribution differs little from that obtaining beyond the 
border. We Imvo indeed laid dowm boundaries which 7uark off areas held by 
groups of families ; but these boundaries are often purely artificial, and include 
hamlets rvhich are united by no common tie and separated from their neigh¬ 
bours by no line of demarcation save one based upon adrainistrative conveni¬ 
ence. When ho^vcver the tribe conquered rather than occupied the tract, 
and its cultivation is still in the hands of the people whom they subjugated, 
we find that they did almost exactly what we hare done in the case last 
described. They drew arbitrary boundaries wliich divided out the land into 
great Wocks or village areas, and each elan or section of a elan took one of 
these blocks as its share, left the cultivating population scattered in. small • ' 
hamlets over the fields, and themselves occupied central villages of some 
strength and size. These two types are found more or less prevailing through¬ 
out the Western Plains and Salt-range Tract. But in tbe great grazing 
gTOunds we find, perhaps even more commonly than either of these, a third 
typ(! which is not based npOn any soit of tribal organisation. A miscellaneous 
(',QUection of cultivators have broken up the land and so d.cquired rights in it, 
or have been settled by capitalists who acquired grants of land on condition 
of bringing it under cultivation. This form of settlement was especially 
encouraged under Sikh rule; when the cardinal principle of administration 
way to crush the gentry, to encourage cultivation, and to take so much from 
the actual cultivator as to leave nothing for the landlord. 

356. In the east of the Province we find the village community about 
which so niu(?h has been written; and nowhere perhaps in more vigorous per¬ 
fection than in the south-eastern districts. But it is a gi-eat mistake to 
suppose that the village community wholly supersedes tribal organisation. 

The tribal maps of the Pan jab when published will show how very generally 
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tribes hold compact ten*itories., even where the village communitieg are 
strongest. Where this is the ease the villages of the tribe constitute one or 
more tkapas, or tribal groups of village communities held together by feudal 
ties and by the fact or fiction of common ancestry. Under the Mughals the 
revenue administration used to be based upon these iliapa^y the revenue being 
assessed upon the group of villages as a whole> and being distribxited among 
them by the headmen of the collective villages under the presidency of 
the headman of the parent village. So too, till our time the definite bound¬ 
aries which now separate each village from its neighbours were very indefi¬ 
nitely n^arked oven in th(^ cultivated tracts, as is proved by the manner in 
which they zig-zag in and out among the fields; while in the common 
pasturCvS they were probably almost unknown, as to this day the cattle of 
neighbouring villages belonging to the same tribe graze in common without 
reference to boundaries. The following description of the orgamsation 

is taken from my settlement report of Karniii. The vigorous organisation 
of the priestly and menial castes, based upon the tribal organisation of their 
clients and masters, i$ especially interesting with reference to the remarks 
made in sections 351-52. It would be interesting to know whether the same 
holds good with the mercantile castes. 

K. tribal conimunity baling nbtanidd posaesyioii of a tract, in ootirBe of time it would be 
'* iacouv'enient for them «U to live togethar, and a part of tbo comtnimity wpuld fonud a new 
village, always on the edge of a draluago line-from wbicii their tanks would be blled. Tliis pro- 
“■ ceas would be repeated till the tract became dotted over with villages, all bpriugirig originally 
from one parent villugc. The people de crihe the facts by saying that of several brothers ono 
Beltled in one village and one in anotiicr ; but this no doubt menus that the parts of the com- 
inuiiity that migrated confuted of integral families or groups of families descended iu one 
comm m branch from the aucesfor. lu this way were divided the many villages kuowu by the 
same name, vritli the addition of the words ^ and I'hurd (big and little). This by no means 
implies that kalaii is larger than khurd, but only that the elder branch settled in kaUu. 

‘‘ Tiie gToup of viUages «o, bound together by common descent form a i.ha'pa, and are con- 
nected by sub-feudal ties w}dch are still recognized, the ^'jllago occupied by the descendants of 
the common rtncost<)r in the eldO't line being, however small or reduced in circumsiances, still 
acknowledged as the Ifcad. To this day when a headman dies, the other villngos of the ihapa 
assemblo to instal bis heir> and the turban of the parent village is trst tied on bis head. Wbou 
‘' Brahmans and the brotberhobd are fM <.>n the occasion of deaths, &c.,.it is from the !.^iapa 
*”■ villages that they are collected^ and the Brahmans of the l»ead village are fed first, and receive 
“ double fees. So among, the menial caates, Avho still retain an internal organisation of far greater 
*'* vltaUty than tlie bighcr ca-tesHow po^i-O'S, the representative of the head village b always the 
foreman ol‘ the casto jury wlilcli is assemblod from the villages to hear and decide disputes. 

In old days the subordinate villages used to pay some small feudal fees to the head village on 
“the day of the groat DBvali. The ho^d vilkge is still called 'the gretvt village;* the ‘turban 
" vlllttgo/ ‘ the village of origin/ dr ' thd lika village,' being the sign of authority formally 
“ impressed in old days on the forebotul of the. heir of deceased leader in the proBeuce of the 
assembledIn one case a village told me that it had, changed Its thaim because tbe:rf3 
‘‘were f.o many Brahitmns in its original /A-O'pa that it found it expensivo to feed them, X spoke 
“ to the original village about it, and they saci that no village change its thapa, and 

“ quoted the proverb' A sou may forget liis Boiisbip 5 but not * a mother her motherhood,' " 

It is curious to note how the fiction ol: comnion tleseent is preserved when 
strangers are adnatted into those tribal groups or village communities. The 
stranger who rocotves by gift a share of another's land is called a hlmmhhdi or 
earth brother ; and if a landowner of a tribe other than that of the 
original owners is asked how he acquired property ,ia the village, his invariable 
ansvver is they settled tne as a brother. 

357. Marriage and intermarriage between tribes.— The restrictiorts upon 
mtei'inarrlage will be given in some detail in II of Chapter VII in 

' M.r, Bouie notes tlmt tho membere of all the villages included in the thapa make ofPeriugs 
once a year at the Baiti of the iCka^ village. (See paragi’uph 220 sKpra,) 
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treating of civil condition i and It is iinnecessa.ry to repeat the information 
here. The custom, as to intermarriage in the hills wiU be found clesoribed in 
the sections on Kfi-jputs of the eastern hills^ E.4this and RSwats, and Kolis and 
D%is; while the curious rule against taking a bride .from a village matching 
with one^s own has already been disohssed in section 130* ■ The iwaxTiage 
customs of the people of Karnal wUl be fOiind minutely described at pages 
l?/7 to 134 o.f my settlement report on that district. A brief notice of some 
curious customs will he found in the present chapter under the head of Jats 
of the western sub-montane. The subject is one of interest and vate^ 

and sadly needs more detailed inquiry. Customs of this sort are of aU ^others 
the most persistent, and often throw most valuable light npon^ the origin and 
affinities of the tribes. The reason why 1 allucle to the subject in this place 
is, because I wish to point out how obviously the rules and customs regulating 
mai’riage point to the former existence of marriage by capture and, perhaps 
less obviously, of an intermediate stage when the capture had become fictiti¬ 
ous, but the fiotion was enacted with greater veri-similitude than now-a-days. 
Some of the suggestions I am about to make may very probably be fanciful; 
but the ge.iioral tendency of the facts is ^beyond the poasibility of a doubt. 
The strict mle of tribal exogamy which still binds all classes both Hindu and 
Musalm^an throughout tlie Eastern Plains, excepting howeyei: the priests and 
traders who observe only the pi’ohibitioiis of the Sanskrit scriptures; especially 
the rale against marrying from a neighbouring village j the foruial nature of 
the wedding procession, which must be as fa.r as possible mounted on horses, 
and in which only males may take pari ; the preparatory oiling of the bride-^ 
groom/the similar treatment of the bride being perhaps a later institution; 
ail point to marriage by capt/uve. So does the iise of the inark of the bloody 
hand at both villages. The marking all the turnings froin the vlDage gate 
to the bride^s house may be a survival of a very common intermediate stage, 
where the bridegroom visits the bride by stealth. The rule that the pro¬ 
cession must reach the girFs village after midday, and must not enter the 
village, but remain outside in a plaxiO allotted to them; the light between 
the gIrPs and boy^s parties at the door of the bride^s house ; the rule that the 
girl shall wear nothing belonging to herself; the hiding of the girl from the 
Doy^s people at the wedding ceremony; all point to marriage by capUtre; 
So do the rule by which the boy'^s party must not accept food at the ha.nds of 
the girPs people after the wedding, and must pay them for what they eat on 
the succeeding night, and the fiction by which the girPs father is 
to ignore all payment of money by the bridegroonPs friends. The bloody 
band stamped on the shoulder of the boy^s father by the girPs mother 
as he departs, and tlie custom which directs tlie girl to go off bewailing 
some one of her male relatives who has lately died, saying Oh my fa¬ 
ther is dead,'^ or Oh my brother is dead,*’^ are very marked ; as is the 
fight with sticks between the bride and bridegroom. Finally we have the 
rule that after the ceremonial goings and comingB are over, the wife 
must never visit her fatheris house without his special leave ; and the fact 
that— 

** the village into which his daughter is married is utterly tabooed for her fatlier, her older brother, 
and all near elder relativefi. They may not go into it or even driuk water from a well la that 
village, for it ie : ahameful to take anything from one’s daughter or her belongiiip. Even ho? 
** more distarit elder rolatioim will not eat or drink from tlie house into which the girl is maiTied, 
though they do not taboo the wliole viUago. The hoy’s father can go t> the girl’s village by leave 
of her fa^er, bat not without/^ 
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Slmlb’ly; all wonis ilenotuig rebtioiis^ by marriage are commonly 
used ai^ terms of abuse ; as^ for instaneCj m^ra, sdla, bahnoif jawdiy or father- 
iivlaAV; wife^s brotber^ sister^s husband, and daughter's husband. ^ Of these the 
first two are considered so offensive, that they are seldom used in their ordi¬ 
nary sense. ^ 

' 358. Social intercourse between castes.— The mles regulating social 
coui’se between different castes as they exist in the Jannui districts are given 
in the following quotation from the KartiA,! Settlement Eeport. 

Broadly speakkg, no superior tribe wili oat or drink from tlio hwids or vessels of ai< inferior 
** oue, or smoke its pipes. But tlio reputed pimfying Influences of fire espeeiaJly as exercised upon 
** ffhi and sugar, anti tbe superior cleanlinoati of mefcd over earthen vessels, are the foundation t>f a 
** broad dlstinctipn. All food is divided xvixy pahhi roU, or fried dry with gMt and t»r 

“ not so. treated. among tl\o Hindus a (diljrati Br^lmian will eat paJeJei^ but not katho/ii 

** rofj, from a ihm, a Gaiir from a Taga, any BralunaU or Taga from a Bajput, any. Brahitian, 
Taga or Rajput from a Jd.t, Gtijar, or Itor. Bxceptiug Brahmans and ■J’agas, each caste will 
drink water from a- vnetal vessel it previously scoured with eiirth (mihtjm), and will smoke from a 
pipe with a brass bowl, taking out tlio stem and using the baud with the lingers closecl mstead, 
from the same people with whom they will eat priXrid’bread j but they-will not drink or smoke 


with carpenters, but are ceasing to do so. Mix^iUnfins have lately become much le^s strict about 
these rid.es as goveriilng tbeir intercourse among themselves, and many of them now eat from 
any respectable Musahmin's hand, especially in the cities. And, subject strictly to tbe above 
‘M’ules, any Mimlm An Will eat and drink without scnqdo from a . Hindu; but no Hindu will touch 
either or kaohoM any Miisalman, and will often throw it away if only a MusalniAn'a 

“ shadow falls upon it, partly perhaps because MusalmAna eat froin eardhen vessels, which no 
Hindu can do unless the vessel lias never been used before. Tliis affords an easy mode of telling 
vdietber a deserted site has boon held by M^isalmAus or Hindus. If the In tter, there w'ill ho 
numbers of little earthen saucers found on the spot. Brahmans and Rajputs will not 

eat frotti any one holow a JAt, Hnjar, or Ror, while these three tidbos themselves do not ixs a 
rule eat or di'iiik Avith any of the menial castes; and the following castes are absolutely impure 
omng to their occupation and habits, and tlioir mere touch defiles food ; loathor-maker, wusher- 
man, barber, blacksmith, dyer (chympi)^ sweeper, dtlrn^ m.^idhdna7£. The potter is also looked 
upon as of doubtful purity. . The pipes of a village, being often left about in the common rooms 
'‘ and floids, are gonerally disringnished by a piece of something tied round tbe stem— blue rag for 
'* a Musalman, red for a Hindu, leatlicr for a Chmndr, stidng for a sweeper, and so fonh ; so that 
“ a friend wishing for a smoke may not defile himself by mistake, 

“ and most sw-efttmeats can be oaten .from almost anybody’s band, even from that of a 
kttthor-worker or sweopeA'; bnfc in this case they must be whole, not broken,” 

The extTaoi'diimry of matters io the hills is descril»ed under the 
heads Hill Menials, and Kolis and .Dagis„ In the west of the Province, where 
all caste restrictions are so lax, any Musalmiin will eat from the hari'ds of any 
respectable 3 iiernber of the same faith, while even Hindus are much less strict 
tharr in the east. So in the Sikh tract also; but here the mle against a 
Hindu eating from the hand of a Mnsalm/m seems to be even more strict than 
in the east. In all parts of tdi^ Province and among all classes any sort of 
intercorirse with the impiiiTs caste8> wln.dhiAr polluted by their occupation or by 
the nature of their food, is scrupulously avoided. 

Community of food is formally used as an outward and visible token of 
community of blood; and any- ceremony in which the tribe, clan, or other 
agnatic group takes a part as such, generally incIudes_^^oinc sort ^ for mal 

Mr. Wilson writes: “ Tliere a, very goueral rule against apeakiug of one’s wife’s father as 
^father-in-law'’ {sdsra). The Musiihuiius of Sirsa call hloi ‘uncle’ (tdga or cMeha)i tbe 
“ Brabmans of Gurgaon, ‘ Bandit vTi’ or ‘ Mitu’ di •. ’ the Ivayaths, ‘ B.ai Sahib ; ’ the Banyas, ‘ LAla 
“ Sahib ' or ' Sab Ji j ’ the Moos, ‘ Ohaudhri ’ or ‘ Afuaaddam ’ or—a spccittUy Meo Ago—dokm 
“ or ‘ old man’ (see Pullon) ; insomuch that If yeu ^aM .a Ateo woman dohn, she will fly at you 
‘‘ with ‘Ho yovi call me your raothov-iii-law ! ’ ; while if you addms.s be.r as hurhu r, which really 
“ means exactly tho same thing, she Will reply ‘ Very well, my son I Very well I ’ ’ 
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m PANJAB CASTES, 

eating together or con/affeaUo) more especially when tM object of the cere- 
luony is to admit a new member into the g’l'onp^ as at adoption or marriageJ 

369 General distribution of agricultural castes.— Abstract No, 64 

on the next page'^* shows the general clislribiition of castes througbout the 
Province, the tigures I’epresenting the pr()portion borne by each group of 
castes to every thousand of total population. 

The distribution of each caste will be discussed more fully when the 
caste itself comes under consicleration. It will of com^se be uiiclerstood that 
the castes are grouped very roughly. Indeed it will be apparent from the 
following pages that any but the roughest classification is impossible^ for not 
only is the dlass within whieli any given caste should fall incapable of exact 
definition, but it varies in different parts of the Province. Still some sori of 
classification was necessary on which to arrange the chapter, and I have there¬ 
fore divided the various castes and tribes into three great groups. The first 
or landowning and agricultural group conipi’Ises half of the total ;|)op)ulation. 
of the Punjab, and is even more important socially, administratively, and 
politically than it is numerically. It is divided into six see lions. The first 
includes the two great frontier races, the Biloehes and Pathans; and with 
the latter I have taken the Tanaoli, T^ijik and Hazfoi, as closely allied to 
them if not really entitled to be ranked with them. Next follows the great 
Jat race, and after that the Edjputs, with the Thdkars and Edthis whoni it is 
so imx)Ossible to separate from them, and one or two minor castes which ai:e 
perhaps rather Eajput tribes than separate i^astes. The next class, the minor 
dominant tribes, iuehxdes all those castes which, while hardly less iniportaut 
in their particular territories, are less numerous and less wddely distributed 
than the four great races already specified. Such are the Gakkhars and 
A wans of the Salt-range Tract, the Kharrals and Daud])otras of the Western 
Plains, the Dogars and Rors of the Eastern Plains, the Meos of Gurg^on, 
and the Gujars of the hills. Next follow the minor agricnltural tribes, the 
Sainis, Aifims, Kanets, Ghiraths, Ahirs, Mahtams and the like, who, while 
forming a very important factor in the agricultural community of the Panjtib, 
oocu|)y a socia.l and political position of far loss importance than that oi the 
dominant tribes. The last class is headed Foreign Races, and includes Shekhs, 
Mughals, Turks, and the like, most of whom perhaps have no real title to the 
name under which they have returned themselves, while many of them owni 
no land and are mere artisans, though these cannot be separated from the still 
greater number who are landowners. 

360. The distribtition of these classes is very marked. The Eiloches 
and Pathfins are of coixrse chiefly to be found in the trans-Indus districts ; 
but while the latter form the great bulk of the group in the districts where 
they iwevail, the former, who have settled in the Province at a far more 
recent date, are accompanied by a very large class of inferior cultivating 
classes of all castes who are, in accordance with the custom of the lower 
Indus, grouped under the comprehensive name of Jat, a term whose signifi¬ 
cance is in these parts occupational as nmcli as ethnic. Setting these districts 
aside, the Jats are to be found in greatest predominance in the great Sikh 
States and districts, and in the south-east of the Province in Rohtak and 
Hiss^r. In the sub-montane districts, the Salt-range Tract, and K^ngra, 

' For instance, the cerciuouy of ^ 0 # Jeundla (described in section 854 j. The eating together 
Vvdry commonly takes the form of a tllstribution of gur or sweatmeat?. 
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and throughout the cis-Indus districts of the Western Plains^ excepting 
Muzaffargarh which goes with the trans-Indus grotip^ the Rajput to great 
extent takes the place of the Jat. In the Hill States^ with the exception^ of 
Chamba, Rajputs are few, and are important by their social and political 
position rather than by their numbers. But the figures are of no very certain 
signilicanoe, since the line of demarcation between Thakar and Rathi who 
have been classed with Rajputs, and Kaneis and GIraths who have been 
classed as minor agTicultural tribes, is exceedingly diflicult to draw, and ^ the 
abnormal figures for Chamba are due to this cause. The propoHion of minor 
dominant tribes naturally varies from district to district, and their distribution 
is discussed in the section devoted to their consideration. The same may be 
said of the minor agricaltural castes, the group being too miscellaneous in 
its composition for its distribution to xiresent very general featui'es. But it 
is noticeable that where the Jat, who prefers to do his own cultivation is 
numerous, these caBtes are found only in small numbers, while they bear 
the highest proportion to total population in those tracts where the Hill 
Rajpfit, who looks upon agriculture as degi^ading, is most iai’gely represented. 
Taking the landowning and agricultural castes as a whole, they form the 
largest proportionof the population in the trans-Iadus districts; and this 
is due to the freedom from c>ccupationa] restraints which I have abeady 
noticed as prevailing on the frontiei', a very large proportion of the industrial 
and menial work being done on the frontier by members of the dominant 
and agricultural tribes, and not, as in the rest of the Province, by separate 
castes. They are least numerous in the sub-montane tract and in the 
Eastern Plains, where they are assisted in the cultivation by a numerous 
class of village menials, and where, the Hindu religion being most prevalent 
and commerce most important, the religious and mercantile elements of 
societies are most numerous. 

36:L General fiistributiou of professional castes. —The next groat group 
consists of the priestly, ascetic, professional, and mercantile castes, and includes 
people of very different social positions, from the priestly Brahman to the 
wandering pedlar, xis a whole they occupy a position superior to that of the 
landowning classes if measured by a religious standard, for the great mercan¬ 
tile castes come next after the Brdhmans in strictness of I'cligious observance; 
but indefinitely inferior if the comparison be made from a social or political 
standpoint. The Brjihmans ai’e naturally most numerous in the Hindu and 
the Saiyads in the Musalm^n poifions of the Province, the former being 
extraordinarily mirnerous in the hills where Hinduism is ^ stronger than in 
any other part of the Panj^b. The ascetic orders are chiefly to be found 
in the eastern and central districts, partly perhaps because they are more 
common among Hindus than among Mahomedans, but still more I suspect 
because it is in these districts that the wealth of the Province is concentrated, 
and in them that there is most hope for an idle man who wishes to live at 
the expense of bis fellows. The minor professional group consists of N&is, 
Mirfeis, Jogis, and the like, and its numbers are tolerably constant throughout 
the cis-Indus Panjdb, while beyond the Indus it is hardly represented. Taking 
the professional group as a whole, and especially the religious element, its 
numbers decrease steadily from east to west; chiefly because the Brdhmaiisl 
who form an integral portion of the stock from which the Hindu population ^ ^ 

has chiefly sprung, are naturally far more numerous than the Saiyads, who are 
but foreign immigrants in the Panj^b, The mercantile castes are^ found in 
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PANJAB CASTES. 


greatest abundance in the S6uth-western districts ; not because commei^ce is 
there peculiarly extensive^ bat because the Aroms, the principal mercantile 
castes of these parts/are not more traders/ but largely follow all sorts/of 
occupations both industrial and agriculturaL Setting these districts aside 
the trading-castes are least numerous in the hllls;, where com mem) is very 
much in the hands of the Brahmans. The miscellaneous class is Largely 
oouiposed of Kashmiris, who are chiefly to be found in the districts on the 
Kashmir border, and in the great Kashmiri colonies of Amritsar and 
LudhiAna. 

363. General distribution of menial castes.— The last of the three 
groups ebrnprises all the lower strata of society, the vagrant, criminal, and 
gipsy tribes, the village menials, and the industrial classes. I shall show 
when I come to discuss these castes in greater detail, how wholly impossible 
it is to class them by occupaiioa with even approximate accuracy. Thus 
the classes into which I have divided them in the abstmet have no very 
definite significance. Still certain broad facts are brought out by the figures. 
The vagrant tribes are chiefly fo be found in two parts of the Province, on 
the Rajputiina border and under the central and western hills. Among the 
village menial castes who perform so large a part of the agricultural labour 
in the Panjrib, naniely the leather-workers, scavengers and watermen, the 
leather-workers prevail throughout the eastern districts, the bills and the 
great Sikh states. In the centre of the Panjdb, and to a less degree in the 
Western Plains, their place is taken by the scavengers, and partly by the 
watermen. The menial and industrial class as a whole is most numerous in 
the hills where they liave much of the cultivation in their hands, and in the sub¬ 
montane and central districts where wealth is greatest and the standard of 
cultivation highest. It is curiously scanty in the west, and particularly on 
the Indus frontier; and this paitly because, as I have already pointed out, 
the hereditary restrictions upon occupation are more lax, and the poor Patban 
thinks it no shame to earn his bread by callings which would involve social 
degradation where caste-feeling is stronger ; but also very largely because on 
the lower Indus the menial who cultivates becomes a Jat by mere virtue of 
the fact, and is classed as such, where<as in the rest of the Panjft> he wmiild 
have retained his menial caste unaltered. In Sirsa, and to a less degree in 
Hiss^ir, the exact opposite is the ease. There the menial classes are more 
numerous than in the neighbouring districts because the tract is to a great- 
extent newly settled, and land is so plentiful and the demand for agricultuial 
labour so great that the lower classes have flocked into these districts, and 
though retaining at present their caste unaltered, have risen in the social 
scale by the acquisition of land or at least by the substitution of husbandry for 
menial callings. 

368, Arrangement and contents of the caste-chapter. —The rough 
classification adopted in Abstract No. 64 on the opposite page* will serve as a 
clue to the arrangement of tho detailed description of the various castes, A 
complete index of castes and tribes will be found at the end of the volume. 
I shall close this part of the chapter by discussing the system adopted for 
the record of castes and tribes and their sub-division at the present CensuS; 
and the nature of the results obtained. The matter is one of considerable 
moment, and the system followed has been the subject of adverse criticism 
both within and without the Province. The tribal constitution of the popu¬ 
lation possesses much more political and administrative importance in the 
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Panjdb than in most other parts of Northeni India, and indeed it may be 
said that the statistics which display it are almost the most valuable results 
of a Panjab Census, The remaining parts of the chapter will be devoted to 
an exarainataon of the figures for each easte, and a description of the caste so 
far vus my knowledge enables me to describe it. The crudeness and imper** 
fection of this portion of the work are to me a source of great regret. It is 
not only thijh our knowledge is as nothing compared wdth our ignorance of 
the subject; that is unavoidable. But 1 have to feel that of the information 
that I have collected only a portion has been utilised, while even that , portion 
/has been hastily put on record without any attempt to arrange or digest the 
material. I had intended to make some attempt at classification of the 
various castes based in some measure upon what appeared to be thvir ethnic 
affinities, and to examine carefully the question of the probable origin of each 
with the help of the whole of my material ; and indeed 1 have carried out 
this intention to some extent with regard to the. Biloeh and Pathdn tribes, 
the sections on which were mitten before orders regaa^ding the early com¬ 
pletion of the report were received. But as regards the remaining castes and 
tribes the time allowed me was too shori to permit of any sucdi treatment 
of the subject; and I was compelled to anrange the castes roughly in classes, 
and to content myself with stating the leading facts regarding each. The 
chapter has been written backwards, beginning from the end, and I have not 
bear; able even to read over again what I had written before sending it to 
press. As I proceeded with the w^ork faults in tlm classification became only 
too apparent, new lights were thrown upon what had gone before, and new 
facts were brought to light. There was no time to re-write what liad once 
been written, and all that I could do was to add the new to the old. Thus I 
shall often be found to repeat myself, the sequence of ideas will often appear 
to be broken and JiTegular, and even conflicting statements may have escaped 
iny notice. But the present chapter must be taken as only a rough preli¬ 
minary outline of the subject. Detailed tables of tribes and clans are now in 
Course of preparation which will embody all the sub-divisions of castes entered 
in the schedules of the present Census. Maps showing the distribution of tlie 
landowning castes and tribes have been prepared for each district and state 
and though it would have been impossible without great delay and expense to 
reproduce them with the present Eeport, I hope that the material -thus 
collected will be more fully utilised on some future occasion. One apparent 
omission in my treatment of the subject, calls for a word of explanation. 1 
had prepared tables comparing the caste figures of the present with those of 
the last Census. But I found that the classification followed in 1868 had so 
evidently varied from district to district that the figures were devoid of any 
determinate meaning, and it would liave been sheer waste of time to attempt 
any such comparison. To take one instance only, I find that in the Census 
of 1868, of fJ05,000 Musalman Jats returned for the MuMn division, 
rp, 188] 159,000 are in MuzafFargarh, 29,000 in Montgomery, 17,000 in Jhang, and 
only 63 in Multfin. In Dera Ismail Khan and Sbdhpur this column is 
actually blank. 

384.‘ Sebeme adopted for the record of castes and tribes.—Unless I have utterly failed 
to exptem the factn, a perusal of the foregoing paragraphs will have made ifc clear that we have 
three main units of social and fithnic classiticatiou to deal with in the Panj^b ; the caste or race, the 
tribe proper, and what I have for want of a better word called the section of the caste. Now these 
three units aro of very different value in different parts of the Province and anioiig various classes 
of the comraunity. In the east caste is of primary importance; among the landowning com¬ 
munities of tho west it is little more than a tradition of ancient origin. Among the agricultural 
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t’ke trlM is wosfc anAin the west iti» the one greet fact to be 

mone the priestly npd raeveautile classes it is almost raeanhigless, ana what^ve want is the section 
of tlie^caste What we did was to attorn lit to record all three tacts, where .existed,, mtending 
af f er^vards to select our ‘ figures. If we bad aiOked for two only we s^midd have nin J;lie ml of 
ffett'uifif one we did not want mid miasing: ope that we did ward, pt !!? 

woulddiave returned himself as Khatri ICapdx mid the oilier as KImtn Chjrzati i of two Brahman 
luT.tbers one would have appeared Biihmaii Sarsnt and the other m Brfilmian Gautama ; of two 
Blioeh brothers one would have been veiiordod as Biloch Rind and Lhe other as Iiuomi 1/aghari \ 
tabulation would have given us wholly ineauiugless and imperfect figures. We therefore divided 
Our ciistc column into three sub-columns beaded ‘t original caste or tribe, clan, ’’ ftud /;o# or 
sent Now the first difficulty we encountered was the translation of tliC'C headings. In the east 
gaum is used for religion and zdt for cafito; in the west qaum for caste xdi for tribeyor dan. In the 
♦ ust got is the universal wmrd for tribe among the peasantry, uiaomuch that the Ba.iput^ cftU their 
royal races not bub ^ 7 CHf .9 7 everyuvliere it is used by Brdhnmns., Banyas and the like for the 
Brabminioal gotra } in the west it is unhuowu save in the latter eeuHe. Ab for the local term for 
Bmaller tribes or clans they vary almost from district to district and from, caste to caste. After 
ooTisulting Commissioners we translated our headings * ud qmmh* ‘ ya firqa'h, * got 
‘ shdhh * The instructions issued for filling up these columns will he iouud in general letter C,> 
Appendix D., section 5^ at section 13 of the endosod instructions to enumerators and at section 25 
of the enclosed instructions, to supervisors. Their general tenour was that the cast© w race such 
as Eiiipdt or Pathtiu was to be shown in the first, its principal section .sitcb a^ Kind, Gaur, 
Agarwdl in the second, and its secondary sub-scotion such as Chaub:in, Gbatw’dl, Bbanidwftj in the 
third column; that ih^ r/ot if there was any w^as always to go into tho third column 5 and that 
where there was only one division the second column was to be loft empty. The staff was warned 
against the loose use of the terms Jat and Gujar as names of occupations, and it was explained 
that the * original caste ’ column was intended to contam, not the custo of traditional origin, but 
the actual cast© to which the people were recognised as' now belonging. To these instructions was 
appended a sample schedule filled up by way of example, 

365, Errors In the record of castes and tribes.--! should explain that when I dwfted 
these liiatructioiia I kneiv nothing of any portiou of the Panjitb except the ,Tamna rlistricts, and 
had no conception how utterly different the divisions of the population and the relations between 
tribe and caste were in the west of the Province, For my sample schedule I procured specinioua 
filled up by Bistrict and yottlomcnt Offi^wa from all parts of the Province, and comiltod many 
natives of’different castes, yet there v*rcro several mistakes in the schcdulopm fact I believe 
it would be impossible to frame a set of entries which should not contain errors if judged by the 
varying standards current in different paits of the Panj^b. More than this, there errors m 
the examphis given in the instracthms j for I had not properly apprehended the nahiro of 
what I have called sections,and I did not rightly estimate the reltition between the Kfijpdt 
tribes of tlu^ Fanjdb and the great Ms or royal races. But the worst mistoke of all was;tbo use ot 
the word asl or “ original with ca.<te, and the use of the word got. ihe addmiou 01 osl 
induced many of the trib^is of the western districts and >Salt-range *Iract to return, not their caste, 
or tribe as it now stands, hut the Mughal, Kureshi, or other stock from which they are fond 
of claiwung descent: and it doubtless tempted many nndoubted Jats to record their Rajpit origin. 
And the use of the word r/o^ set people to find out \\dmt was the Brahminical yoifm of the person 
under enumeration. In the eastern districts the word was perfectly nnderstoocl, But m hills 
and in the Western Plains it is only used in the sense of gohri. It did not matter that I had asked - 
for got or shdJch. Tho latter word is not commonly used in connection with family or t^be } 
the former' is 5 and every enumerator insisted upon each person having a got. In I Moh 
Mr. Anderson foiind a village all entored as of one and that an uncommon one. On 

“ incmiry from the people themselves they said they really did not know what was their go^, but 
‘'that some one in the village had consulted the Biihmaus at Nirmand, who told him he was of 
" tho Pethmesi got, and the whole village followed him. The headman of the village when asked 
“ of what got' ho was, could not even pronounce the word. Tbo hefctov and more mtelhgent 
“ classes know their and others did not wish to be behind them. all this trouble was 

obviously caused by asking for the What I wanted, and what I said I wanted plainly 

enough ‘in the instructions, was the tribe or sub-division of tho caste 5 and that the people could 
probably have given readily enough. What was needed was to substitute the local term, whatever 
it might have been, for got or ; but the people knew what a got was, even if they did not 
know what was their’ goi, and hence the confusion. Another gteaf cause 
insistence with which the Census Staff demanded that all three columns should be filled up tor each 
person. T had said that I only wanted two entries where there was no second sulvdivwon, ns is 
the case in a very large number of cases, but that did not mattter the columns^ wore pero with 
sepamto headings, and one after another tho District Officers in their reports point out the dim- 
culty of getting entries for all three, the reason being that in many cases there ^yere only tacts 
enough for two. The result U that mnuy of tho .Tats entered as the third heading the name ot the 
HAjput tribe from which they claim to have sprung. And another most fertile cause of error must 
have been the efforts that were made to attain uniformity. In many districts committees were 
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held and a scboiioe of entries decided ux)on and pre.scribecl for the guidance of all enumerators. I 
have discuased the danger of all iixicli attempt in my section on DiMculties and Suggestions in 
Chapter XIII under the head ' Discretion to bo allowed in enumeration. ’ Educated nativea are 
‘‘ almost more apt than wo ourselves to go wrong in such matters, for we at least are free from 
prejudice and are ready to admit our ignorance ; and a committee composed of the TahsUdars and 
Extra Assistants of a district with xjawci* to decide upon Ihe entries of castes and tribas; would 
ensure with absolute certainty the ruin of a caste Censu los an independent moans of accxulring 
information. 

866 . Inherent diaicultles of a record o! caste.— But even supposing that I had not made 
any mistakes in my instructions and examples, and supposing that they had been rigiilly folloxved 
aocofdmg to their intention, the difficulties inhoienfe in the case are still so enormous that a really 
accurate record which should be correct in all its details would have been quite beyond hope of 
attainment. I have atte^mpted to show in the preceding pages that it is almost impossible to 
define a caste and difficult to define a tribc', and that it ia often impossible to draw a clearly marked 
line between two castes of similar standing. In fact the tribe proper is a far more definite and 
pemanent unit tlmn the caste. Mr. ^fteedman, wlm has criticised the scheme more severely 
and at greater length than any other ofiicer, sets forth the difficulties so ably and completely that 
I quote the Xiassago in full :— 

With the exception of the three columns relating to <'a8te no difflcnlty was found in filling 
« the schedules up. It will he understood that my romarhs regarding these three columns are 
« solely applicable to the Western Panjilib. 1 have had no experience iu the Panjdb east of the . 
'' Rdvi. Having spent three years in Gujr^t, 3J in Jluing, and 2 in Dcra Ismail Khdn, I think 
‘^ that my remarks will apply to the Mahomodan population of most districts w'cst of the 
** Chendb. 

These three columns assume* as Mr, Finlay very truly wrote, that the zemindars know far 
more about their ancestry and tribal divisions that they actually do, I do not deny that the 
three columns could ho filled up correctly, for each caste by an intelligent enumerator who 
understood exactly what was wanted, and who was acquainted with the tribes whoso inemhors 
be had to enumerate ; but the Census economy x>rohihitcd the employment of men of this stamp. 

** There are a considerable number of Mahomedtin JRdjp>uts in the Western Pan jab, known as Sydls 

or Chaddhavs in dbaug, Jftujuhas, Bhakhrals, Budhdls, Satis, Dhimda, Alpidls, Jodras, &o., &c., 
in the Rawalpindi Division.' Z^ow any member of these tribes if asked what bis " kaum * was, 

“ would reply Bhakhral or 8ati, Ac., as the case might be. Or he might very probably give the 
anh-divisiou to which he belonged, A Sydl Would be sure to answer thus. You would iu nine 
cases out of ten have to jiut some distinctly leading question before you ascertained whether be 
** claimed to be a Bajpiit or not. The .result is that sometimes Rajput the ' asl kaum, ' some-* 
times ^ Syal' the clan, and sometimes Chachkana the sept or family, is entered in the first of the 
three sub-divisions of column 7 : T noticed many entries of this description. In fact most of 
the Rajpdts of this district would give Rajpxit as their ‘ ffot, * placing their tribe as tlie * asl 
“ kaum." EntrieB of this description rvUturally depreciate the tabulation results considerably. 

Similar errors crept into the entries of the village artisans. A man may ply the trade of a 
weaver, oil-presser, or shoe-maker without being a weaver, oil-presser, or shoe-maker, by caste, 
[P, 189] Xj, JXiaiig weaving had been taken to as a livelihood by many persons who were not 
“‘o.f the weaver tribe. Yet many of these I have no doubt will bo jmt down as weavers 
'Mn the 'asl kaum' column. Again men of these low castes are very fond of claiming 
‘'relationship with the higher tribes, especially those of Rajput origin. I saw many entries 
" such as these—* asl kaum' Moohi * zat" Janjuha, Bhatti, Awan, &c. Now Janjnhas and 
" Bhattis are Rajputs. If the Mochi was a Jaujuha originally his 'asl kaum' isBajimt, 
"his zdt danjuha, and shoe-making is his trade. If be is a Janjuha by fiction then 
"Janjuha must bo pub down as he states. Shekha, converhjd Hindus, or men of low caste 
" who have risen in the world, also advance most ungrounded claims in the way of de.scent. 
" Apparently there is no escape from these difficulties in the case of village^ artisans, Sliekbs, and 
" other similar tribes ; but in the case of agriculturists I think more definite instructions would 
" have left the tabulation entries much more trustworthy. 

" I now venture to criticise some of the specimen entries attached to the enumerator's in- 
" structions. Tho entries opposite the name of Alahomed Ibrahim are 1, Rajput; 2, Syal; 
" 8, Pftuw^r.^ I can confidently assert that not one man in a hundred of tho Syals is aware that 
" he is a Panwar Bajput. 1 won&r if there are ten men who have heard they are descended from 
this of tho Rajput ti'ibo. I know exactly what answers an enumerator would get from a 
<' representative Syal zamindar. Question. —^What ia your tribe {kaim) ? Answer, —Bharwana : 
' Question. —What iayovir clan [zdt) ? Answer. —Syal. Que^ion. —What is your family (ffot or 
' shdJclb) ? Answer. only knows. .He will inevitably give his sub-division as his asl hmw 

^ This is one of the mistakes I have already referred to. Tho entry shouhl have been " Hdj* 
^dt-^JPunwdr — Sidl** 
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" and his dan as his Nothing less than a direot qnestion as to whetlscr ta is n EdjpAt or a 
“ J&t will elicit from him the fact that ho ia a Bnjpiit. As for ' goi ho ^hnWy has rjover board 
the word. The truth is that the present Mahomodau triboB of the Western 1 an mb, though 
immigrants from Hmclustau, have forgotten their ‘ V entirely ■ 

‘‘ ‘ haim.' In some few instances only is the name of the " ffot preserved, and then the tribesmen 
are quite unaware that their tribal name is that of their old ‘ 

** The next question is, What are the ad kauws in each district ? I notice that iii ojio of the 
“ sneclraen entries Giiiar is so entered. There are various theories us to whether the unjar is a 
p in ^ TTf-^.i_111 nf(uh/\nir. ni flin o>t*po+ Jftt triOG. lu 



no wiU at once aeuy w, wdu« n ~~— - - - - 

assert that, excluding and other tribes who have migrated from the other side of the 

f fl«.,.;nmf,n.Wf 9 TnticithA Jftts-hutif they are not .1 ask who are the numerous 



claim, or descendants of the sondn-law of the prophet as the Shahpur Khokhars state, or mere 
“ Jats as their enemies allege. In the second case only can they be anaslkanm. If m the 
tabnlation of different districts the ,tribe is sometimes entered as an ^ asl kanm and at ot^hers as 
a branch of the lUjput and Jat tribes, the results are likely to be misleading. Tlieii again there 
are tribes who are admittedly of ancient standing and yet have no traditions. Who are these? 
'*It is not unlikely that they were the originalinhahitants before the immigration ot the Hindu 
settlers As far as my limited experience goes -1 think it would be an easy matter to settle this 
point bkorehand for all the main tribes of each district, and also to give a few general iiisteuctions 
** as to hoiv doubtful tribes were to be treated. The qm^tion Are you a Ka 3 put or a Jat P would 
** clear un most cases of doubt w'hore the tribe was originally Hindu, the enumerator being warned 
of the custom of calling all agriculturists date. Then all tribes who came from the other side of 
the Indus would also be ' nsl kanm, ’ the Pathdns, Bilochos, Mughals, &c. The village Kamins 
‘'would also be included in the same list. Here the enumerators would be warned to ask the 
'Mndividual whether he was a Kamhi by trade only or both by trade and tribe.^ I would 

“ arbitrarilv class all agricnlturiste who admitted that they were not B^jpute and who were of 

undoubted Hindu origin, as Jats. This claasificatioii is perhaps not ethnologically accurate, but 
"every Patwari and moat zamindars would understand what is meant. I think too for the 
" Mahomedan population two columns w^ould have been enough. It seems unnecessary to ascer- 
" tain the numbers of each sub-division. We Nvaut to know the total Syil, Ghakkar, and Awan 
" population I do not think much w gained by working out returns showing the total i:)opalatiou 
" of the Bharw^iia, Cliuchkana, AdmAl, FirozAl, and Bugdial families. There are no restrictions on 
" intermarriage hotwoen members of the different families,' 

I have already explained the reason why three columns were taken instead of tw^o. We ' 
wanted two facte only 5 hut we wanted to make sure of getting them in the many cases where 

three facts were available and one wns not wanted, by recording all three and rejecting for 

our 3 elve.s the useless one; otherwise if wo had had two columns only, one of them might have been 
wasted on the useless fact. As it \va,s, one of our three columns was commonly occupied by the 
name of some wholly unimportant sept or family. And I do not agree with Mr. Steedman in his 
proposal to issue detailed instructions concerning the agricultural tribes of each district. 
Who is to issue them; and how is it to be ensured that the same tribe is classed similarly in two 
(Afferent districts 9 

867 Reasons why the sohome did not work.~--I think that on the whole the schemo was 
the best that could have been adopted; and if it had been possible to carry it out to the end aa 
it had been intended to do when the instructions were framed, I believe that results of very con^ 
siderahle accuracy would have been obtained. What was intended was this—to record every- 
thintr to tabulate all the entries, and to classify them throughout and produce the results 
m the final caste table. Thus, supposing one man had entered himself as Jat Bha^ and 
another as B^jpdt Bhatti, or one man osQureshi Khattar, another as Awdn Klmttav 
and a third as Quthshdhi Khattar, we should have tabulated them all separately, and then classed 
them as might he decided upon after consideration and inquiry. It was not expected that the 
material would be properly arranged in the schedules^^but we ho ped that it would all be recorded 

1 Would not this suggest to the artisan the setting up for himself of a mythical origin from 
some f Alts of glorious renown f 
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there, io bo arraiigod afterwards. But wheu wo came to examine the schedtiles we fotuad that 
the seimmte entries in the cast© column alone were numbered bv thousands, while the sub' 
divisions were nnmborod by tens of tliousands. I certainly had not, and I do not believ'e that any 
body elfi© coneeimed had, the very faintest ooneeptioii of hW mimerpus the entries would be. At 
any rate it was obviously quite out of the quostion to fcibulato and examine them all before cciu* 
pdation ; and what ^vas done was to deal \vith the entries in the first or caste column only, so far 
as the compilation of the final Genaus Table VIII was concerned. Even those entries I was com- 
pelled, for reasons given in the Chafiter 6ii Tabulation, to allow the Divisional Officers to olasaify 
for themselves where there nppeaml to bo no reasonable doubt as to the classification. With the 
headings for which they returned separate figures 1 dealt as is described in the Chapter on Com- 
piktion. The figures for the «u)>divisional entries wore tabulated in detail; but only certain 
selocted entries were taken out to be used in the Census Report, the iirinciples on which the sele(‘tiou 
was made being explained in the Chapter on Compiktiom 

368. Nature and degree of error in the final figures. --.Thus the figures as nmv given in 
the abstracts and appuidices of this report are liable to error in several w.ays. In the first place 
many memherw of a caste or tribe eutored as tbeir caste some race to which they arc pleased to refer 
tlieu* origin in remote antiquity. Eor instance, some Gakkhavs returned themsolves as Gakklmr and 
others as Aluglial, and are shown under those headings rcspectiyely in the final tables, wdilch there¬ 
fore do imt give the total uinnber of Gakkbars in the Panji^b. So some low caste men returned their 
caste as Hajpdt or Mughal or Qure^h ‘ out of joke ’ as several Deputy Conimissioners note. On the 

other band some men of good caste, such as Ski, Khokbnr, or Mughal, who were following the 

trade of weaver or carpenter, returned their caste as PdoH or Tarkhan, though the adoption of tliat 
^een in many eases teo recent to have brought about a change of cn4e. 

X ms lasherror was for the most part confinM to the Western Plains. Again, i>ersona who 
bidongod to the sum and returned tliat tribe as their caste will have been differently 

classed in diffierent divisional offices, or cla.ve(I under one heading in one division and retnrned 
separately and then classed by myself under another beading in another division. Thus the 
Bliaftk will have been classed RvS Jats by the Dorajtlt and as Ikjputs hy the Rawalpindi office. 

So the Jjangflhfl were classed m date irj Mnlhtn, while the Demjat’ returned them sepn/ntely and 
I classed them as Pathans. These errors however affect only those cases where the tribe was 
[P. 1901 AVhore a man returned himself as .lat, Rdjput, Patlkn and so forth, 

ho w’as treated as .siTch although the tribe be gave miglit raise suspicion as to the correctness of 
the returns. ^ Moreover the errors, if they must be so called, do represent actual facts. The 
Bbatti is a Eijpufc in Rawalpindi because there Rajputs are recognised. In the Deiajat he is 
a Jat, because there uo distinction is drawn between dnfc and Rijpiit. And it must be remembered 
that though tlie cases in which the errors detailed above occurred are numerous, the total figures 
affected are seldom large. There were cevtainly hundreds, I believe there were thousands of 
so-called castes returned in the Multan division which only included ten or fifteen people in fclie 
vvdwde division. The great mass of each caste returned themselves rightly and are shown correctly 
in oiii* tables : the items that are wrongly classed fire wliolly insignificant iii their total amount as 
compared wltl^D^ rightlj’- ck-^aed. But there arc, exceptions to this statement. 

I he distinction hetween Jat and Rd^pxit k so indefinite and so variable diat it can hardly be 
called a mistake to class a tribe Jat in one place and R^jpiit in another. This however has 
been done. But 1 have picked out the figures in each* rase and put them side b v side in the 
abstracts contained in the section on these two castes, and I think the error which Ims not been 
Corrected may be taken as exceedingly small. It k now in each man’s power to ti*ansfer the 
figures for any tribe from Jat to Rajput or e«ce refaccording to individual taste. The other 
chief exceptions are in the case of MughaU and Shekhs. Per Shekh.U was prepared. I knew 
that all sorts of low caste men, recent converts to Islam, would return themselves m Shekh ; 
and I lifld. the figures examined with a view to separate these, and the details will be found in 
the text of this chapter. But I did not know that in some parte of the western Panjdb Mughal 
was a» favonrito r. ] i - .dlu lous origin as ^hokh is in other parts of the Province, and i have not 
had the details worked out so carefully. Still almoet all xho large immbm have been separated 
from these two entries. So with Pathans. Many people, such as Dilazdk, have returned them- 
selves as Pathaus who do not really belong to the race; but their claim to the name is often admitted, 
and they have become in a way affiliated to the nation. Thus the considerable eiTors in the caste 
tables, a^ corrected in this chapter, amount to this ; that them is a confusion between Jat and 
put and between PatMn and certain allied races, which exists in actual fact fully as much as in the 
fi^ires; that some tribes or castes have been wrongly shown as Mughal and Shekh; and that some 
of the artisan castes have been shown an belonging’to the higher castes, while some of the higher 
castes i'.ave been included in the artisan castes merely because they followed their occupation; 
laking the Province as a whole the errors are probably insignificant, and hardly affect the 
general distribution of the population by caste. They are probably gi-eateat in the cis-Indus Salt-i ^ 
range tract, whore the tendency to claim Mughal origin in strongest. 

369. Error In the flares for tribes end sub-dlvJsions.-The figures for tribes and 
. suh-diVisions given m thia chapter are professedly only rough approximations. The manner in 
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which they were tahula.ted and ihe final figures compiled will he explained iu Boole II under the 
heads Tabulation and Cennpilation. The whole process was intended to he merely a rough one. 
The detailed tabulation ia now in progress, and I hope within the next few years to bring out 
detailed tables of tribes and clans for tlie whole Panjab. But besides inacenraoies that will have 
crept into the work of tabulation, there are several causes of error inherent in the material. In 
the firift place the spelling of local names of tribes, a?i rendered hy the onuraeratlng staff, varied 
extraordinarily. Some were evidently mere variations, as Bh^riwal, DhdKwal andDhiiniwil- 
some I knew to roprosent scpai’ate tribes, as Sidhn and Sindhu, Chhfna and Chfma j some I am 
still in doubt about, as Buta and BbiUta, Sam and vSarai. In working with a staff not always 
acquainted with the names of the clans, figures referring to two different tribes must often 
have been joined together, and other figures m'ongly omitted because ^ of some valuation 
in the speiUng. Another source of error doubiles” rvm the uncertainty regarding the 
woman^a clans discussed in section 354. On a future occasion I would tabuhito sub¬ 
divisions of castes for males only. Again many of the people aro presented twice over 
in two columns. Thus the Sial are Puhwdr Rajputs by origin. Suppose that 1,000 Siala 
returned themselves as Kajpiit Punwdr Sijdl, another thousand as Sial Punw^,r, another >1,000 
as Rajput Sidl, and a fourth 1,000 as Rajput Puuwar. All the 4,000 people would be shown in 
Table VIII as Rdjpdt j bnt in the derails of tribes we should have 8,000 Sial and 3,000 
Punwilr or 6,000 in all. This was quite unavoidable so long as only one tribal division was 
tabulatedbut as a fact the cases in which this happened were few, or at least the numbers 
fiffecced small. I had all cases in which the same people were entered twice over shown in a 
separate memorandum attached to the tribes table, and wherever the numbers wore at all con* 
eiderablol have mentioned the fa<5t of their double inclusion iu the text. This double entry 
occurred most often with the Jat tribes, who, in order to fill up thoir three columns, entered the 
RdjpTjt tribe from which they claimed origin as well as their own Jat tribe, so that we had 
people returning tliomselves ai Jat fciidhu Bhatti, and such people appear among the Jat tribes 
both as Sidhii and as Bhatti. 

870. Proposals for next Census, —What then is best to be done at next Census P It will 
be seen that mruny of the difficulties are due to the intrinsic diflaoulty of the question and to the 
varying nature of caste in the Panjdb. So far as this is the case no scheme will help us. 
In one respect, however, I hope that the task will be made much easier by next Census. I hope 
by then to Imvo brought out classified lists of all the tribes and clans returned in the present Census. 
The way in wbicli they will facilitate the treatment of the subject is explained in the section on 
Tabulation. If I had had such a .'lassifled list my task on this occasion would have been easy enough } 
and it is I think one of the most valuable results of the present Census that it has giveu us 
materials for the preparation of such a list. With such a list the tliree columns of the schedule of 
1881 are almost perfect in theory. But 1 do not think they worked as well in practice. I believe 
that the three columns which they erroneously thought they were bound to fill up, puzxled 
both people and staff, and caused a good many of our difficulties. Thus in future I would have 
but two columns, ami would head them Q^ttdfn and S7i(i7ch. I would not care whether caste or 
tribe was entered in the first column, as the classified list would show the tabulator how to class 
the tribe; and I would hoi)e ilmt the second column at any rate would generally give tribe. 
In very many cases it would not. There would be entries like Biloch Rind instead of Bitoch 
Baghdri, Brdhman Bashisht instead of Brahman Sarsdt. Banya Kasib instead of Banya Agarwdl, 
and so forth. But on the whole 1 think it would be better to accept the fact that the entnes 
must bo inoompiete, whatever scheme be adopted ; and would prefer the certainty of error of the 
two columns rather than the confusion and perplexity which the three columns cause to those 
concerned iu the onumeration. Above all things I would avoid the words ad and got. I would 
let tho patwaris, who should make the preliminary record, exercise their discretion about entering 
higii castes for menials or artisans, directing them to show the caste by which the people were 
commonly known in the village. I would tabulate both male :• and females for tribes aud clans, 
au:l awange them in order of numbers ; and 1 would have the Deputy Superintendent personally 
examine tho tribal tables for all above say 500, before compiling his final caste tables.^ Such 
an examination would do an immense deal towards increasing the accuracy of the caste figures ; 
but it was impossible in the present Census oudng to the double sub-division. I would show in 
my tribal tables the figures for males only, though those for females must be tabulated in the 
first instance in order to allow of transfer of entries from one caste heading to another. 

371. Bibliography.—The most detailed and accurate information available in print rogiU’d- 
ing certain, and those the most important from an administrative point of view, of the Panjab 
castes is to\o found in the numerous Settlement Reports, and more especially in tliose of recent 
years. Unfortunately they deal almost exclusively with the lundowning and cultivating castes. 
Sir H. ElliotPa o/ JY. W. P., edited by Mr. Beames, ia, so far as it goes, a mine of 

information regarding tho castes of the eastern districts, Sherring*8 Hindu Castes contmns 
much information of a sort, the first volume being really valuable, but tho second and third being 
infinitely Jess so j while the whole is rendered ranch less useful than it might be by the absence 
of any index save one that maddens the anxious inquirer. On the ancient form of the institution 
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of Caste, Wfilsoii 8 treatise on Indian Caste, mi Vol. I of Muir’s Sanshnt Texts are the 
soi-noritioe. pe _ second volume o± General Cunuingliam's Archaoldgkdl Sen arts huso, dis- 

^’y wuy of introauctiou, and there are many small pamphlets 
wlncb^ confcun useful information. But on the whole it is wonderful how little baa been 

Sninwnf ^ al*" regarding any of the moulal and out- 

CMt classes. Sir Geo. Campbell’s J»Aa» iff A »o% 3 / I have not seen : but it should be ihstruc- 
tive. At the head of the section on Pathins and Biloches I have .noticed the books h^hioh mav 
be most Usefully consulted. In the case of the other castes I know of no works that deal with 
any oho .p»meuia,r, oi* xncloocl with oul* Paiijdb caates ija general save those specified above. 
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PART II.—THE BILOCH, PATHAN, AND ALLIED 

RACES. 


372. Introductory and GeReral.-—Of the Panjab castes and tribes I shall [P. 1W1 
fii-st discuss the Biloch and Pathwho hold all our traiis-Iiulus frontier, and 
with them two or three races found in the Province only in small numbers 
which, though not Pathdn by origin or indeed in name, have by long associa¬ 
tion with the Pathans become so closely assimilated to them that it is best to 
take them here. The hgures will be found in Abstract No. b.5 below ; — 

Abstract No, 86, showing Biloohes, Pathans, and Allied Races for 

Districts and States, 
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Abstract No. 65, showing Biloches, Pathans, and Allied Races for 
Districts and States— 
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These two great cations, the Pathdn and Biloch, hold the whole country 
to the west of the Panjlib, the latter lying to the south and the former to the 
north of line drawn from the western face of the Sulemdns opposite 
Derah Ghazi Klidn almost due west to Quetta. But in the trans-Indus 
valley arid on the Panjdb face of the Sulemdn Range the Biloches have 

f nshed much further north than this, and the southern border of the 
ierah IsmUil Khdn tashil roughly marks the common boundary, while on this 
side the river the Biloches again stretch somewhat further to' the north than 
on the other. On either bank their common frontier is held by a tribe 
of mixed affinities, the Khetran being Biloeh in Derah Ghdz'i, Pathdn 
in Derah Ismdil, and probably of Jat origin in both; while in the thal 
the southernmost Pathdn tribe is the Baluoh, which is probably of Biloch 
descent. 
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These two great races present many features of unusual interest. Among 
both the tribal organisation still survives, in pai-ts at least, in the most 
complete integrity, anil affords ns examples ot one extreme of that senes 
whiJh terminates at the other in the vfflage coftmmnto^ 

eastern districts. Moreover the intense tribal feeling f 
Pathan and the care with which they keep up tueir genealopes, enable us to 
point to both nations for undoubted examples of the process by ^ 

possessed of pride of blood in an extreme degree affiliates to itself sections 
?f other races,Ogives them a pla,ce in its tribal organisation on condition only 

3,;McS’fe the enpeemt .ulh.rlty, ™ 

of common descent by which to account for their mesence. « ^n 

bo little doubt that the process which we know has taken place among tue 
Patlffin and Biloeh has not been without examples among the other races 
of the Panjab, and that aboriginal, Mongol, and other “JJ 

similar manner been absorbed into the tribal or caste organisation of the Aiyan 

^^^'^^373. The PathSns and the Biloches are both foreigners in the Paiij^b 

proper, and have entered its politicallmundaries within the last few hundred 

yea?s, though it is not impossible that in doing so the Pathdns only «>-entere^ a 
country which their ancestors had left more than a thousand years ago. Yet 
their freedom from the irksome and artificial restrictions of mte, and 
the comparative license which their tribal customs 

of intermarriage; have caused their example to produce a ^^ondaT > . 
upon the neighbouring Indian races j and^ it is the proximity of 
and the force of that example daily set before them by nations living next 
door, to which, far more fcliL to the mere political supremacy of a Mahomedan 
dynity or adoption of the Mahomedan creed, 1 attribute lirntj °f 
caste rules and observances which charaetcrises the people of ^ , 

Plains. The point has already been noticed in section 347. borne ot the 
social and triLl customs of these people are excealmgly 
fortunately we know but little of them,_ and what little 
have been able to collect I have not had leisure to record m the following 
pages. I may however mention two of their most striking customs. One is 
the prevalence of the vesh or periodical distribution of land among the compo- 
nenf households of a clan, which we found to be .f ® j ®Tn 

parts of the frontier when we annexed the lan^b, while it still exists m full 
force among both the Biloches and the PathAns of Independent Terutoiy. 
The second custom is also one common to both nations, though T1 ? 

all their tribes. It is the existence of a .Levitical clan, often caUed M.rkhtl 
among the Pathiins, who have the exclusive privilege of performing certain 
priestfy functions connected, not with the Mahomedan religion but '«th tnbai 
kremonies, such for instance as the dedication by passing under sptais of the 

fighting men of the tribe when about to go to war. 

avs, Tahulatlon of tribal statistics. —Political considerattona rendered it far miire iim»r- 
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olaaaiflcaKon made on the spot. Tlio system adopted was as follows. Eaah 

wished to ohMn 

^^paiafce iiguvos^ for clnferict. Of this list ho sent copies to all the other districts poDCCrn^ 

inoUiding all tribes or clans mentioned in any one of 
time ilntuct listj, and the figures irere tabulated in accordance >vith that joint list. The liiloch 
'"'rf”. **‘®“ Cpmpilod on the epot in tlie tsvo Uorahs and Muzatfargarh, and those for 
Pathans in the Pashasvar Division, Derail Ismdil IChdn, and Bannn. Dor other districts and for 

w^h oompilod to the be.st of our ability in the Central Office in accordance 

witn too jomt ust already montioned. 


THE BILOCH (CASTE No. 18). 


-The word Biloch U variously used iu the 


[Ih 103] 


376* Meaning of Biloch—Bibllography.i- 
Fanjah to denote the following people ;— 

1 Biloch pro^r, a nation which traces its origin from the direction of Makran. md 

now holds the lower Sulemans; mm 

(2) A cruninal tribe settled iu the great jungles below Tbaiie.sar; 

HumlmAn eamelman except in the extreme east and the extreme west of the 

iranjab j 

{4) A small Fathdn tribe of Derah Isindil Khan, more propcjrly called Baliich. 

, , ^i(® ‘fi®)'-®®' trilM will be described under vagi-aut and giepy tribes. It Is almost cei-taiuly of 
bue Bi och stock Ihe PntUn iribo Hill bo noticed under the Pathdns of Derah larndfl. It also 
w in nil probability a small body of true Biloclies who have become affiliated to the PatliSns. 
Owflgui-as for the most part refer to the true Biloch of tho lower frontier and to their represen¬ 
tatives who we Bcatfercd throughout the Paujab, But in the upper grazing grounds of the 

to h^bandiv “ ®”./‘“y® t**® glazing and breeding of camels rather than 

to husbandry, and thus Wio word Biioch ha,s become associated with the care of camels, insomuch 
tbAt throughout tho Peshfiwar, Rawalp.ndi, Lahore, Amribar, and Jiilandhar divisions, the word 
Biloch to used for any Mnsalindn camolman whatever be his caste, every Biioch being supposed to 
b? a camelman aud every Mahomedan camelman to bo a Biioch. In Sii'sa we have Ponwdr 
Kiijputs from Multan who are known bs_ Biioch because they keep camels, and several Deputy 
ConimBMonora recommended that Untwiil, Sdrbau, and BUoch should be taken together as one 
^sto The headmen of these people ace called Malii, and I have classed some five hundred 
Musalraans who returned themselves under this name, cliiefly iu the Lahore division, as Biioch 
It IS unposublo to say how many of the men returned as Biioch because they keep camels are of true 
Biioch origin, Settlemouts of Biloches proper are, exoludiug the MulMii and Derajdt divisions, 
*/*? report^ in pehll, Ourgdon, Karndl, Hissdr, Bohtak, Irndhiana, Amritsar, Guiran- 

wdia, ffrozpur, and Rawalpindi; bat in all tliese districts except the Hrst dve the word is used for 
camehneu .tI^o, and tbo figuros cannot bo separated. 

Bibliograpliy.—The following boolcs will bo found to contain infoimation iwardirig the 
Biioch nation; Hughes Jiilochistdn, a useful compilation of perhaps somewhat doubtful autboritv; 
Bnm^ Memorand'im on tM Dorah Ghdxi Bistrioi (Panjdb Seleationa, IX, t87J) chiefty 
statistical and by no means free from error; Dome's JBiloohi translated'; and Darned 

Moch VocahuCar^ {J. A. S. B., 1880), both including collections of BUochi folklore; Pottinger's 
Iraveia tn Biiochistdn and Sindh and Massons* Travels in the same countries. Fryers* Settle¬ 
ment Meport of Borah Ghdxi Khdn and UQ.QgVQgov*s Gazetteer of the If, W, frontier aive 
most valuable accot^iite of tho Biioch tribes; while the Bettlemeut Reports of those other districts 
in which Biloches are found in any numbers contain much useful information* 

376* Description of the Biioch.— The Biioch presents in inanj respects 
a very strong contrast %v;.th his neighbour the Pathrm. The political organic 
sation of each is tribal } but while tbe one yields a very large measure of 
obedience to a chief who is a sort of limited monarch, the other recognises no 
authority save that of a council of the tribe. Both have most of the virtues and 
many of the vic es peculiar to a wild and semi-civilised life. To both hospitality 

I had,, with the valoabl© asMStance of Mr, DoiiiCj ivritfcen n far more coznpleto account of the 
Biioch than that given in tho following pages. But after Mr. Douie had left India and 
many of my notes had been destroyed, a great part of tho MS. was lost in the ofRce ; and I had to 
rewrite it as best I could with very incomplete materials, and a very short time in which to 
complete it. 
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is a saored duty and tte saiety of the guest inviolable j both Icjok upon the 
exaction of " blood for blood ” as the first duty of man; both follow stidetly 
a code of honour of their own, though one very different from that of 
modern Europe; both believe in one God whose name is AlMh, and whose 
prophet is Mahomet. But the oue attacks his enemy from in front, the 
other from behind; the one is bound by his promlses^^ the other by his 
interests; in short, tlie Biloch is less turbulent, less treacherous, less blood¬ 
thirsty, and less fanatical than the Path^n : he has less of God in his creed 
and less of the devil in his nature. 

His frame is shorter and more spam and wiry than that of his neighbour 
to the noidlij though generations of indepeudence have given to him_ too a 
bold and manly bearing. Frank and open in his manners and without 
servility, fairly* truthful when not corrupted by our Courts, faithful to hie 
word, temperate and enduring, and looking upon courage as the highest 
virtue, the true Biloch of the Deraj^it frontier is one of the pleasantest men 
we have to deal with in the Panj^ib. As a revenue payer he is not so satisfac¬ 
tory, his want of industry, and the pride which looks upon manual labom' 
as degrading, making him but a poor husbandman. Ke is an expert rider, 
horse-racing is his national amusement, and the Biloch breed of horses is 
celebrated throughout Noithern India. Till cjuite lately he killed his _ colts 
as soon as they were bornj and bis preference for mares is expressed in the 
proverb —“ A man with his saddle on a mare has bis saddle on a horse a 
" man with his saddle on a horse has his saddle on his head.” If he cannot 
afford a whole mare he will own as many legs of one as he can manage j and, 
the Biloch mare having four legs, will keep her a quarter of each year for 
each leg of which he is master, after which she passes on to the owner of the 
remaining legs. He is a thief by tradition and descent, for he says, “ Gotl 
" wili not favom- a Biloch who docs'not steal and rob and “ the Bilocli who 
" steals recures heaven to seven generations of his ancestors.” But he ha.s 
become much more honest under tlie civllismg influences of ora irale. 

His face is long and oval, bis featmes finely cut, and his nose aquiline j 
he wears his hair long and usually in oily curls and lets his beard and whiskers 
grow, and he is very filthy in person, considering cleanliness as a mark of 
effeminacy. He usually canies a sword, knife and shield ; he wears a smock 
frock reaching to his heels and pleated about the waist, loose drawers and a 
long cottou scarf; and all the.se nrast be white or as near it as dirt will allow • 
of, insomuch that he will not enter our army because be would there be 
obliged to wear a coloured uniform. His wife wears a sheet over her head, 
a long sort of nightgown reaching to her ankles,_ and wide drawers; her 
clothes may be red or white; and she plaits her hair in a long queue. 

377. As the tme Biloch is nomad in bis habits he docs not seclude his 
women ; but he is extremely jealous of female honour. In cases of detected 
adultery the man is killed, and the woman hangs herself by order. Even 
when on the war-trail, the women and children of his eneiny are safe from 
him. The Biloch of the bills lives in huts or temporary camps, and wanders 
with his herds from place to place. In the plains he has settled in small 
villages; but the houses are of the poorest possible description. When a male 
child is born to him, ass's dung in water, symbolical of peitinacity , is dropped 
into his mouth from the point of a sword before he is given the breast. A 

1 there U, in tie hill* fthovo Hwand, a " »tono or cairn ot enraing,” erected »« a perpetoal 
memorial of the treachery of oue who betrayed lii» fellow. 
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tally of lives due is kept befcweeu the vaiious tribes or fatiiilies; but when 
the' aeeouat grows complicated it can be settled bj betrothals, or even by 
payment of Cattle. The rules of inheritance do not follow the Islamic law, 
but tend to keep property in the family by confining succession to agnates ; 
though some of the loading and more edrtcated men are .said to be trying to 
introduce the into their tribes. 

The Biloohes ai-e nominally Musalmdus, but singularly ignorant of their 
religion and neglectful of its rites and observances; and though they once call^ 
themselves and vrere called by old historians “friends of Ali/' and though, if 
their account of their ejection from Arabia be true, they must have originally 
been Shiah, they now belong almost without exception to the Sunni sect. 
Like many other Musalmkn races of the frontier tliey claim to be Qureshi 
Arabs by origin, while some hold them to he of Turkoman stock; their customs 
are said to support the latter theory : their features certainly favonr the former. 
The question is discus-sed at page.s 19y/of Mr. Fryer's Settlement. Report of 
Derail Glifei. Their language is a hiurich of the old Persian, and apparejitly 
contains niany archaic forms which throw light upon other modern develop¬ 
ments from *the same source. It is described in the Chapter on Languages. 
It is now hardly spoken, so far as the Panjdb is concerned, beyond the tnbal 
organisation of the Derah GhAzi Biloches; and even among them it is 
being gradually superseded by Multani or .Tatki, the language of the plains, 
and a Biloch CWef has been known to learn the language in order to talk 
it to English offioials. They have no written character, and no literature ; 
but they are passionately fond of poetry, chiefly consisting of ballads describ¬ 
ing the events of national or tribal history, and of love-songs; and local 
poets are still common among them. 

378. Early history of the Biloch.—Their account of their origin is that 
they arc descended from Mir Hamzah, a tlureshi Arab and an uncle of the 
Prophet, and were settled at Halab or Aleppo, till, siding^ with Hnsen, they 
were expelled by Yaziz, the second of the Utneyid Caliph,s._ This would be 
about 680 A. D.” They fled to the hill country of KirmSn in Persia, where 
they lived quietly for some time, and so increased in numbers that the King 
became desirous of binding them to himself by ties of mari'iage. He accord¬ 
ingly demanded a wife from each of the forty-four bolah or tribes into which 
they are said to have then been divided, though all traces pf them have 
long since been lost. But their fathers had never given their daughters in 
wedlock to a stranger, and they therefore sent forty-four boys dressed up in 
girls' clothes, and fled before the deception could be discovered. They moved 
s'outh-eastw.ards into Kecih Maki-an or the tract between AfghSnist^ and the 
coast of the Arabian Sea, then but partially inhabited, and there finally 
settled in the country which is now' known as Bilochistdn.* 

From JalAl Khfln, the Chief under whose leadership they made thei.r last 
migration, sprang four sons, Rind, Hot, IjashW and Korai, and a daughter 
•Jato. Five of their tribes still bear these names, but the Rind and Lashiiri 
rppear to have been pre-eminent; and the Biloehes, or at least that portion of 
the nation which lat^r on moved northwards to our border, were divided into 
two great sections under those names, anR I believe that all Biloch tribes ; 
still consider themselves as belonging to one or other of these sections. Thus 

* Mr. Fryer quotes authorities for the occupation of the Makran Mountains by Biloohes at 
least as early as (1) the beginning of the fifth century; (2) the middle of the seventh centary. 
(Derah Ghwi Settlement Report, p. 19,) 
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the Mazai‘i and Drishak, who trace their descent from Hot^ claim to beWg 
to the Rind section. Some fire hundred years after their settlement in Kech 
Makrdii; the Rind, Ijashari, and Jatoi moved noithwards into the country 
about Kelat, to the west of the lower Sulemans, the Rind settling in Shor-^, 
^^the Lashari in Gandava, and the Jatoi in Sevi and Dhadon, while the Khosa 
remained in Kech and the Hot in Makr&n.’^^ They are said to have dis¬ 
possessed and driven into Sindh a Jat people, ruled over by a Hindu prince 
with the Sindhi title of Jam and the name of Nindava, whose capital was 
at Kelat. After a time the charms of a woman led to jealousy between the 
nephews of Mir Ch^ar and Mir Gwd.hr^m Kh^n, the Chiefs of the Rind 
and Lashm’i sections* * Their claims were to be decided by a hoi^e-race held 
in Rind Territory, in which the hosts loosened the girth of their livaFs saddle. 
A fight resulted, and the Rind, who were at first worsted, called to their aid 
Sultan Husen,^^ King of Klioraean, and drove the Lashari out into Haidardb^d 
and Tatta in Sindh, where they no longer exist as an individual tribe. From 
this event the Biloches date the growth of their present tribal organisation ; 
and as there is now no localised tribe bearing the name of Rind, and as almost 
all the great tribes of oar frontier claim to be of Rind extraction, it is 
probable that the Rind, left sole possessors of the hill country of Kel^it (for 
the Jatoi also consider themselves as belonging to the Bind section of the 
nation), gradually split up into the tribes which we now find on the Derah 
Ghazi border. Several of these tribes have taken their names froiri tlie locali¬ 
ties which they now hold, which shows that their names are not older than 
their occupation of their present territories,® 

379. Advance of the Biloches into the Pan jab* —The Biloches had thus 
spread as fai* north as the Bolan ; but apparently they had not yet encroached 
upon the Sulemtin range which lay to the east of them, and which was held 
by Path^ns, while a Jat population occupied the valley of the Indus and the 
country between the Sulem^ins and the river. But about the middle of the 
15th century, the Turks or Miighals under their Arghun leader invaded 
Kachhi and* Sindh, and twice took Sibi, in 1479 and in 1511 A.D*^ About 
the same time the Brahoi, a tribe believed to be of Dravidian origin,*^ and 
who appear to have followed in their tracks, drove the the Biloch out of the 
fert/ile valley of Kel/it and established a supremacy over their northern tribes. 
Yielding to the pressure thus put upon them, the Kelat tribes moved east¬ 
wards into the lower Sulenrins^ driving the Pathdns before them along the 

^ Shoran is probably anotlier reading of Bara wan, the country between Quetta and KeUt; 
Clandava is on the uoi’tliern frontier of feindh, south-east of Sarawan; Sevi and Dhadon are 
doubtless other fortns of Sibi and Dadar, north of Ganddva and south-east of Quetta. 

3 Tills name should fix the date of the contest ; but I have been unable to identify the 
sovereign in question, who is also described as KSult^n Shah Husen, King of Persia. Mfr Ohakar 
lived in the time of Humiiytin, about the middle of the 16th century; but it is probable that these 
events took idace at least two centuries earlier. Mir Ch^kar and Mir Gwahr^m are renowned in 
Biloch story as the national heroes, and it is not unnatural that any great event should be referred 
to them. 

3 When the name appUe.s to a tract, the tract may have been called after the tribe j but whore 
the name belongs to a mountain, river, or other natural feature, the converse seems more 
probable. 

* It is thought probable by some that the Brahoi language will be found, when we learn more 
about it, to be Iranian and not Dravidian. 

6 One account postpones the occupation of the lower Bulemans by Biloches to the expedition 
with Humayiin to he mentioned presently, p is true that about the time of Humiiydn^s conquest 
of India ttie Pathdns of the Derail IsmdiT frontier were at their weakest, as will be explained 
when those tribes come under discussion. But it is also true that there is a tendency to refer all 
past events to the time of any famous incident, such as the inarch to Delili >vith Hnradydn. 
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range, while the Biloches from Sindli began, to spread np the Indns. Many 
of these latter took service with the Langlih rulers of Multan and were granted 
lands along the river ; and about 14.80 A. D. Isrodil Khan and Fatah Khiin, 
the two sons of Malik Sohrdb Khdn, and Ghdzi Khdn, son of Haji IvhS.n, 
all Dodai Biloehes and of Rind extraction, founded the three Derahs which 
still bear their names, ovci-came the Lodis of Sitpur, and established themselves 
as independent rulers of the lower Deraj^t and Muzalfargarh, which position 
they and their descendants maintained for nearly 300 years.^ Thus the 
Southern Biloehes gradually spread up the valleys of the Indus, Chan&b, and 
Satluj; while the Derah Ghdzi tribes came down from their hills into the 
paMdd or sub-montane tract, displacing a Jat population and driving them 
down to the liver, where they still form an important element of the popula¬ 
tion even in tracts owned by Biloehes. In 1555 a large body of Biloehes 
accomp.anied Humdyun, whom they had previously harassed in his retreat, in 
his victorious re-entry into India, under the leadership of Alir Chdkar, the 
great Rind hero of ' Biloch story. They are said to have consisted chiefly of 
Laghilri, Drishak, Gopjing, and .Tatoi. Mfr Chi,ka,r eventually settled in 
Montgomery, where a considerable tract, still partly held by Biloehes, was 
granted to him by the grateful sovereign, and died and was bm-ied at Satgarli 
in that district. It is probable that many of the Biloch settlements in the 
eastern districts of the Province sprang from Humfiyund attendants. 

The tribal organisation of the Biloehes now covers the whole of our 
southern frontier as far north as the boundary between the two Derahs, 
being confined for the most part to the hills and the land immediately 
under them, but stretching east to the Indus in the neighbom-hood of 
Rfijanpur. There is also a large Biloch element throughout the river lands 
of the Indus in both the Derahs, more especially in the southern and 
northern portion of Derah Ghdzl and just above the Derah Ismdil border; 
while in Bahawalpur and Muzaffargarh they form a large propoition of 
the whole population, and they hold considerable areas on the Satluj in 
Multdn, to the north of the Ravi in Montgomery, on the right bank 
of the Chan^b and along the Jahlam in Jhang, and on the latter river in 
Shahpur. But outside the Derah Ghazi Khan district, and indeed along the 
greater part of the liver border of that district, the Biloch settlers own no 
allegiance to any tribal Chief, are altogether external to the political’ organisa¬ 
tion of the nation, and do not hold that dominant position among theiiv 
neighbours which is enjoyed hjy the organised tribes of Dcrab Ghiizi. Many 
of them have been settled in their present holdings within comparatively 
recent times or, to use the words of Mr. Tucker, have_ acquired them “ as 
cultivating proprietors, rather than as a military caste which luled the country 
but left the occupation of the land to the Jats.” Figures showing the dis¬ 
tribution of the Biloehes will he found in Abstract No. 65, page 191.* 

380. Tribal organisation of the Biloehes. —Sohrdb Kh^, the chief of 
the Dumki, a Rind tribe, is the nominal head of the Biloehes, or at any rfite 
of those on our frontier; w’hile all the northern tribes beyond our border 
acknowledge the supi’emacy of the Brahoi Kh5n of Keldt, a supremacy the 
reality of which has always varied with the personal character of the Kbdn, 
and which it is probable that our own frontier policy has lately saved from 
total extinction. But for all practical purposes the frontier tribes are 


' The suioseqaent history of these tribes is related in section 385. 
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independent both of foreigners and of one another, and are held tog^th^ 
a, coWon nationality against ontsidcMi only. _ Ihe tribt\ at deast^ in its 
nresent form, is a political and not an efchnic unife and consistsota con- 
iloineration of clans boirnd together by allegiance to a common ChteL 
Probahlv every tribe contains a nncleus of two, three, or more dans descended 
from a single ancestor. Bat round these have collected a nuroher of alHliatcd 
sections : for the cohesion between the various parts of a. tribe or clan is not 
always of the strongest, and it is not very uncommon for a clan or a portion 
of a'clan to quarrel with its brethren, and leaving its tribe to ehutu the 
protection of a- neighboring Chief. They then becoine bs hammmks^ 
or dwellera beneath the same shade^ and he is bound to protect them aii(^ lej 
to obey him. In this manner , a small section lormedy belonging to tn 
Lagbtiri tribe, and still bearing its name, has atteched itself to the Uasrfou ; 
while there is a Jiskani section in both the Drishak and the Gnrehani tii les. 
Thus too, Rind tribes are: sometimes found to include Lashto elans. 
when msir Kbau, the great Khan of Kel 4 t who assisted Ahniad 
his invasion of Dehli, reduced the Hasanni tribe and drove them ;from toeii 
territory, they took refuge with the Khetrbi, of wlmdi tribe they now fora 
a clan.^ Even strangers are often affiliated m this manner. Tims the 
Laghfiri tribe includes a section of Ndhar Pathos (the family froim^w^^^^^^ 
sprang the Lodi dynasty of Dehli), who are not Bdoch but who are f^l'et ftu. 
And the GurchUni tribe iuclddes sections which, though bearing a Bi och 

name and talking the Biloehi language, are not allowed to be of .Bilocli iate 

and arc almost certainly J at. 

The tribe [tvM‘n}) under its chief or tumancUr is sub-divided into a 
small number of clans (j>dra) with their mqfdam m headmen, and each 
clan into more numerous septs {pUlli). Below ^o^e ^e 

of which it will sometimes contain as few as a dozen. The !'3 

upon common descent; and identity of f 

tribes, almost certainly indicates a common ancestor, t he sept is _ol couise 
onlv an extended family. The tribal names are often patronvmics ending 
in ^e Biloehi termination dni, such as GurchAni, Bfilacham; or in some . ew 
cases in the Pashto wi. An individual is commonly laiown by the nameral 
hie elan, the sept being comparatively unimportant. Marriage^withni the 
sent is forbidden,® and this appears to be the only restnction. I he Biloches 
freely marry Jat women, though the first wife of _ a Chief will always be a 
Bilortmi Wy say that they never give their ilangnters to Jats; but this 
rsSoitl^^^^^ probably true on the frontier, is.most certainly not so 
beyond the tribal 

The tract occupied by each division of a Biloch tribe is sulficiently _ well 
definS^: but withi this area the people are either wholly nomad rs tlm 

ease within our frontier, live in small hamlets, each mhahited^ by only a Lw 

families having property in their cultivated lands and imgation works, but 
without any actual demarcation of tho surrounding pasture lands._ Ihus the 
lurffe Ld ^compact village community of the Eastern Pan,jab is unknown, 
Imil our village or is in these parts _ merely a collection of hamlets 

included within a common boundary for admin istrative p urpo ses. 


i A Pertiiftn (? Tdrliomari) word meaning IO 3 OOO j a body of 10,000 troop^i; 

fribe furnishing a body of 10,000 troops. 

»But Mr. Ifryer eays that cousins commonly mtcnnarryi 


district ox 
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381, Tfibft) statistics.—'Abstract ^o. 06 on the next pag’e* shows thefigui’es 
for the loain Biloch tribes. Abstract No. 67t gives those for minor tribes 
for certain districta only, while Abstract No. 68 !; shows the principal clans. 

The percentage of the Biloeh population not included in these details 
is small in the districts where the Biloeh element has any importance, 
being only 9 per cent, in Derah Ghazi Khtln, 13 per cent, in Derah 


Ismail Khtiu, 15 per cent, in Mnzaffargarh, and 19 per cent, in .Multdn. 

is much larger. As Iras already been explained, sec- 
name occur in different tribes ; * while a clan of one 
tribal name of another tribe. Thus, where the columns 
Caste have not been filled up vrith sufficient care, 
are almost unavoidable. For this reason the tribal and 


In other districts it 
tions of the .same 
tribe will bea.r the 
for sub-divisions of 
errors in tabulation 


elan figures were tabulated in the district offices. 
Commissioner of Derah Ghfci, from whom I had 


Unfortunately, the Deputy 
hoped for great assistance. 


busy that tie was UBable to pay any attention to the inatter; and one 
>f the results which the Derah Ghftzi figures give arc patently absurd. 


was so 

01 two of-- —V..V- .xxwe,,. iiguicB s*'''-' “.I*' pacejiuy aosuru. 

It. IS to be regretted that the opportunity which a Census affords only at long 
intervals of obtaining an accurate detail of the Ghfizi tribes, should not Lave 
The points in wliicli the figures are untrustworthy 

are indicated below. 

382. The organised BUoeh tribes of the Derajat. It is only in Derah 
Ghfoi Khiin and on its frontier that we have to do with Biloeh tribes having 
a, distinct tribal and political orgaiu8a.tion. Elsewhere in the Panj^b the 
tribal tic is merely that of common descent, and the tribe possesses no 
corporate coherence. The Derah Ghfei tribes are in the main of Rind oricrin 
They are, beginning from the south, MazSri, Bugti, Marri, Dri-shah, Gurclilni' 
Tibbi Lund, Laghilri, Khetiin, Khosa, Sori I.,und, Bmidlir, Qasrani and 
Nutk&ii; and of these the Man-i, Bugti and Khetrdn are wholly, and the 
Gurchdm and the Leghdri partly indepeudent, while the Nutkani has recently 
lost its individuality as a tribe. The figures for both the Lunds are certainly 
and those for the Gurchlini possibly wirong, as is noted under the respective 
tribes. ^ 

[P. 197] TheMazari {No. 11) aw practically found only in Derail GhAziKhdn. of which tliov occiinv 

the southernmost portion, their western boundary being the hills and their eastern the ri4r TheiV 
oountry extends over the Sindh frontier into Jncobiibdd, and stretches northwards as far as TXmrkot 
and the Pitok pass. Eopuln is thoir headquarters. They say that about tho middle of the 17 t!i 
century they quarrelled with the Chiindia of Sindh, and moved into the SiAhAf vallev and Marte 
plain, and pe hill country to the we»t now occupied by the Bugti; but obtaining grants of laud iu 
^ 1 ®. oastwards towards the river. Mr, I'lyor puts their Ightine stronirlh 

at 4,000, but our returns show only 9,000 souls in the Province and there are very few hovemd onr 
border, the Shambani territory lying just behind it. Tho tribe traces its descent from Hot son of 
Jattl, and is divided into four claus. Riisfcamitiii, Masidini'. Hilachdni, and .Sargilui • of which the 
hrat two are the more numerous, though the chief is a BalachUni, ' 

The Marri, and the Bugti or Zarkanni (No. 38) hold the country bevond onr southern border • 
and are wholly mdepcmlent, or raUi^ the Kh4n of KeWt, not being found 

withm the Panjab. They are both of Bind origin. The Marri, who hold a largo area bounded bv 
the KheWn on the east, tho Bu^i on the south, Kaclihr of .Kelat on the west, and AfghanisMn on 
the north, are tho most powerful ami consequently the most tronblosome of all tho Biloeh tribK 
m,cy have four clans, the Ghasani, hohardni, Mazaraiii and Bijarfai, of which tho Masarani live 
be.voiid Sibi and the BoWn and are almost indepondent of the tribe. The tribe is wholly nomad and 
prmdatory. The Bi#i, who occupy the angle bctiieen the Wiers of the Panjto and Upper 
Smdh, am also oaUed Zarkanm and their clans are the Ratieja, Knthiini, llusdri, ialpdr, PhX 
aM Shambam or Kiaa. The last which i.s an almost independent section, separates tho main tri^ 
from onr border; while the Mam lie still further west. Both these tribes are pure Bind. 

* A sept of their Rahoja clan is also called Zarkanni, 
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Abstract No. 6S, showing the principal 
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PANJAB CASTES. 

Abstract No. 68, showing the principal Blloch Clans. 
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Tho Di’ishak (No. 18) are fcho moat scattered of all the Derah tribes, many of their 

ritlagea lying limoag a Jat population on the bank of the inclus j and thw fact reiidera the tribo 
hm powerful than it should be from its numhors. They hold no po/tion of the hills, and are 
pfactically confined to the Ghazi district, lying seattered about between the Pitok pass on the north 
and the Sori pass on the south. The tribe belongs to the Rind section - but claims descent from 
Hot, son of JaUl Khan. Its sections are the Kirradni, Mingwdni, Gtilfdz, Sargdni, Arbdni and 
Jiiiktlni, tho chief belonging to the first of these. Their headquarters are at Asni close to Kajaupur. 
They are said to have descended into the plains after the Mazari, or towards the end of the 17th 
century. 

The OurchanJ (No. 4) own the Mdrl and Drdgal hills, and their boundary extenda further into 
the nioiintaiiis than that of any other of the tribes subject to us j while their territory does .not 
extend much to tho oa4 of the Sulemdns, They are divided into eleven clans, of which the chief 
are the Pm'kdni, Shekhdni, Lashari, PeUd, Jlskdui, and Subzani. Tho last four are true' Bilochea 
and the last three Rinds ; tho remainder of the tribe being said to have descended from Gorisb, a 
grandson of Raja. Bhfmsen of Haidardbdd, who was adopted by the Bilochea and married among 
them. Ho is said to have accompamed Humaydn to Dohli, and on his return to have collected a 
Biioch following and ejected the Pathdn holders from the present Gurchani holdings. It h not 
Impossible that a conskle,rabto number of the Lashdri clan, who ate not too proud of their affili¬ 
ation to the Gurohdni, may have returned'thoraBelyes as liashdri simply, and so have been included 
iu the Lashdri tribe. The whole of the Dorkdni and about half of the La.ihari live beyond Oiir 
border, and are not subject to us save through their connection with the tribe. The latter is the most 
tiirhulenfc of all the clans, and they and the Pefcad used to rival tho Khosa tribe in lawlessueas of 
■ ■ conduct. They have lately been given fresh lands and are gradually settling doum. Tho OnrclnlM 

tribe is said to possess 2,000 fighting men. They are not found in any other part of tho Parvjab 
' . than Derah Gh^zi. 

The Tibhi Lund (No. 8) are also wholly confined to tho Ghazi district, where they occupy a 
small area in the midst of tlie Gurcliani country. They are composed of Lunds, Rinds and Khosas, 

: all of true Rind origin, tho Lund clan comprising some two-thirds of their 'ivholo nrunhers. These 

three sections were only quite recently united under the authority of the Tihbi Lund tumanddr, 
IJnfortunatoly, the figures given for this tribe evidently include those of tho Sori Lund mentioned 
below. 

The Lagharl (No. 22) oecupy tho country from the Kura pass, which is the Gurchfiui uorthern 
border, to tho Sakhi Sarwar pass a little to tho north of Derah, which divides them from the Khosa, 
They are of pure Rind origin and are divided into four sections, the Haddidni, AUdni, Bughlani, 
and Haihatdni, of which the first inhabit the hills beyond our border and are not subject to our rule, 
and are, or were in 18o0, nomadic and inveterate thieves. Tho chief belongs to the Alidni clan. 
Their head-quarters are at Chhoti Zerfn, whore they are said to have settled after their return from 
accompanying Hum^yuui expelling the Ahmadanis who then held tho present Laghilri country. 
The tribe nmnhers some 5,000 fighting men. They are also found in corisidevable numbers in 
Oemh and Muzaffargarh; hut these outlying settlements own no allegiance to the tribe. 

The Ttilpur dynasty of Sindh belonged to this tribe,' and there is still a considerable Lhgbari 
colony in that Pr''yiuce. .It appears probable that the representatives of several of the Korbhern 
Biloch tribes which aro now found in Sindh, are descended from people who went there during the 
TalpVir rule, 

883, The KhOtran (No. 37) are an independent tribe living beyond our border at the hack 
of the Lagbdri, Khosa, and luind country. Their original aettlemeiit was at Vahoa in the country 
of the Qasrdni of Derah IsradiT Khnu, where many of them still live and hold land between tho 
Qasrdni and the river. But the Emperor Akbar drove out the main body of the tribe, and they 
took refuge in the Barkhdn valley of the LaghM hills, aud still hold the Hurrouudiug tract and 
look to the Laghdri chief as their x-n’otoctor. They aro certainly not pure Biloch, aud tire held by 
#jr{ 5 ( 5 . 7 X many to be Pathdns, de^conded from Miana (No. 87 in.the Pathdn table of tribes, page 205),** 
brother of Tar(n, the ancestor of the Abddli; aud they do not in some cases mtermarry with Pathdns 
But they confessedly rescmblo Biloolies in features, habits, and general appearance, the names of 
their septs end in the Blloch patronymic termination dni^ and they arc now for all practical pur¬ 
poses a BUoch tribo. It is prohablo that they are in reality a remnant of the original Jat popula¬ 
tion ; they speak a dialect of their ovm called Khotranki which is an Indian dialect closely allied 
with Siwdhi, and in fact probaijly a form of tho Jatki speech of tho lower Indus. They aro the least 
warlike of all the Biloch tribes, capital cultivators, and in oonsequohco exceedingly wealthy. In 
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* See Maegregor's the Frontier, Vol. II, iiago268, for an account of 

Its origin. 







The tribe as it now stands i8 coihpoBccl of four clans, of which the Ganjurn repfesents the 
original Khetr^n nucleus, while to them are affiliated the DhdriwalV or Chdeha who say that they 
are Doclai Biloches, the Hasanni, once an important Biloch tribe which was crushed by N^,sir Khdii, 
the great Kh^n of Kclat, and took refug-e with the Ivhctrdn of whom they are now almost ind^^ 
pendent, and the Ndhar or Bdbar, who are by origin Lodi Ffithdns, 

The Khosa (No. 6) occupy the country between the Lagbari and the Qasrani, their territory 
being divided into a northern and a aouthern poiddon by the territory of the Lunds, and stretching 
from the foot of the lulls nearly oorosa to the river. They are .said to bdve settled originally in 
Keoh ; but with the exception of a certain niimher in Bahaw'alpur, they am, so far as the Fanjab 
is concerned, only found in Derah Ghdzi. They hold, however, exteiwh^o Inud.^ in Sindh, which 
were ir^aritod them by Huwdydn in return for military service. They a e one of the most pow(?r- 
ful tribes on the border, and very indopeiideut of their Chief and are " admitted to ho among the 
bravest of the Biloches.” They are true Hind.’i and are divided into six dans, of which the Babe" 
linl and Laui are the m(»st important, the latter being an offshoot bf the Khotr^n affiliated to the 
Khosa. The other four are Jaggel, Ja.ndani, Jarwar, and Malirwini. The Chief belong'! to the 
BAtel clan. The Khosa is the most industrioas of the organised tribes; and at the same time the one 
which next to the Gurchani bears the worst clmractei* for lawlessness. In 1869 Major Pollock 
wrote ** It is rare to hud a Khosa who has not been in prison for cattlo^stealing, or deserved to 
**bo} and a Khosa who has not committed a murder or debauche<l hia neighbour’s wlfeoi* destroyed 
*'his neighbour’s landmark is a decidedly creditable-specimen/* And oven now the descriptiMi 
is not very much exaggerated. 

Th0 Lund (No, 49) or Sori Lund, as they are called to disting^iish them from the Tibbi Lund, [P. 198} 
arc a small tribe which has only lately risen to importance. Their territory divides that of the 
Khosa into two parts, and extends t-b the bank of the Indus. They are not pure Biloches, andai’C 
divided into six clans, the Haidarani, Bakrdni, Zariani, Garzwani, Kuhdni, and Qiu'chani, none of 
which are important. The figures given for this tribe are obviou,sly absurd, and they liave appa-^ 
rently been included with the Tibbi Lund (No, 8). 

The Bozdar (No. 22) are an independent tribe situated beyond our frontier at the hack of the 
Qasrani Territory. They hold from the Saughar Pass on the north to the Khosa and Kliotriu 
country on the south j and they have the Luni and Mdsa Khel Pathdne on their western border. 

Abstract No. 67 shows over 2,000 men as having been within the Panjdb at the time of the Census, 
almost all of thorn iu the Ghazi district. These live in scattered villages alxnit Bajanpur and 
iimong the Laghari tribe, and have no connection with the parent tribo. The Bozddr are of Rind 
extraction, and are divided into the Oulani, Laclwiini, Ghulam^ni, Chakr^ni, Sihani, Shdhwani, 

JaUlani, J^fir^ui, and Rustamini clans. They are more civilized than most of the timsfroutier 
tribes and are of all the BUochos the strictest Musalmaus. Unlike nil other Biloches thoy fight 
with the matchlock i-ather than with the sword. They are great graziers, and their name is said 
to be derived from the Persian iuis, a goat/* 

The Qasraai (No, 16) are the northernmost of the tribes which retain their political orgauL 
satiou, their territory lying on either side of the boundary between the two Derahs, and being 
confined to the hills both within and beyond our frontier and the uub-montano strip. Thoix’ name 
is written Qaizardni or Imperial. The tribe is a poor one, and is divided into seven clans, the 
Lashkardni, Khdbdfn, Buddni, Vaswdni, Laghdri, Jarwdr, and Ruatamdni, none of which are 
important. Thoy are of Rind origin, and are not found in the Panjdb iu any number beyond the 
Derail district. “' 

Th6 Nutkanl (No. 13) are a tribe peculiar to Derah Ghdzi Khan, wliich hohks a compact 
territory stretching eastward to the Indus and between the Northern Khosa and the Qasrdni, The 
tribe once enjoyed considerable influence and importance, holding rights of superior ownership 
over tbo whole of the Sanghar country. But it no longer possesses a political organization, having 
been crushed out of tribal existence in the early days of Ranj^fc Singh’s rule. But the event is so 
recent that it still retains much of its tribal coherence and of tlio eharacteriitics of its race. 

384. The broken Biloch tribes of Derah Ghazi.— The tribes above enu¬ 
merated are the only ones to be found within or immediately upon onr border 
which have a regular tribal organisation. . But there are many other Biloch 
tribes, and among them some of those most mmiorously represented in the 
Panjfibj which occupy large areas in the south-western districts of the Pro¬ 
vince. They no longer hold compact territories exolusively as their own, 
while to great extent in the Derajat itself, and still more outside it, they have 
lost their peculiar language and habits, and can hanlly be distinguished from 
the Jat population with whom they are more or less Intermixed, and from whom 

^ Dhiriwul is the name of an important Jat tribe, 
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they (life in little but race. _ The history of the Blloches of the Derah Ohiizi 
lowlands wjjndly sicefcehed in _the next paragraph. Their most importent 
tribes are the RmtV the Jatoi, who still hold as a tribe, thono-h without 

political org™tioii, a compact tract in Sindh between Shikaimur and the 
Indus, the Lashtiri i Oopiing, Gurm^ni, Mastoi, Haj^ni, SanS&u, and 
Ahma(lani. These all he scattered along the edge of the Indus, intermingled 
With the Jats of the Ivachi or low riverain tract*. ^ 

.... > stated that the three 

sons ot Malik Sohrab lUiiin and Glifizi Khan, Dodais, founded Derah Ghitzi, 
Deiuh Ismiiil, and Derah Eatah khan. The tribal name of Dodai seems to 
have been soon dropped, or perhaps the leaders were of a different tribe from 
their follower j for the representatives and tribesmen of Ghazi Khfo are 
locally known as Mihriim, those of Ismkil Khfm as Hot, and those of Eatah 
khan as knlaehi. The party of Jatah Khtin never seems to have attained to 
w]tv.T? WM almost from the beginning subject to the Hot. 

With brhfci Khrimcame the Jiskdm, who occupied the cis-Indns tract above 
Bhakkar, while with the Hots came the Korai whose name is associated with 
heminanold Eilochveraa ^The Hots and Kor^i are joined together: 

_ they are equal with the ilmd.» The korai do not apoear to have efercisei 
independent rale. At Je zenith of their power the Hot, Mihritni, and Jlskilni 
held sway ovei-almost the whole of the Indus valley and of the thal between 
the Indus and the Chanab, from the centre of the xVIuzaffargarh district to the 
bait-range Tract, the northern boiinilary of Sanghar and Leiah being the 
northern boundary of the Mihran the Indus separated the Hot from 

.Tiskam. During the latter half of the 16th century DAud Khfc, a Jiskani 
and the desceiidant of one of Ghfei khan^s followers, moved southwards and 
siilqnpted to himself the greater part of the Leiah country. A.tbar disoerseil 

it isfrom Biloeh klfe that the Jislnfoi, 
Mandiaui, Mamdani, Sargani, Qandrani, and MaMni, who still occupy the 

k " 1 trace their descent. In about 1750-^_1770 A I) 

the Mihrdni, with the Kalhoras or Sarais of Sindh in their 8 trnxi*o»le 

wit* Ahmad Shgih Durrani, were driven out of Derah Ghfei by the JiskLi 
and fled to Leiah, where many of them are still to be found; and a few years 
later the Kalhoras, expelled from Sindh, joined lyith the always turbulent 
Sargani to crush the Jiskkm rule. About the same time the Hot were over- 
thrown after a desperate struggle by the Gandapiu' Path^ns, 

The Biloches of Dera Ismlul are now coiiflned to the low lands, with the 
exception of the Qasr^ni and Khetr^n of the southern border who have abeady 
been noticed m secLmn ^83. 1 he upper hills are held by Path^ns. The 

principal tabes are the Lash&i,^ the Kul&hi and the JiskLi After them 
come the RimMyLaghfo^ the Chfelia, the Hot the 

Gmm<im, the Petafi, the Gashkori, and the Mihrtini. Of the four last all bnr 
the Pet^fi seem almost confined to Derah Ismail. 

^6. The Biiooh tribes of Muzaffargarh.-!^ Muzafegarh more perhans 
than m any other district the Biloeh is intermingled .vith tlie Jat p^ration 
and the tribal .nam e merely denot es common descent, its commo/owUrs 

of the techdm tr^e may have Mian clana 

3 8eo Bot« to the procediiig paragraph, ^ 
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CASTES, 


possess no sort of tribal coherence. The reason doubtless is that «tnc<*5 the 
Biloch ImniigTation the district has formed the borderland between the Lodi 
of Sitpur, the Ddiidpotva of Bahawalpar, the Mihrjtni of Lemh Ghazi, and tile 
Langdh of Multan. The Gopfing^ the Chaiidia; the Rind^ the Jatoi/ and the 
Kor^i are the tribes most numerously represented. ' Then came the liagh^iri, 
the Lasbdri, the Hot, the Gunndni^ the Petafi, the Mashori^ and the SahrS-ni, 
of which the last two are hardly found elsewhere. 

387. The Biloch tribes ol the Lower Indus and SatluJ.— A very copsider- 
able number of Biloches are scattered along the lower Indus and Satluj in 
Bahdwalpui’ and Mult6.n, and especially in the former. The most important 
are the llind,^ the Korai, the Gopfing^ the Jatoi, the Lashari,^ and the 
Hofc^ while less numerous bat still imporiant are the Ch^ndia.> the Khosa, 
and the Dasti. 

388. The Biloch tidbes ol the Ravi, upper Jahlam, and Chanab.— The 

Biloches of the Rdvi are chiefly found in the hdr of the Montgomery and 
Jhang districts^ where they occupy themselves in camel-breeding, holding 
but little land as cultivators. They consist almost wholly of Jatoi and 
Sind, which latter tribe has penetrated in some numbers as high up as 
Lahore. They are probably descendants of the men who under Mir Ch^kar 
accompanied Humayun and received a grant of land in Montgomery in 
return .for their services. In the Jhang* and Shahpiir districts, on the Jahlam 
and the right bank of the Chaniib, the principal tribes to be found are the 
Kind, the Jatoi, the Lashiri, and the Kor^i. 

389. Course of migration of the Biloch tribes.—Of the original location 
of the tribes I know next to nothing, and what information I hate been 
able to collect is given in section 378. But the above sketch of their 
existing distribution enables us to follow with some certainty the later 
routes by which they arrived at their present sectlements. The organised 
tribes of Derah Ghazi, including the Nutkani, would appear to have descended 
from the hills eastwards towards the river; and the four most insignificant 
of the broken tribes, the Mastoi, the Haj^ni, the Sanjrani, and the Ahmadilni, 
seem to have followed the same course. A few Laghari are found in Derah 
Ismful and Muzaffargarh, and a few Khosa in Bahhwalpur ; but with 
these exceptions not one of the above tribes is rejiresented in the Paiijdb 
outside the Ghfizi district, except the Qasrani whose hill territory extends^ 
into Derah Ismail. On the other hand all the larger broken tribes of 
Derah Gh^zi, with the single exception of the Nutkani which was till 
lately organised, and all the remaining tribes which possess any numerical 
importance in the Panjab except four Derah Ism^dl tribes to be mentioned 
presently, seem to have spread up the Indus from below, as they are without 
exception strongly represented on the lower course of the river, and not 
at all in the hill country. The Rind and the Jatoi seem to have come 
up the Indus in very great numbers, and to have spread high up that 
river, the Chanfib, the Jahlam, the Rdvi, and the Satluj. The Lashfvri 
and the Koiii followed in their track in slightly smaller number.s, but 
avoided to a great extent the Ravi valley. The Chandia, the Gopfing, the 
Hot, and the Gurmdni seem to have confined themselves chiefly to the valley 
of the Indus, the Chdndia having perhaps passed up the left bank, as they are 
found in Derah Ismdxl but not in Derah Gh^'izi. So indeed are the Hot, 


[>,109] 


noW to section 9S4, 
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but that is acoountod for by their seat of G-overnment iiaving been Derah 
Ismail, Pour tribes^ the Kulaohi^ the Jiskdai, the Gashkori, arid the MIhrdni, 
the two last of which are comparatively insignificant, are found in Derah 
Ismail and nowhere else save in Muzaffargarh, where the first three occur 
in small numbers. As already stated in section 385, the Jiskdni and KulHchi 
apparently had their origin as tribes in Leiah and Derah Fatah Khdii, 
while the IVIihrani were driven there from Derah Ghazi, It would seem 
probable that the Gashkori either came across the hills in the south of the 
district, or are a local sub-division of some larger tribe which followed 
the usual track along the river. The Kor^i are Eind; the Gop^ng and 
the Dasti are not pure Biloch, hut are said to have accompanied the Rind 
in their wanderings. 

THE PATHAN (CASTE No. 6). 

390. Figures and Bibliography for Pat!ians -~~The figuros given in Table VIII A., tinder 
the head Patlian, alTno«;t certainly inclaclo many pehiions whose Pathjln origin is t<) say the least 
donhtfulj: while the fignrea to.be (lisouss^d in the following pages show that such tribes as 
TanaoH, Jaddn, OilazaJc, Tajik, Khetran, and even Maghah hare returned themselves as Ppth4iiS. 
,^[ajor VVace writes: “I'lie tribes in the west and north-west of the Pan jab. who during the 
‘'last three centui'ies were fmiuently raided upon by Afghans, got into the habit of inveutiTig 
“ histories of Afghan origin as a protection against ill-t7’eatmont : and even where this motive 
was ahaont, the general tendency to claim kinship with the dominant race would produce 
the same effect. ^ Moreover the origin of some of the tribes on the Peshawar frontier is doubtful, 
and their afRllation with the Pathdns incomplete, and thus they would set up a claim to 
bo Pathan which the true Pathiln would indignantly repudiate. Mr. Tliovburu notices the 
many and bitter disputes caused by the preparation of the genealogical trees during the Bannu 
Settlement, aiid the attempts made by Jat clans to be recorded as Pathans. He writes; “A 
“ToW‘Caste man l>orn and brought up in a Pathan country, if serving away from his home, 
“ invariably affixes Khd.n to his name and dubs himself Pathan. It goes down if he can talk 
“ Pashto, and his honour proportionally goes up.” Still the great mass of those returned as 
Pathans are probably really so, and the figures represent very fairly the general diafcributiou 
of the race. 

In the second place, it must be remembered that of those who are really Pathdn and returned 
as such, many are not British subjects at all. Such tribes as the Bar Mohmand of the Peshawar 
frontier, who, while e.^sentially independent trihes, hold laud within our border, come down 
in considerable number^ in the ■wint(n’ to cultivate their fields; while in the summer they 
retreat to their cool valleys in independent territory. So too the very numerous Pawinda)^ 
of Derail Ismail only winter in the Panjdh, and the number thus temporarily added to our Pathan 
population is exceedingly large (section 398). Again, almost the whole of the local trade across 
the border is in the hands of independent tribes whose members come into our districts in 
considerable numbers with merchuiulizo of sorts j while the seasons of drought and distress 
which preceded the Census drove many of the frontier hilbmen into our districts iu search of 
eruployment, and especially on the Bftnmi border, and on the Thai road in Koh'dt and the Swat 
canal in Peshawar. 

As for the figures for the separate tribes, they were classified, not by my central office, 
but by the Deputy Oominlssioncrs of the several frontiei' districts, at least so far as regai’ds 
the figures of thoao districts. Thus far greater accuracy will have been secured than would 
otberwise have been possible. But the lists of tribes received from some of the districts, on 
whioh the selection of trihes for tabulation was biwed (see Cliapter on Tabulation, Book IP), 
were in some Instances very imjk'rfeet and the classification exceedingly faulty ; tribes of 
conaklerahlo numerical importance in British Territory being omitted, frontier tribes represented 
in the Panjdb by ordy a few score of iiersons being included, and tribes, clans, and septs being 
mixed up in n perfect chaos of cross-chissificafcion. So too the constant racurrctico of the 
some clan name among the various tribes was a certain source of error. Such namea as Daulat 
Khel, Firoz Khel, Usm^uzai, and Mahammadzai recur in many separate tribes; and where 
the schedule entry of sub-diviaions did not .•‘pecify the tribe, no certain claaaification could 
be made. 

The best authorities on the subject of the Pathdii uatlon ns a whole are Dorn*8 translation 
of l^iAinat UJIah^fl Mistory of the Afffhdns {OrienioX Translation Oowniittee, London, 18,99), 
Priestly’s translation of the Haiyd.t-i-Afghdni called Afghfinistdn, and if9 Inhahitanf* {Lahopi^^ 
1&74), Elpbinatone’s Kdhul, and Bellew’.^ Uaoes of Afgkdniatdn, Bellow’s If .Plowden’i 
tran«lfttion of tho Katid^-Afghani, and the Sottlemout Reports of the district* of tlua uorthera 




frontier contain full ini-ormabioa coneerning the PatMns of the Punjab border, as do Maogvcgor’s 
Q-azeUeer of the ^ronUert Pag^:'t^s Expeditions against the B,^W, FronHet 

Tribes. 


39L Description of the Pathans* —The true Pathan is perhaps the most -p ^ _ 
barbario of all the races with which we are brought into contact in the ^ ‘ ^ 

Panjab. His life is not so primitive as that of tha gipsy tribes. But he 
is bloodthirsty, cruel, and vindictive in the highest degree: he does not 
know what truth or faith is, insomuch that the saying Afghdti he imdn 
has passed into a proverb among his neighbours; and though he is not 
without courage of a sort and is often curioxisiy reckless of his life, he 
would scorn to face an enemy Avhoni he could stab from behind, or to 
meet him on equal terms if it were possible to take advantage of him, 
however meanly. It is easy to convict him out of his own mouth; here 
are some of his proverbs : A Patban^s enmity smoulders like a dung-fire.’^^— 

A cousin^s tooth breaks upon a eousln.^^—Keep a cousin poor, but 
^^use him.'^^—When he is little play with him : when he is grown up he 
is a cousin; fight hi Speak good words to an enemy very softly: 

'^gradually destroy him root and branch.^’^ At the same time he has 
his code of honour which he observes striotly, and which he quotes with 
pride under the name of Pakhtunwdli. It imposes upon him tliree chief 
obligations, Namiodtai or the right of asylum, which compels him to shelter 
and protect even an enemy who comes as a suppliant; Badal or the necessity 
to revenge by retaliation; and Melmmtia or open-handed hospitality to 
all who may demand it. And of these three perhaps the last is greatest. 

And there is a sort of charm about him, especially about the leading men, 
which almost juakes one forget his treacherous nature. As the proverb 
says—^^The Pathiin is one moment a saint, and the next a devil/^ For 
centuries he has been, on our frontier at least, subject to no man. He 
leads a wild, free, active life in the rugged fastnesses of his mountains; 
and there is an air of masculine independence about him which is refreshing in 
a country like India, He is a bigot of the most fanatical type, exceedingly 
proud, and extraordinarily superstitious. He is of stalwart make, and his 
features are often of a markedly Semitic type. His hair, plentifully oiled, hangs 
long and straight to his shoulder he wears a loose tunic, baggy drawers, 
a sheet or blanket, sandals, and a sheepskin coat with its wool inside; his 
favourite colour is dark-blue,^ and his national arms the long heavy Afghan 
knife and the niatchlock or jazaiL His women wear a loose shift, wide 
wrinkled drawers down to their ankles, and a wi’ap over the head; and are 
as a rule jealously secluded. Both sexes are filthy in their persons. 

Such is the Path^n in his home among the fastnesses of the frontier 
ranges. But the Pathans of our territory have been nuich softened by our rule 
and by the agricultural life of the plains,, so that they look down upon the 
Pathans of the hills, and their prover})S have it —" A hill man is no maiV^ 
and again, Don^t class burrs as grass or a hill, man as a human being.^V 
The nearer he is to the frontier the more closely the Fathfin assimikdes 
to the original type; while on this side of the Indus, even in the riverain 
itself, there is little or nothing, not even language, to distinguish him 

»The Pashto word tarbtir \b used indifferently for "cousin or for '"enemy and tarbiirwZu 
either for cousiuhood or for "enmity/^ ^ 

2 This is not true of tlie northeini Pathans, who shave their heads, and often their beards also. 

a The colour and cut of the clothes vary greatly with the tribe, 
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from his neiglibotirs of the same religion as himself. The Pathans are 
extraordinarily jealous of female honour^ and most of tlie blood feuds for 
which they are so famous oidginate in quarrels about women. As a lace 
they strictly seclude their females, but the poorer tribes and the poorer 
members of all tribes are prevented from doing so by their poverty. Among 
the tribes of our territory a woman^s nose is cut off if she be detected in 
adultery ; and it is a favourite joke to induce a Path&i woman to unveil 
by saying to her suddenly You have no nose ! The Pathan pretends 
to be purely endogamous and beyond the border he probably is so; while 
even in British Territory the fii’st wife will generally be a Pathan/except 
among the poorest classes. At the same time Pathan women are beyond 
the Imlns seldom if ever maiTied to^ any but Pathdns. They intermany 
very closely, avoiding only the prohibited degrees of Islam. Their rules 
of inheritance are tribal and not Mahomedan, and tend to keep property 
within the agnatic society, though some few of the more educated families 
have lately begun to follow the Mxisalm&i law. Their social customs differ 
much from tribe to tribe, or mther perhaps from the wilder to the more 
cirilised sections of the nation. The Pathfos beyond and upon our frontier 
live in fortified villages, to which are attached stone towers in commanding 
positions which sexwe as watch-towers and places of x*efixge for the inhabitants. 
Small raids from the hills into the plains below are still common ; and beyond 
the Indus the people, even in British Territory, seldom sleep far from the 
walls of the village* 

The figures showing the distribution of Pathans are given in Abstract 
No. 66 on page 191.^ They are the dominant race throughout the whole 
tract west of the Indus as far south as the southern border of the tahsil 
of Derail Khan, which roughly divides the Pathan from the Biloch* 

On this side of the Indus they hold much of the Chach country of Haz&’a 
and E^walpindi, they have consider^sble colonies along the left hank of 
the Indus till it finally leaves the Salt-range, and thev hold the northern 
portion of the Bhakl^ar tJiaL Besides those tracts which are territorially 
held by Pathans, there are numerous Pathiln colonies scattered about the 
Province, most of them descendants of men who rose to power during the 
Pathan dynasties of Dehli, and received grants of land-revenue which their 
children often increased at the expense of their neighbours during the turmoil 
of the 18th century. 

392. Origin of the Pathan.'—The Afghans proper claim descent from 
Saul, the first Jewish King, and there is a formidable array of weighty 
authority in favour of their Semitic origin. The question of their descent 
is discussed and authorities quoted In Chapter VI of the Peshawar Settlement 
Report> and in Dr. Bellew^s Baces of Afghanistan} Mr. Thorburn quotes 
in support of their Jewish extraction, ^^some peculiar customs obtaining 
among the tribes of purest blood, for instance the Passover-like practice 
of sacrificing an animal and smearing the doorway with its blood in order 
‘^to avert calamity, the offering up of sacrifices, the stoning to death of 
blasphemers, the periodical distribution of land, and so forth ; and he 

tPr. 'Bellew suggoats tliat the original Afgbdna W43rc tho Solyml of Herodotus, and were 
Qnreshi Arabs who lived in Syi’ia and there becamo intermingled with the Jm.% or who 
migrated to Ghor where tho fugitive Jews took refuge with them. This supposition would explain 
the name SulomAni which is often applied to the Afghans, and their own aaseition that KhaUd ihn 
Walid tibe Qureshi was of tho same ei/ck with themselves. 
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points out that most of the learned aren who reject the tradition of Jewish 
descent have no personal acquaintance with the Afghani peopde. The Af^liki 
proper is said still to call himself indifferently Ban-i--Afghdn or Band-lsr^il 
to distinguish himself from the Pathdii proper who is of Indian, and the 
Grhilzai who is probably of mixed Tiakish and Persian extraction. Pashto, 
the common language of all three, is distinotly Aryan, being a branch of 
the old Persian stock, Tt is described in Chapter V, sections of this 

Report. 

There is great conflict of opinion concerning both the origin and constitu¬ 
tion of the Path^n nation. Not a few^ deny that there is any distinction 
whatever between the original Afghan and Pathdn stocks, though these are for 
the most part otticers of our frontier who are not brought into contact with the 
original Afghans. I have however been obliged to adopt some one theory of 
the constitution of the nation as a basis for my classification of tribes ; and 1 
have therefore adopted that of Dr. Bellew, who probably has ^ a greater 
know'ledge of the Afghans of Afghanistan as distinct from the Panjab frontier, 
and especially of the old histories of the nation, than any other of the author¬ 
ities who have treated of the matter. The constitution and early history of the 
nation according to Dr. Bellew^s account are discussed in the paragraphs 
presently following. But whatever the origin of Afghans and Path^ns proptu' 
may be, the nation to which the two names are ^ now applied indifferently in 
Persian and Pashto respectively, occupying as it Joes the mountain country 
lying between the Persian empire on the wAst, the Indian on the east, the 
Mongol on the north, and the BUoch on the south, iiKjliides as at present con¬ 
stituted many tribes of very diverse origin. They are without exception 
Mussalinans, and for the most part bigoted followers of the Sunni sect, hating 
and persecuting Shiahs, or as they call them Rdfazis.^ 

393, Tribal organisation ol the Pathans.— The tribe is proliably far more 
homogeneous in its constitution among the Path^ns than among the Biloches. 
Saiyad, Turk, and other clans have occasionally been affiliated to it; but as a 
rule people of foreign descent preserve their tribal individuality, becoming 
merely associated, and not intermingled, with the tribes among^whom. they 
have settled. Even then they generally claim Pathdn origin on the female 
side, and the tribe is usually descended in theory at least from a common 
ancestor. The kamsdi/ak custom described in section 880, by which strangers 
are protected by the tribe with which they dwell, is in full force among the 
Pathans as among the Biloches. But with the former though it does protect 
in many cases families of one tribe vi^ho have settled with another, it seldom 
accounts for any considerable portion of the tribe ; and its action is chiefly 
confined to traders, menials, and other dependents of foreign extraction, who 
arc protected by but not received into the tribe. Thus a blacksmith living in 
an Utm^nzai village will give his clan an Utra6,nzai; but liis caste will of 
coarse remain Lobar. The nation is divided genealogically into a few great 
sections which have no corporate existence, and the tribe is now th(3 practical 
unit, though the common name and tradition of common desoorit are still 
carefully preserved in the memory of the people. Each section of a tribe, 

^ The 52 Hindus sho^vn in the tables are probably traders living under Pathan protection, or 
duo to errors in enumoration. There are several Sb{ah clans among the Orahr^ai of Tirab on the 
Koh^t border. Tlie jKJople of the Samilzai tapah of the Kobdt district, which is conterminous 
with the territory of these clans, nre also Sbfabs. All own allegiance to the Shfah Saiyads of 
the Orokisai Tirih j while everywhere many of the tribes which claim Saiyad origin are SWahd, 
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Wwever small, bas its lea<ling man who is known as Malilc, a specially Bath^a 
title. In many, but by no means in all tribes, there is a Khdn Khel or Chief 
House, usnally the eldest branch of the tribe, whose Malik is known as Kbfm, 
and acts as chief of the whole tribe. But he is seldom more than their leader 
in war and their agent in dealings with others j he possesses influence rather 
than power; and the real authority rests with thea democratic council 
composed of all the Maliks. The tribe is split up into numerous clans, and 
these again into septs. The tribe, clan, and sept are alike distirignished by 
patronymics formed from the name of the common ancestor by the addition of 
the word Zut or Kh&lj 2(ti being the corruption of the. Pashto zoc meaning 
“ son/^ while K/id w an Arabic word meaning an asscK;iation or company. 
.Both terms are used indifferently for both the larger and smaller divisions.^ 
The stock of names being limited, the nomenclature is exceedingly puzzling, 
certain names recniTing in very different tribes in the most * maddening 
manner. Moreover the title which genealogical accuracy would allot to a 
tribe or clan is often very different from that by which it is known for practi¬ 
cal pnrjjoses, the people having prefei-red to be called by the name of a junior 
ancestor who bad acquired local renown. The frontier tribe whether within or 
beyond our border has almost without exception a very distinct corporate 
existence, each tribe and within the tribe each clan occupying a, clearly defined 
tract or country, though they are in the Indus Vallpy often the owners merely 
rather than the occupiers of the country, the land and smaller villages being 
lai-gely in the hands of a mixed population of Hindu origin who ' cultivate 
subject to the superior rights of the Pathdns. These people are included by the 
Patbans under the generic and semi-contemptuous name of Hindki; a term 
very analogous to the .Tat of the Biloch frontier, and which includes all 
Mahomedans who, being of Hindu origin, have been converted to Islfim in 
comparatively recent times.^ 

394. Constitution Of the Pathan nation.—The words Pathiin and Afghan 
are used indifferently by the natives of India to designate the nation under 
discussion.® But the two words are not used as synonyms by the people 
themselves. The original Afghans are a race of probably Jewish or Arab 
extractiouy and they, together with a tribe of India.n origin with which thev 
have long been blended, still distinguish themselves as the true Afghdns, or 
since the rise of Ahmad Shfih Durrfini as Durranis,* and class all non-Dunrfini 
Pashto-speakers as Opra. But they have lately given their namodo Afgh^in^s- 
tdn, the country formerly known as Khorasdn, over which they have now 
held sway for more than a century, and which is bounded on the north by the 
0X113, on the south by Bilochisfcan, on the east bv the middle course of the 
Indus, and on the west by the Persian desert; and, just as the English and 
Scotch who early in the 17th century settled among and intermarried with the 
Irisharenow callodlrish, though still a. very distinct section of the popula¬ 
tion, so all inhabitants of Afghanistan are now in common parlance known as 



AbdilU oustom of wearing a pearl »tud in the right ear. 
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Afghan, the races thus included being the Afghan proper, the Pathfo proper^ 
the Gilzai, the Tajik, and the Hazara., besides tribes of less imporiance living 
on the confines of the countiy. 

The true PathSus are apparently of Jndian origin. Their language m 
called Paslito or Pabhto and they call themselves Pukhtana^ or Pakhto- 
speakers; and it is this word of which Pathdn is the Indian conniption. They 
held in the early centuries of our fera the whole of the Safed Kob and Northern 
Sulein^n systems, from the Indus to the Helmand and from the sources of the 
Sw^t river and JaldMbfid to Peshin and Quetta. The Afghfos and Gilzais 
spread into their country and adopted their language and customs; and just as 
Irish, Scotch, and Welsh speaking the English language are commonly called 
Englishmen, so all who speak the Pakhto tongue came to be included under 
the name Pathfin. Thus the Afghans and Gilzais are PathSns by virtue of 
their language, though not of Pathfo origin; the Tajiks and Hazfcs, who 
have retained their Persian speech, are not Path^lns; while all five are Afghans 
by virtue of location, though only one of them is of Afghan race. 

395. Early history of the Afghans.— The origin and early history of the 
various tribes which compose the Afghan nation are much disputed by 
authorities of weight who hold very different views. I have in the following 
sketch followed the account given by Dr. Bellew, as it affords convenient 
framework on which to base a description of those tribes. But it is said to be 
doubtful whether the distinction which he so strongly insists upon between 
Pathan proper and Afghan proper really exists or is recognised by the people ; 
while the Jewish origin of any portion of the nation is most uncertain. But 
the division of the nation into tribes, the internal affinities of those tribes, 
and the general account of theii* wanderings are all beyond question ; and the 
theories which account for them are only accepted by me to seiwe as 
connecting links wffiieh shall bind them into a consecutive story. The tradi¬ 
tions of the true Afghans who trace their name and descent from Afghana, 
the son of Jeremiah^ the son of Saul, and Solomon'^s commander-in-chief and 
the builder of his temple, say that they were carried away from Syria by 
Nebuchadnezzar and planted as colonists in Media and Persia. Thence they 
emigrated eastwards into the mountains of Ghor and the modern Hazfoa 
country. The Afghans early embraced the creed of Islam, to which they 
were converted Ijy a small body of their tribe on their return from Arabia, 
where they had fought for Mahomet under their leader Kais. It is from this 
Kais or Kish, namesake of Saul’s father, who mamed a daughter of Khalid- 
ibn-WAlid a Qureshi Arab and Mahomet/s first apostle to the Afghans, that 
the modern genealogists trace the descent alike of Pathfi.ii8, Afgh/ins, and 
Gilzai, or at any rate of such tribes of these races as we have here to deal 
with ; and to him they say that the Prophet, pleased with his eminent services, 
gave the title of the Syi’ian word for rudder, and bade him direct 

his people in the trae path. Meanwhile, about the 5th and 6th eeiitury of 
our sera, an irruption of Scythio tribes from beyond the Hindu Kush into the 
Indus Valley drove a colony of the Buddhist Gandhari, the Gandarii of 
Herodotus and one of the four great divisions of that Pactyan nation which is 
now represented by the Pathitns proper, from their homes in the Pesh^iwaT 
valley north of the K^bul river and in the hills circling it to the north ; and 

» Br, Bellow nud Major James identify them with the Pactiyans of Herodotus, and seora half 
inclined to conntMjt them with the Piets of Britain, as also the Scyths with the Scots, and certain 
PatMn and Brahoi tribes with Cambrians and Ligurians 1 
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they emigrated en to a kimlred people on the banks of the Helmand 
where they established themselves and founded the city which they named 
Gandhfir after their native capital, and which is now called Kandahdr. 

It is not certain when the Afgliifins of Ghor moved down into the 
Kandahfir country where the Gandhirl colony was settled; but they probably 
came as conquerors with the Arab invaders of the 1st century of the Mahome- 
dan tern. They soon settled as the dominant race in their new homes, 
iritermanied with and converted the Gandhdn, and adopted their languatTe; 
and in course of time the two races became fused together into one nation 
under the name of Afghiins, as distinguished from the. neighbouring Pafcli^ns 
of whom I shall presently speak, though the original stoek’of Ghor still called 
themselves Baivi-Isr^il to mark the fact that their origin ivas distinct from 
that of their Gandhdri kinsmen. It is probable that this tradition of Jewish 
origin was little more distinct than is the similar tradition of Norman descent 
which some of omvEnglish still preserve. Thus the Afghan proper 

includes, fiistly^the original Afghans of Jewish race whose principal tribes ai*e 
the Turin, Abdali or Durrani and ShMni, and secondly the descendants of the 
fogitive Gai^bari, who include the Yusufzai, Mohmand, and other tribes of 
Peshawar. These latter retiirned aboiit the first half of the 15th century of 
our tera to their original seat in the Peshawar valley which they had left 
n<^irly ten centuries before; while the original Afghans remained in Kandahc4r, 
where in the middle of the 18th century they made themselves rulers of the 
countiy since hnora as Afgh^nist&i, and shortly afterwards moved their 
capital to Kabul. The tribes that retunied to the Peshawar country were 
given by Ahmad ShAh the title of Bar ^Sipper^^ Dunrini, to distinguish 
them from the Abdali Durrini who remained at Kandahar. 

Gandh^ri were one of the four great divisions 
of the Pactiym of Herodotus. The other tliree nations included under that 
name were the Apaiytoe or AMdiS the Satragyddie or Khatak, and the 
Dadicse or Dadi,^aP alike of Indian origin. At the beginning of the Mabome- 
dan (Bi-a the AMdi held all the conntry of the Safecl Koh, the Satragyddte 
held the bnlemfc range and the noi-them part of the plains between it and the 
^(lus, while the Dadi held modern SewestSn and the country between the 
Kandahar Province and the Salem fins, Thes^ three nations constitute the 
nucleus or the Path^ns proper. But around this nucleus have collected many 
tnbes of foreign origin, such as the Scythic K^kar, the R^iput" Waziri, and 
the many tribes of Turk extrartion included in the Karl^nri section who came 
in Avith Sahuktagin and Taimur and these foreigners have so encroached 
upon the original territories of the Pactyan nation that the Khatak and Afiadi 
small portion of the countries which they once occupied, while 
the Dadi have been practically absorbed by their Kitkar invadei^. whole 

have now become blended into one nation by long" association and inter- 
man iage,^the invaders have adopted the Pakhto language, and all alike have 
accepted Islam and have invented traditions of common descent which express 
their present state of association. The Afridi were nominally converted to 
Islam by Mahmud of Ghazni; but the real conversion of the Pathdn tribes 
dates fi’om the lime of Shah^b-ul-din Ghori, when Arab apostles with the title 
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of Saiyad and Indian converts who were called Shekli spread through the 
country, and settled among, married with, and conveitad the Path&is, The 
descendants of these holy men Still preserve distinct tribal identity, and as a 
rule claim Saiyad origin. 

The Giizai are a race probably of Turkish origin, their name being 
another form of Khilclii, the Turkish word for ‘ swordsman, "^h® early settled, 
perhaps as mereenaries rather than as a corporate tribe, in the Siah-band range 
of the Ghor mountains where they received a lai-ge admixture of Persian blood. 

The official spelling of the name is still Ghaleji at Kdbul and Kandahfa. 

They first rose into notice in the time of Mahmud Ghaznavi, whom 
they accompanied in his invasions of India. _Not long afterwards they 
conouered the tract between »Taldldbdd and Ivelat^i^Ghilzai, and spread cast and 
west over the country they now hold. In the beginning of the I8tli centmj 
they revolted against their Persian rulers, established themselves under Mir 
Wais as independent rulers at Kandabdr, and overran Persia. But a (piarter 

of a century kter they were reduced by Nddir Sikh, and their rule disappeared, 
to be succeeded not long after by that of the Bnn’^ni. 

With the remaining races of the Tajik and Hazfa which form part of 
the Patlkn nation in its widest sense, we have little concern in the Panjfib. The , 
former are the remnants of the old Persian inhabitants of Afglknistfin, and the 
word k now loosely used to express all Pathiins who speak Persian and are neither 
true Afghans, Saiyads, nor Haz^iras. They are scattered through Afglknistdn, 

Persia, and Turkistd,n, in which last they hold some hill fastnesses in inde¬ 
pendent sovereignty. The Haz,^ras are Tartar by origin, and are supposed to 
have accompanied Chengiz Kh4n in his invasion. They occupy all the moun¬ 
tain country formed by the western extensions of the Hindu Kush between 
Ghazni, Balkh, Hirdt, and Kandahar. I have included in my account of the 
Patlkns a few allied races, who though not usually acknowledged as Pathlms, 
have by long association become closely assimilated with them in manners, 
customs, and character. They chiefly occupy Xlaz^ra, and are called Hxlazak, 

Sw^ti, Jodun, Tam^oli, and Shilmfei. 

397. Tribal affinities and statistics.— The Pathtln genealogies, which were 
probably concocted not more than 400 years ago, teem with obvious absurdities. 

But they are based upon the existing affinities of the people whom they trace 
back to Kais; and they will therefore afford a useful basis for a discussion of 
the tribes with which we in the Panjfib are concerned, I give in Abstract ‘ 

No. 89 on pages 304 and 305*' a table showing the traditional grouping of the ♦?, 
divisions of the Pathdn nation. This grouping corresponds fairly well with 66-71. 
their present distribution by locality, and I shall therefore take the tribes in 
order as they lie along our border, beginning from the south where they 
march with the Biloches. Unfortunately the figured details for the various 
tribes which I give in Abstract No. 70, on page 206t are in many ways f P. T*-i 
unsatisfactory. I have already explained that the Deputy Commissioners 
of the frontier districts were asked to prepare lists of the tribes for which 
figures should be separately tabulated for each district, and it is now apparent 
tktt these lists were drawn up far more with regard to the political needs of 
each district than with reference to any ethnic or tribal system of classification. 

The figures given, however, will probably satisfy all administrative require¬ 
ments : though they are so full of double or incomplete classification that they 
are of little use to me in the description of the tribes, and I have hardly 
alluded to them in the following pages, I have, however, grouped the figures ^ 
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on tho basis of the tabaroIaBslPieation adopted in Abstract No, 69, and have 
added below each heading in Abstract No, 70 the serial numbers of the tribes 
sho\v^n In Abstract No. 69 which it may be considered to include, so that the 
information contained ip the figures is connected a,s closely as possible with the 
grohping of uhe tribes whlcli 1 have followed. The figures being tabulated 
on the spot by a local staff are probably as accurate as the material 
will permit of. But errors mast have ojcarred, both from the constant 
recurrence of the same clan name in different tribes, and from the difilculty 
pointed out in the following* quotation from Mr. Beckett's Peshawar Census 
Report ‘ — 

(tr Muliammadam, of^pocially among Afghan;?, tribes or sections multiply with genera- 

^ tions ; tor iiistarice as the descendants increase their branches or sections increase with them, 

‘ so tliG mistake which has occurred is that, of a few men whose origin was the same, some were 
* pifieea under the name of the oM ancestor of the family, some un-ier the name of an intermediate 
twice.'tor, and others under the name of a more modern or lower generation. Sitiiilarly those 
<* who should iiave lieen entered under the original branch w'ei‘e shown under numerous branches.** 

398. Pathan tribes of Derah Ismail Khan.— The fcribeg of our lower 
frontiCT belong almost exclugively to thoTineage of Shekh Baitanb thiivl sou 
of Kais. ^ Hia descendants in the male line are known as Bitaiini, and are 
comparatively unimportant. But wdiile, in the early paii; of the 8th centuxT, 
Baitan was livings in his original home on the western slopes of the Siah- 
band range of the Glior niountains, a prince of Persian origin flying 
before the Arab invaders took refuge with him, and there seduced and 
married his daughter Bibi Matto. From him are descended the Matti section 
of the nation, which (mibraces the Ghilzai, Lodi, and Sarwani Puthrms. The 
Ghilzai were the most famous of all the Afglutn tribes till the rise of 
the Durrdni power, while the Lodi section gave to Delili the Lodi and Sur 
dynasties. The Sarwani never I'ose to prominence, and are now hardly 
known in Afghanistan. To the Ghilzai and Lotli, and especially to the former, 
belong almost all the tribes of warrior traders who are included under the term 
PawindaJij from Far^oindah^ the PlTsian word for a bale of goods oz, perhaps 
more probably, from the same root as j}o-waly a Pashto word for to graze."- 
.rhey ^ are ^almost wholly engagod in the caiTying trade between India and 
Afghanistan and the Northern States of Central Asia, a tiude which is almost 
entirely in their hands.^ They assemble every autumn in the pdains east of 
Ghazni, with their^families,^ flocks, herds, and long strings of camels laden with 
the goods of Bukhai’a and Kandahar ; and forming enormous caravans, number¬ 
ing many thousands, march in military order through the Kiikar and Waziri 
cmiintry to the Gomal and Zhob passes through the Sulemans. Entering the 
Derah Ismdil Khan district, they leave their families, flocks, and some two- 
f fighting^ men in the great grazing grounds which lie on either 

side of the Indus, and while some wander off in search of employment, otliers pass 
on with their laden camels and merchandize to Multdn, Rajputana, Lahore, 
Amritsar, Dehli, Cawnpore, Bentos, and even Patna. In the spring they 
again fissembk, and return by the same route to their homes in the hills” about 
Ghazm and KeKt-i~Ghilzai. When the hot weather begins the men, leaving 
their belonging behind them, move off to Kandahar, HiVit and Bukhara with 
the indian and European merchandize wliich they have brought from Hindus¬ 
tan. In October they return and prepare to start once more for India.' 
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§L 


Kotos, 

Present Holdings. 

f 

1 

Country, district, 1 

or frontier to | 

which each tribe I 

appertains. I 

Sections of the 

report in which 

each tribe is 

described. 

o 

% 

V 

m 

No longor fomid iu. Afghiinist&n. Malo 
KoUa family bolotigs to the SftTipAI clan 

r Scattered through HindAstAn. 

, HindAstA: 

n 398-J 

) 1 

A Finall tribe of clonbfcM origin .» 

TTans-Indus Salt Range of Borah 
ism All KhAn, 

^ D. I.KhAj 

a 3P9-402 

2 

Gave I.odi dynasty to Dehli ") 

(Migrated to 

Scattered through HindAstAn 

HindAstAn 

899 

3 

.. ( Hindamn. 

(hve SAr dynasty to BoWi 




308-9 

4 

Insignificant, since crushed by Nddir Sh6h 

TAnk in Berah latnAll KhAn 

A 

401 

5 

Small and of nncortain origin. AlliliatocI 
to Ko. 7. 

Dera IsniAil KhAn Salt Range and 
Gls*Indns plain. 

s 

i 

3-c 

300-403 

8 

A sepi; of tho MAinA Kbol, to the whole of 
which it has given its name. Rulers 
of T4nk are of tho Kivtti Khel sept. 

Part of TAnk in Berah IsmAfl KhAn 

401 

7 

Often held to inolud.- Baltbti&r, Ko. U.. 

n 

M 

•1 

401-2 

8 

A Saiyad tribe from Porsia, affiliated to 
Ko. 8. See also No. 25. 

}■ The central part of trans-Indus 

1 Borah lomA/i KhAn. 

<o 

Q 

401 

G 

Known as Sj>in Lohfmi. Non. S to 9 being 
called TtirLoh An L 

South-west portion of Ranuu Dis¬ 
trict. 

rJ 

p 

404 

10 

Chief olans, IsAkhol, Sarhang, MushAni ... 

Both hanks of Indus in north of 
Bannu. 

1 

403 

U 

The NiAzi descent not always admitted ... 

Part of TAnk in Berah IsmAll KhAn 


402 1 

13 

Unimportant ... ... 

1 


402 

18 

Gave the Ohilzai kings to KandahAr. 
Crushed by Nadfr Shah 



402 

14 

Once tho principal Ghilzal tribe 



402 

16 

Their Ghilzai origin is doubtful 


4^ 

O 

1 

403 

16 

Their Ghilzni origin is doubtful 

FawindaJi trihes with homes in 

P 

Xi 

402 

17 

Now tho prinoiiml Ghilzai trilm 

- . _ t 

the Ghilzal country, between 
JaMlAbAd and Kdlat-Ghilzai. 

K Their families spend the winter 

i4 

f 

402 

18 

Unimiwrtant ... 

there, and tho summer in the 
Borah IsmAfl KhAn plains. For 
a description of the Fomndah 
tmfflo, see Section 898, 

i 


19 

Unimportant 

o - 


30 

Chief clan is Yfisuf Khol 




2L 

The MAsa Khel KAkar ore affiliated to this 
tribe. 



403 

23 

... 1 



402 

23 


V 2 
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Abstract No. 69, showing the 


a: 

5 

U 

o 

W 

26 
26 
' 27 

"“■W 

3^ 
_ 31^ 

82 

83 

34 

35 

36 

87 

39 

40 

HiL 

,42 

43~ 

ZjK 

46" 

liL 

48 

_^ 

60 


Origin a»(l iiataral I)ivi8ioii8 
and Aftliiities. 


'gl 

u ti 


2 ® «3 
§ » 2 

ill 

O. 83 
gt! M 

^•S-3 

,a«4 


^^5 

1* j2?'—4 

e9 

Sfg 

^ -N 

®’3'§' 
S'® 
'i'g'S 
&W 0 

„ tit) 
ea.§ e 9 

coB-h 

“3.-3 

1s«f 

^8J 
'§ 1 
tl! 


w ® « 

«ls 

Q.a «> 

‘41^ 

I’S 

■ii-s 

l&l 

pi 

'grd 
-W (t 



Bai-banni 
Al'gliin, 
afluiated 
with the 
Path&iiB, 

Saiyad 

oiigin. 

Piohably 

Scytliio. 

? 

old 

Indian. 


Doubtful. 

Tdvk 

tribes. 


? Ttirk. 

? TCirk. 

Saiyad, 

Rijput or 

Soythio. 

? Scythic. 

Arab or 
Scythlo, 


Tl’ibal Divieionii- 


Baivani 

Pathins 


1 

5 

gs 

la 

{^*0 


^4*1 

ii 

S a 

'®'2 


I 

I 

I 

•S 


I 

s 


Bitanni, 

Bitanni 

/ I 

M' 


CQ 

a> 



. ShHui (proper) i 

'^1 


tS 



HaripAi 

26 


1 

‘M 

Shirdiii 

... 

JalwAhi 

27 

i 

'S 

© 

CS 

rd 

a 



Bibar ... ; 

■ iiS; 

+» 

1 

i 

.{3 

lllo'l 

.ci’5,3 2 

Bakh- 

tiir. 

Ushta-" 

Bakhtiiir (6) 

(pror>tvr) 

29 

:v i ■ 


CO 

■0-**,S 7g 

i'Ani, 

(JainlApuv _ ... i 


ei 

'O 

' s 



r 

KAkar proper' ... 

32 

1 




BAheKhol 

;33 

3 

K^ka 

'V 4 44 


Mandu Khel ... 

34 




Panni 

S5'':: 





IS'Aghar 

t 36 





DAdibr Khtxudi ... 

37 





LAlai ... 

"" 3b 



Waziri 


Malishd ... 

30 




[ 

0urbuz 





- DeiToah Khel 

■■'"ir 



Shitak 

marriod 

- Bairndciil 

*12 



Musa 

iiannu. 

m m A t. 

Daur .M;.. 





1 

- Tane 






' MAjl ... 

46 





tdri ... 

“IT. 



Khugiini 

KhostwAl 

Damian 

4b_ 




Parba 


1 

1 




KhngiAni (proper) 

60 




Khatak 

61 



Buvh&n 


AWdi 

'62 



1 


rnmAiiKhet ... 

63 

'ZK 





k. .JadrAn 





•* Maiignl 

66 





Wardftg . V. 

'V)B 


1 

Kodai 


'"Tfanni 

■"IT. 





Dnazik" ... 

68 





Orakzai 

69 


Bangaslv, 


BangaJ^U 


P. 20&] 
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Principal Divisions of the Pathan Nation—oontinued. 


Notes, 

Present Holdings. 

« a i 

S’ 1 

Sections of 1 

•la xi Oi 

Hi'S 

$' 

rSj « 0*^ 

kW .I... C.: TS 

1 

•S 

tiians VVftvBhptlti aiid Kajiii (septs Dhaiinp 

and Taite), 

North-West of Berah IsniAll lihAn 



^24 

DoBoeiKlGcl from Sharkabiin by a KAkar 
mother. ShirAnl quarrelled with his 
brothers, and alllocl btmself to the 

Country round and west of the 
} Takht-i-SulomAn on the Derah 
I IsuiAil KhAn border. 

1 

Q 

402 

25 

402 

26 

KAkar braiiob of the Ghiirghusht sec¬ 
tion, with which liis descendants are 
still assoeiated, SooNo. 80. 

j ' 



402 

27 

South of Berah IsmAfl JihAii, and 

adjoining parts of SulomAn 
mountains. 


'401 


, 1 Saiyad tribes afRliatod to the ShirAni. 

y No. 3,1 incUidoB soTcral clans o.f true 
( Path An origin. 

l\imniah tribe in the Ghihai 

1 country. 

M 

401 


f South-west oi' Dei-ah Ism Ail KhAn 

P 

401 


J 

J North-wbst of Derail .IsmAfl KhAn 


__ 401 

UL' 

1 Bellew allies the JCAkar to the Clakkhars. 

1 They include several clans of distinct 
r origin, all called KAkar after the chief 
tribe. 



806 

33 




33 

•KAfcaristan in south-east of Af- 
ghAnistAn, between the Ghilzal, 
Spfn, Tarin, and Bilooh territo- 

i 

to 


34 

Of RAj|idt origin. The larger portion of 

’« 

412 

35 

r vnein stm settled in cheKhHWatti 

J and HaidarAbAd, 

ties and the SulemAn mountains. 



36 

'Hip repre^u tiiilTos of the ancient 

JPO'diew, 



306 

37 

Ancestor sepamtetl from his brother 
thrbngh a feud. 

M or thorn slopes of Vil'^eBtern leafed, 

Koh. 


' 405 


Chief clans AHzai an<l Bahlolzai 

1 Hills on north-west frontier of, 

* cd ns ct •- 

405 

89 

Unimportant, rruetlcally a sepamte tribe 

f DemhlsniAll KhAn. 

J 

g|l3-g 


405 

40 

Chief clan UtrnAnzai alid Ahmadzai ,i. 

Hills on the Bannu border 


."406 


Hybrid tribe, with many clans of mixed 

origin. , 

North-west of Bannu district 

0 

Pi 

404 


Unimportant ... 

Both banks of Bmr Toohl on 
Bannu border. 

« 

403 

"TT 

Palhi’.n origin doubtful 

Bouth-west corner of Khost 



""“44' 

Claim descent from KhugiAni ; but of 
• doubtful PathAn origin, and now separate 
f tribes. Vm 7 probably Tfu’ks who came 

J in with C'hangi'z and Taimur. 

Head of Karram valley 


400 


ICurihm valley 

3 

_406 

46 

r 


47' 

. Khost 




48 

40 

should perhaps he clash'd as DurrAni (Nos. 

North-west slopes of Safed Koh, 
west of ShInwAri. 

u! 

2 ^ 

406 

60 ■ 

Chief clans BulAqi, Tari Tarkai. Two 
tendtorial sections, Akora oy Eastern and 
Teri Or Western. 

South, centre, and east of KohAt ; 

south-east of PcshAwoi-, and west 
of Balzai valley,* north-east of 
Bannu. 

c«f ^ 

II 

407 

"“TT 

Chief c,ians Adam Hhel, Aka Khel, and 

IChaibar AMdi (Kuki Khtd, Malikdin 
Khel, Qarabar Khol, Karnar Khel, Zakha 
Khel, Sep Ah). 

Khaibar range, hills on south¬ 

west border of PeshAwar south of 
Kabul fiver, and nort.li-east border 
of I^ohAt. 

PeshAwar 

border. 

411 

6f 

Accorapahied yhsnfzai to PoshAwar 

Banks of SwAt river to Aran g Baraii g 

and in Baizai valley. 

i 

3 

~ 

~l3 

Poihaps of TfP’k origin 

Hills between Khost and Zurraat... 


64 

Formerly closely associated with No. 60 

Mountains west of Khost and 
Kui'i'am. 

403 

66 

This and No. 67 affiliated to .Kai’IAiu'i 

Between liazArU and North Ghilzai 
countries, ■ 

tM 


66 

No longer a separate tribe 

Scattered 

• 

403 

67 J 

Ditto ditto Probably of 

Scytbic origin. 

Bcattered through India 

Scat 

tercc 

400-9 

6d 

includes clans of distinct origin. Begam of 

ifhopAl 

^fountains of TfrAh west of Adam 

Khol. 



"■“69* 

Chief clans (Hr (clans Wlnl and MirAnzai) 
and S6.mil. NawAbe of FurnikhAbAd are 
. UanfjiBh. 

MirAnzai and KohAt vailcys in 

north-west of KohAt district, and 
in Kurram, 

xt 

o 

w 

407 
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Abstract No. 69, showing the 


o 

«2 

Orlfriu and imtiiral DivisioiiB and 
Affinities. 

Tribal Divisions. 

0 

'53 

•K 

61 









1 

Khwothgi 

61 

62 

The descent 



¥ 






1 

Muhammadzai ... 

m 

63 

p .Persian. 


g 

s 



K&nsi 

Slilnwfiri ... 

63 

64 

g 










Damnnxai 

64 

65 

I 









1 

tJt.ra4i-i2ai 

66 

66 

a> 

§ 



“3 

o 






Saddozai 

66 

67 

o 

a 



1 





1 

Eazar... 

67 





1 





I 




68 

I 

p) 



P..S 

a2 

•§1 


i 


'to 

xi 

'Sf 

1 


IMi Khol 

68 

69 

•1 

2i 

l-i 




-§ 


*SI 

XI 

g 

Is&zai 

69 

70 



S'S, 


1 

W 

a 

'2 


'a 

Xl 

M 

'0 

H 

.3 

*53 

liiftszai 

70 

71 

S Pi 



•ft 

ll 

*55 

■3 

1 

M 

a 

’S 

rd 

g 


1 

Halizai ..4 

71 

72 

5 p* 

.fX® 



'd 

« 

I 

cn 



i H 

Akozal 

72 

73 

15 

§ S 



o8'C 

jS 
'O <0 

i 

§ 


TarklAiiri 

Gugiftni 

73 

74 

2.1 


p4 

0 


H 

1 


■" —r 

Tarkldnri 

74 


On:J 

Doubtful, 

i 




ft 




76 

o & 

Ph 

o 

rt 

a 






AluU&gori 

76 




0) 







76 

c* « 

£ 
rfS iC 


At 

(Xi 

o 

S 

*0 






.Bar Mobinand ... 

70 

77 



(i5 

<v 

0 

i 




§ 


Plain Mohmand.. 

77 

78 

'pa 

sa o 


“3 

OQ 

£ 

*0 




w 

rt 


D^ddzui 

78 

79 

bfiPi 

31 



'£ 

1 




0 


Khalil 

79 



ea 





0 


80 

03 00 

bo.9 

p Persian. 


o 

d) 

to 

<u 

S 






Chamkanni 

80 




1 








81 

.iO M 
' S to 



M 

I 

00 






Zir&ni 

81 

82 

Ja 

il 



•s 



Abd41i or DurrAni 

■1 

Zirak 

82 

as'* 

8 



►-9 

*0 


1 

x> 

ei 

'9 




L 

Panjpai 

83 

84 

1 



s® 

04 a 


Tarfn 



f 

Tdr Ta.rin 

84 

85 

«) 

*3 

0 

c 




«« 

X) 

IQ 

s 



■■■('■ 

Spin Toiin 

86 

86 

1 

a 

S 



w S 

If 


.§ 

■g 

•d 

Sbirani .,. .., i 

Shirilnl 

80 

87 


1 

33 

»-c ® 


g 

(U 

ft 

Mi6nf 

1 

Juliana ... 

87 

88 

bO 

0 

e 

P( 

(IS 



(A 

B 



Baraioh 

Baraioh ... 

88 

80 



0 



Urmar 

Urmar *<.. j 

89 
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Pfindpjl Divisions of the Pathan Nation— concluded. 


Notes. 

Present Holdings, 

Country, distriet, 

or frontier to 

wliich each tribe 

appertains. 

aSi 
i-c •■§ 

ml 

cn 

Serial No. 

SoiiUoted. Bomo li) MultAn^ ... 

Some in Ghorband Mountains 

AfghAnistAi 

a 413 

61 

Accompaiiiod TVisul’zai to PeshAwar 

Hashtnaghar, in PesliAwar 


408-10 


Probably accompanied ITtifiufzal to Pesha¬ 
war. Connected with GlilTzai. 

Northern slopes of Safed Koh, east 
of KhugiAni. 


411 

63 

CJans KamCdzai and AmAzai 



dOO-lO 

64 

fBoth Usrainzai by descent, though now 
( separate. 

YAsufzai plains in Peshawar, tho 
Chambh valley, and tho left- 
bank of Indus In HazAra. 


409-12 

66 : 


409-10 

66 

Brother of Mandan, bnt now inoladed in 
Mandfinr. 



400.10 

07 

Almost extinct ... ’ ... 


<a 

, 1 

4U 

68 

Clans Ilawmzal, Akdzai, Maddo Khcl 

.SwAt, Bimor, and the hills north of 
«■ Peshawar, and a part of the 
LundkhwAr valley in PeshAwar. 


411 

60 


<1 

V 

411 

70 

Clans Daulah’.ai, Chaghavzai, Ndrazai 

■S 

p 

411 j 

71 

Claus KAnizai, lihw&jazai, Baizai 

J 

p. 

& 

410 

73 

Descended from Mak, iv brother of Hand ... 

DoAba of I'cshAw^ar, between BwAt 
and KAbul rivers. 

(n 

c> 

|a^ 

408-10 

73 

Dosoended from Mak, a brother of Mand ... 

Bajaur, north-west of PeshAwar ... 


408-0 

74 

PathAn origin doabtfttl, Vasstils of No. 76 

/Hills Avest of PeshAwar border along 
r both banks Of ICAbul river. 


411 

75 

/oi common .Icseont, fent now Ecporafco ■ 


400-11 

76 

j tribos. 

1 


400-10 

77 


1 South-west plain of PeshAw'ar, 

1 south of Kabul river. 


400-10 




‘100-10 

70 

Early sop.arated from kinsmen, Perhaps 
Persians, 

South-eastern Bafed Koh, north of 
Kurram. 


406 

80 

Insignificant, often confounded with T^jik 

Scattered through AfghAnistAu ... 


400 

81 

Clans Popalzal (sept ’'Saddozal), Barakzai, 
Alikozai. Baddozai gard ShAhs to JKan- 
dahiii*; and Bi\rakzai, Amfrs to K&bul. 

I All the KandahAr country in south 

V of AfghAnistAn. The MuK Aiii 
PathAns are AbdAli. 

a 

395 

82 

Clans IshAqzal, Nfirznl, KhakwAni, MAhu... 

'to 

306 

83 


Peshin, south of AbdAli country ... 

i 

408-11 

34 

The Zainiusbt clan is in Kurrani on KohAt 
border. 

SewoBtan, in south-east of AfghA- 
nistAn. 


408-11 

85 

Classed with Glim’g.hushti PathAns, Nos, 

Takht-i-SiilemAii. See Nos. 26-2S | 

D. I. KhAn. 

402 

86 

Only the KhotrAn of tho DerAjat exists as a 
tribe. 

Scattered thrdligh AfghAnistAn 

i 

383 

87 V 

Insignificant tribe, ... 

L61ira river between AbdAli and 
Biloch territory. 

4>> 

ou 


'S8 

Speak Hindki. Probably of Hindu origin,.. 

Scattared through AfgiiAnistAu ... 

< 











































































































7?; ;PANJAB CASTES. 

Abstrau; No, 70, showing the distfibuiioa of the priacipal [P- 


Seriftl No. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

, 10 , 




G 

miLZAI 


Lodi Sectiots-. 

Ghilzai 

iTuibal 



1 

Lohani. 


Nidzi 
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w 
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1 

p 

CJ 
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rt 
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o 

Nofl. of Abstract 

2 to 13 

2 

6 

7 

8 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 to 23 

No. 69, pages 
66.71. 











Dobli 

636 



2 






38 

Giirgaffii 

81 

... 





... 

... 


16 

Kani^l 
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BILOGH, PAI^HAN, AND ALLIED RAGES. 
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MNJAB GAS^f’ES. 


In 1877 the miraber of tliese tmlers which passed into the district, of Demh 
IsrndU Khan was 76 AOOf of which nearly half wore growoi meii. In the ytai 

of the Censns, the mrmher was 49,393. These Pawindah 

or western Pashto, and have little connection with the settled tribes of the 

same stock.^ _ m oiw 

399. It is not to be wondered at that these warlike tribes east covetous C ■ • 

eyes on the rich plains of the Indus, held as they were by a peaceful . at 
nonnlatlon. Early in the 13tli century, about the time of Shabab-iid-ditt 
SWi, the Pr^-nf^i and Sdr tribes of the Lodi branch with their lansmen the 
Sarwdiii, settled in the northern part of the district inimeiliately ; 

Snlemaiis the Pranni and Snr holding T4nk and Ron, while the fearwani 

settled so4th of the Luiri in Drabari and Chandluvam ^ 110 ^ 

Balueh, Khasor, and other tribes who. occupied the braiYli of thp balt^m 
which runs along the right hank of the river, and still hold their original 
location. In the early part of the 15th century the Niiizi, another Lodi tribe, 
followed their kinsmen from Ghazni into Tdnk, where tdiey lived^ quietly as 
Pawmdahs for ncarlv a century, when they crossed the 
range and settled in the country now held by the Marwat in the south of th 
Bannu district, then almost uninhabited save by sprinkling of pastoial Jats, 
where Babar mentions them as eultivators m 1505. 

During the reign of the Lodi and Sur Sultans of Dehll 
1555 A.D.'l, the Prdngi and Sur tribes from which these dynasties spmng, and 
t£h- ndo-hhoui-s the'Niazi, seem to have migrated almost bodily from 
Af '-hdnistfin mto Hindustan, where the^idzi rose to great power, one of lur 
triS’e beino-^Subahddr of Lahore. These last waxed insolent and revolted m 
alliance with the Gakkhtirs, and in 1547 Sultan Salim Shdh Sun crashed the 
mheSion, and with it the tribe. At any rate, when m the ear y days of 
Akhar's reign the Lohani, another Lodi tribe, who had been expelled by ttit 
Sulemdn Khel Ghilzai from their homes in Katawdz in the Gliazni monritams, 
crossed the Snlemans, tlu> Lodi tribes were too weak to resist them ; and t ley 
expelled the remaining Pifingi and Sur from lank, kilhng- many, wlult t 
remainder fled into Hindustan. The Lohdni are divided into four great tribes, 

thrMlrwat, Danlat Khel,* Midn Khel, MI'! 

of the 17th-century the Daulat Khel quarrelled with the Marwats and Mian 
Khel ani drove them out of Tlnk. The Marwats mmmcl noithwards acmss 
the Salt-^'an^e and drove the Wxizi eastwards across the Kun’am and vSalt- 
S^gett; Khel on the hanks of the Indus, where 

Awin and Jat population, expelled the foinner, and reduced the latter to 
servitudf'. The Mitin Khel passed southward acrosi the Liini river and, with 
the assistance of the Bakbtiar, a small Persian tribe of Isp^an origin who had 

become associated with them in their nomad life,* drove the barwuni, already 

' Thp JPawindah^ aro woU described at pages 103^of Dr. BQYim\Itaee»of A^^ 

1 i- 1 PrioHilp'V^B tvaiiHlatioD of tbe wlvinj Mr. l.uvkpr gives feiich 

3 TLn rinnifif Khpl is rpftllv otilv 3 cIbii of the Maniu Khel tribe; but it Iirb become 
“ Wrwsrly spelt .fator throughout Mr. Tucker’s settlement report. 

^Thevaroa peotioi, oftheBakhtilriof reisia. They Brat settled with the Shintiu Afgbaiis 
and aLctiou nowUves at Margha in the Ohllsai country, und is engaged in the pn«>,«d»A trad® 
but htiB little or no connection with the Hakhtiar of Dcmh Isinad. 
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waJjenecl by feuds with the Sur, out of theii* country into Hindustan. In 
this quarrel the Danlat Khel were assisted by the Gandupiuv a Saiyad tribe 
of Oshtarhni stock (see next paragraph) ; and the latter were settled by them 
at Rori and gradually spread over their present country. 

400. The Shirdni Afghans had been settled from of old in the 
mountains about the Takht-i-Suleman. They are by descent Sarbani Afghdus ; 
but their ancestor, having quarrelled with his brothers, left them and joined 
the Kakar from whom his mother had come; and his descendants are now 
classed as Gliurghushti and not as Sarbani. About- the time that the Lohani 
came into the district, the Bfibar, a Shirani tribe, descended from the lulls into 
the plains below and subjugated the Jat ami Biloeh population. Finally, 
about a century ago, the tJshtarani proper, a Saiyad tribe affiliated to the 
Shirani Afghans, having quan’elled with the Ilusa Khel, acquired a good deal 
of the plain country below the hills at the foot of which they still live, 
subjugating the Biloch iuhabitarits and eneroaebing northwards upon the 
Babar. T'bese are the most recently located of the trans-Indus tribes of Derah 
Ismail Ehdn. Thus the Patlidns hold a broad strip of the trans-Indus jxyrtion 
of the district running noiHiwards from the border of the Kheti4ii and Qasraiu 
Biloches (see section 383); along the foot of the hills and including the western 
half of the plain country between them and the indus, and turning eastwards 
below the Salt-range to the river. They also hold the traiis-Indus Salt-range, 
and (he Sulemdns as far south as the Biloch border. But while in the extreme 
northern portion of tlie tract the population is almost exclusively Path^ri, the 
proportion lessens soiithwai’ds, the Pathilns holding only the superior property 
in the land, which is cultivated by a subject population of Jat and Biloch. 
Beyond the Indus the Baludi who hold the north of the Bhakkar tlial are 
the only Pathdn tribe of importance. Tlieir head-quarters are at Panifila in 
the traus-indus Salt-mnge, and they seem to have spread across the river below 
Mianwdli, and then to have turned soutliwards down the loft bank. Although 
living at a distance from the frontier, they still talk Pashto and are fairly pure 
Patlniris. The other PathUns of the Khasor lulls, though trans-Indus, are, like 
all the cis-Indus Pathans, so much intermixed with Jats as to have forgotten 
the'u' native tongue. Tlie Mifin Khel and Gandapur were deprived of many 
of tlieir eastern villages in the beginning of tins century l>y Nawdb Muliam- 
inad Khan Saddozai, Governor of Leiah. 

401. The Pathan tribes o? Derah Ismail Khan continued. —1 now proceed to give a brief 
description of ibo various tribes l/eginnin,'^ the south : — 

The Ushtarani.— -The (Jslitarani proper arc the dcscoiubuita, of Hanuar, one of the sons of 
Ustaryttui, a Saiyad who a^^ttlod among and tnarried into the Shirani section of Afgbjliis, and whose 
ptogony aro shewn in tlie margin, 'they wore settled with the Shiranis to the south of the 

Takbt bSuloman , and till about a century 
.. - ... _ -vv^jre wholly pastoral and 

f Mannar ... Ushtaruni. ' Mut a quarrel with their neighbours 

I Amarkhel ... V | the IMusa Khel put a stop to their annual 

Ustaryani ... -I Mindapur ! westward migration, and they were 

j Marere . uandapur. forced to take to agriculture. Their 

I Sbekhi ... ) descent into the plains has been described 

j in section 400. They still own a large 

-- tract of hill (rountry, in which indeed 

most of them live, cultivating land im¬ 
mediately under the hills and pasturing their flocks beyond the Imrdor. Their territory ojily 
imtludos. tlie ea'dcru slope i^ of the Suleindiis, the crest of the range being held by the Miisa Khel 
and Zuniri. ^ They aro dividoii into two main clans, the Ahmadzai or Arna '.ai and the Gagalzai, and 

these again into numpreus septs. They are a fhio manly race, many of them are in our army and 

police, and they are quiet and well behaved, cultivating largely with their own bauds. A few of 
tli.mai are still pawindah 9 . They are much harassed by the independent Rozddr (Riloch). They 
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Me all Smmis. Tlio bimiulary bstweeu the Ushtanlni and B^hav was oripnally the P,amak stream. 

Blit in a war between them the foraier.drovo the latter bach beyond the fehirati etroam which now 
fonris tbeir common houiulary^ 

TheBabar are a trlhe of tlie ShiniTii ptock whose afifinities have hcen descnhod in eection 400, , , 

thoviffh they avo now cjaite separate from the Sliinlni proper. They are divirled into two sections, [1 208j 
one livincr wholly within onr border, while the other holds the hill country opposite, h^t on the 
other flicloof the Snlem^ns The two have now litno connection wjth each other. The I>ahar 

of the nlains hold soino ISO square miles between the Ushtaivani and Mii,n Ivhel, Chandwan hein^ 

A- /. . 1 . 1 n „ _ / jj _ Ji nv.-..,.,. /^Tnvsa f.Tvn fi>?lhfl Tnn t»A<»yilT, nr theil’ 

i heen 
, and 

ftve much addicted to comtnorce, being the richest, quietest, midmost honest tribe of the sub- , 

Snleman Tdaina. Sir Ilcrbert Edwardes considered them “the most euperjor race m the whole ot 

the trails-Indus disti'icts,’^ and their intelligcTice has given rise to the saying “ A Babar foc-l is a 
Gand.^pur sage.’" 'riioy are extremely democratic, and hayo never bad any recognized Chmt 
Indeed the tribe is g scattered one, many of them still residing in K tndahar and ^ other parts or 
Khorisiln. Some of them are still engaged in the pawindnh traffic. They cultivate but Irttlo 
themselves. 

The Mian Khel are a Lohdiii tribe whose coming to the distrlot and subsequent movements 
have nlrcadv been doacrihod in Bcctiou 339. Tliey hold some 260 square miles of plain ccnntr.V 
between the Gandiipur and the Bdhar. With them are associated tho 1 ahhtiar (sec section 339) 

who, though of Persian origin, now form one of their principal Si!Ct^ions. The greater number or 

them still engage in the traus-Indns trade; and they are tho ncho.st of ml th«» pawimah tnlms, 
doalbIP* hi the more costly descriptions of merchandize. They are divided by locality into the 
Drten and Mdsa Khel sections, the hold the south-west quarter of their tract. 

They are a peaceable Tieoplo with pleasant faces, and more civihsod than most oi tne pa'wwjffr.!//. 
tribes Tliey seldom take military service, and enltivate but little themfielvea, leaving the busmess 
of agTicnlture to their Jat tenants. Tliey have a hereditary Khdn who has never possessed much 
pov/er. 

The Gandapur.—The origin of the Gandapur has been doscril/cd in section 399. Besides the 
orio-inal stock, they include by affiliation some offi-shoots of the Shirdni, the Mnshezai section of the 
ahtirghn-diti PathduH, and the Bdnfzai section of the Ydsafzm tribe. The manner iri vyInch thp 
obtained their TH-esent country is described i« section 339. They hold the v-hole of the north- 
we.stern part of trans-Indus Perah Isindtl east of Tank and south of the Koh ridge of the 

Salt-range, comprising an area of 46D square miles abutting on the. Snlfmdn.s to the_ west; and the 
town of Kulachi is their headaiuarters. They were originally a poor pamndnh and p.a9toral tribe, 
bnt they now cultivate more largely than any other Derah Ismail lathdns. They reached ^the 
height of their prosperity about tho.middle of the IStli century, but lost their eastern poBsossiotiB 
8omc 70 ycare later,'thev heiujf confiscated by the Saddozai Govonior of Lmah. Tliey still ciiKap 
in the ti*affic.‘ They arc* lawless, brutal and nneivihsed; and their hereditary Khan 

ha.s but little power. 

The Bitanni include all the descendants in the male line of Baitan, the third son of Kak, 

Thev originally occupied the western elopes of the northern Snlemans; but, being hard jn’essed 
hv the Ghilzai, moved, iu tim time of Bahlol Imdi, through the Gomal Pass and occupied the eastorn 
side of tho north of tlie range, as far north on its junction with the Salt-range and as far west as 

KAnlguram. Some time after the WazW drove thorn hack to beyond Garangi^, while the Gurbuz 

contested with them tho possession of the Ghahbar inountain. They now hold the lulls on the west 
border of Tdnk and Bannu, from the Ghabliar on the north to the Gomal valley on the south. In 
tlieir disputes many of the tribe loft for Hindiktan whore their Lodi kinsmen occupied the throne of 
Dehli and the trilk has thus been much wcake-'^ed. Sheikh Baitan had four sons, Tajin, ICapn, 

Ismrffi 8.ud Warshpiin. The tribe consists chiefly of the descendants of Kajin, with a tew of thope 
of Wamhpnn. r8m/i.{l was adopted by Sarhan, and his doscendanhi stilllive with theSarbani 
Afghans Tlie Taihi branch is chiefly represented by the clans Bbanne and TatK >aid^ to he 
vlescciidcd from slaves of TaiTn. A Binall Saiyad clan called Koti is afliliatod to the Bitanni. Till 
some 60 years ago they lived wholly bevoiid our border; but of latethey have spread into tlie Tiink 
pMns where they iiow‘form a large proportion of the Pathda population, occupying some 550 
Bounre miles chiefly south of the Takwdra. They also hold some land in the Bannu district at 
the month of the pasFes which load up into tlieir hills. They are a rude people just emergmg 
from b.arhari8m,hut keen-witted. They are of medium weight, wiry, and active, and inveterate 
thievo.s and abettors of thieves; and they have been, called the ;iackala of the Wazin. They have 
no common Chief. Tho proverbial wit of the countryside thus expresses their stupidity and 
thrifaessness.—“ The drum was heating in the plains and the Bitanni were dancing on the hills 
and A hiindyod Bitanni eat a hundred sheep.'^ 

The Daulat Khol.— The coming of this tribe to the district ii&s been described in section 399. 

Their principal clan was the Katti Khel 5 and under their Chief Katal Khan the Baulat Khel 
ruled Tank and wore numerous and powerful about tho middle of the 18th century. They 
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ftCcomx)anIe(l tho Diu*mt\i iljto and brought back much wealth But ainco that 

time the BitauTU and other tribes have encroached, and they are now Binall and feeble. The 
JSWab of Tdiik* the })riiicrpal jag^ivhir of the clistrictj is a Katti Khel. 

The Tator have been mentioued in section 399. They were very roughly treated by Nadir 
Sh4h, and the Dahlat Khel completed their ruin. They are now almost extinct. Their two clanfi», 
t)irf Bdra Khel and Dari Kliei, bold a amall area on the Tank and Kulaelii frontier. 

402. Pawindah, Border, and other tribes.— 'The tribe^} not possessing sufficient importanco 
to me fit detailed description arc—' 

The Zarkani, a small colony of Shekhs who settled some oOO years ago iu a corner between 
the Uandd-pur ant iVIutn Khol cniutry. under the foot of the Suleindim. 

The Baluch, a small tribe of uncertain origin affiliated to the Lodi tribe:s.‘ ^ They seem to have 
come in with the earliest Patb^-u iiivadcra. They hold the country round Pauulla, at the foot Of 
the Salt- range where it leaves the Indus to turn northwards, and are the dominant race in the 
north of the cis-Indus portion of the dis trict. 

. The Khasor, with the Nur Khel and Malli Khd, form a small ti’lho which claims kinship with 
the Lodi, who I’epudiato the claim, They hold the Khasor range, or the ridge, of the lower Bait- 
range which runs down the right bank of the Indus, 

The Gliorezai, a petty clan of the Tabarak K^ha, and the Miani, an insignificant pawindah 
clan of the Shirdni tribe, hold iau:h; in the Gomal valley, the former lying south and the latter 
no rill of the I^iini river. They graze their flocks daring summer on the wesfceru slopes of the, 
Sulemdns. A portion of the Miani are independent pawindahs, but closely allied to tho^e of our 
plains. 

The Kundi are a small pawindah clan who claim descent from tho ancestor of the Nidzi’ 
They settled in Tiink witli the Daulat Khol Lohdni, and originally held the tract along the SiiheP 
stream in the North-east corner of Tank. But within the last 60 years Marwat immigranU have 
encroached largely on their eastern lands. They are a lawless set and great robbers, and the 
proverb mm—'"A dead Kundi is better than a live one. 

The Pawindah Tribes.—These tribes, which have been described genei’ally in section 898» 
although not holding lands in tho district, are of conHulerable admiui.strative interest, as enormous 
numbers of them spend tho cold weather in the pastures on either side of the Indus. The principal 
tribe.:; are noticed below 

Tho Nasar cla.im descent from Hotak, a grandson of Ghilzai j but the Hotak sny that they are 
a Blloch clan, and merely dependent on them.» They speak Pashto, hut differ^ from the Ghilzai 
in physique. They are the least settled of all tho pawindahs, and winter in the Derajdt and 
summer in the Ghilzai country, having no home of their own. Their chief wealth is in flocks and 
herds, and they act as candors rather than as traders. They are a rough sturdy lot, but fairly well 
behaved. 

The Kharoti say they are an offshoot of Tokhi, mother of Hotak mentioned above. But tho 
Tokhi Bay they arc descended from a foundling whom the tribe adopted.^ Tlicy hold the country 
about the sources of the Gomal river in Warghun south by eai^t of Ghazni, and they wintei’ iu the 
Tuiik tahsi'l. They are a poor tribe, and many of them work as labotwers or caiTiers. Dr, Bollew 
idm.\tiftes them with the Arachoti of Alexander’s historians, and points out that they still live in tho 
ancient Arachosia. He considers them and tho Na^^ar to he of different origin from the mass of the 
Ghilzai. 

The Suleman Khel'are tho most numerous, powerful, and warlike of''all the Ghilzai 
tribes, and hold a larg^ tract stretching nearly the whole length of the Ghilzai country. 
Those who trade with India come chiefly from the hills east of Ghazni and winter in the 
northern trans-Indus tract. They bring but little merchandize with them, hut go down- 
country in great numbers, where they act a.s broker.-; or dalldh between the merchants 
and other paioindah 9 . They are flno strong men and fairly well behaved, though nob bearing 
the best of characters. 

The Mian KhelS have already been described in section 401. The trading and landowning 
sections are still closely connected, and in fact to sorue extent indistinguishable. 

The Dutanni inhabit the Warrak valley and the country between the Wazfri hills and 
Gomal. They are a small, but well-to-do tribe, and trp.de with Bukhara. 

^ It is not perhaps impossible that those may be of Biloch origin. The Khetran, perhap» of 
.Path4n origin, have become the nucleus of a Biloch tribe ^ while 351 men of Derah IsmiUl returned 
themselves in this Census as caste Biloch, tribe Andar, which latter is one of tho l^awindah tribes 
of Pathans. 

2 Maegregor says they are quiet and moffensivo. 

3 One story makes them the descendants of a i^ng of blacksmiths who in tho 14th centuryi 
accompanied the Mu4n Khel on one of their return joiirneys to Khorastin and settled there. 
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The Tokhl wero the most liromiiient of fiU the CTlul^ai tribes till the Hotsk gave rulers 
to Kandahar al)oat 1^00 A.D. They hold the valley of the Tarnak and the north viaiey of the 
Argandah, with KelaM-GluIzai as their prindpal centre. 

The Andar occupy nearly the whole of the extensive distnct of Shalgar south of OhaznlV 
With them are associated the Musa Khel K^kar, who are descended fivjm an Andar woman* ' 
and live south and w^eat of Shjilgar.' 

The Tarnkhl winter about Kandahar. They are largely nomad. 

The Border tribes. —The most important tribes on the Derah Ismafl herder arc, beginning from 
the aouth, the Qasrjini Biloch and the TJshtarani, already described in 8ections_o83 and 401, 
the Shiranb and the Mahsiid Wazfri. The Waztri will be described when I come to ; the 
border tribes of Bannu (section 4^)4). 

The Shirani have already been mentioned and their origin descriljod in section 400. They 
occupy the country round the‘Takht-i-Siilem4n, bounded to the north by the Zatkanni stream 
and to the south bv the Ushtarani border, their principal habitat being the low valleys to 
the east of the Takht. They are divided into the Shirani proper who hold the gtejiter part 
of the tract, the Babar of our plains described in section 401, and the small tribes of Hanpal 
and JahvAni lying to the south of tho Shirani proper. They are of medium height, wiry, and 
active, and wild and manly in their appearance. Their dress cousisti of a couple of coar^se 
blankets, and their principal occupation is agriculture. 

403. The Pathan tribes of Bannu. —On ihe southern border of the 
Bannu district^ inaxching with Derah we find the Marwat and the 

Niazi, the northernmost of the Indian descendants of Baitan, while further 
noi^th lie the Waziri and Bannuehi of the great Karlanri section of Pathans. 
The migration of tlie Nifei from Tdnk across the Salt-range, and how the 
Marwat followed them and drove them across the^ Kurrain, have already 
been described m section 399. Their ancestor Ni^zai had three sons, Bahai, 
Januil, and Khriku. The descendants of the first are no longer distinguish¬ 
able ; while the Isa Khel among the Jamdl, and the Miishani and Sarhang 
clans among the Khaku, have overshadowed the other clans and given 
their names to the most impoidiant existing divisions of the tribe. The 
Isa Khel settled in tlie south and the Mxish^ni in the north of the country 
between the Kolig^t Salt-range and the Indus, while the Sarhang^ crossed 
the river,^ and after a struggle lasting nearly a century anti a lialf with their 
quondam allies the Gakkhars and their Jat and Awdii subjects, finally drove 
the Gakkhars, whose stronghold on the Indus was desti'oycd by Ahmad 
Shd.h in 1748, eastwards across the Salt-range, and established themselves 
in Ali^nwali. 

Towards the close of the 13th century the Mangal, a tribe of the 
Kodai Karlanri, and the Ilanni, an affiliated tribe of Saiyad origin, left 
their Karldnri home in Birmil, crossed the Sulem^ns into the Banmi dis¬ 
trict, and settled in the valleys of the KiUTatn and Gambila rivers. About 
a century later the Bannuehi, the descendants of Shitak, a Kakai Karhlnri 
by his wife Mussammfit Bannu, who mth their Daur kinsmen then held 
the hills lying east of the Khost range in the angle between the Koh^t 
ami Bannu districts, with their head-quarters at Sbaw^l, were driven from 
their homes by the Wazm, and, sweeping down the KiUTarn valley, drove 
the Mangal a.ud Hanni back again into tlie mountains of Koh/it and Kurram 
where they still dwell, and occupied the coirntry between the Kurram and 
Tochi rivers which they now hold in the north-western corner of the district. 

1 The figiirea for Biloch include 351 Andar in tluB district, who returned themsolve:^ m 
Biloch Andar. 

2 The KaUd-i*Af0^‘<i»^ that they held Lakki and were driven out acroRf^ the river by 
the Khatak. This seems improbable. 

3 The fixes this date at the middle of the 12th reptury, and th?it of the 

Banndchi luyasion at about 1,800 xV.T), 
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At the same time the Danr, a tribe of evil repute in every sense of the 
word, occupied the banks of the Toehi beyond oiir border^ which, they 
still hold. Some 400 years ago the Bangi Khel Khatak, whose history 
mil he sketched in sections 406-7, occupied the trans-Indus portion of 
the district above KalAbagh and the spur which the Salt-range throws 
out at that point. This they have since held without disturbance. 

When the Darvesh Khel Waziri (see above), moring from their 
ancestral homes in Birmil, drove the Bannuchi out of the Shawal hills, 
they occupied the country thus vacated, and for 350 years conn.ned 
selves to the hills beyond our border. But during the latter half or last 
centiu'Y they began to encroach upon the plain country of the Marwat on 
the right bank of the Toehi, and of the Bannuchi on the left bank of the 
Kiirram. At first their visits were confined to the cold season ; but eai4y 
in the present centurv, in the period of anarchy which accompanied the 
establishment of the ‘ Sikh rule in Bannu, they finally made good them 
footing in the lands whicli they had thus acquired and still hold. 

The latest comers ai’O the Bitanni (see section 401), who have 
the last 60 years occupied a small tract on the north-eastern border or the 
Marwat at the foot of the hills. Thus Pathfins hold all trans-Indus 
Bannu, and as much of the eis-Indns poition of the district as lies north of a 
line joining the junction of the Kurram and Indus with Sakesar, the peak at 
which the'’ Salt-range enters the district and turns northwards. The trans- 
Indus Pathdns, with the paitial exception of the Nifizi, speak Pashto of 
soft and western dialect; the Ni^si speak Hindko, especially east of the Indus. 

404. I now proceed to a detailed description of the different tribes, 
beginning from the south :— 

Tlie Marwat hold almost tlio whole of the Lakki talisil, that is to say the south-eastern 
half and the whole central portion of the country between the trans-Indus Sa^lt-rango and 
tbeVaziribilla. Within the last fifty years they have begun to retrace their footsteps and 
have passed southwards over the Salt-range into Dorah Ismftfl, wbero 

tracts wrested from the Kundi in tho northern corner of Wnk and along the foot of the hdu 
and from the Baldoh in the PanUIa country. Their most important clans are the Mma KhU, 
Aclia Khel, Khiida Khel, Bahrdm, and Tapf With them 

who remained behind when the main body of the tribe was oxpelM Tho Maiwat aic as une and 
law-abiding a body of men as are to be found on onr border They are a simple, 
slow-witted people, strongly attached to their homes, good cultivatom, and of 
appearance. ^Thlir women are not secluded. Their history has been sketohed in section d99. 
T^oir hereditaiy enemies the Khatak say of them : ■ Keep a Marwat to looit,after ns. eB, 

“ lu 3 stomach well filled and his feet well worn/^ ^ rii 

The Bannuchi hold the central portion of the Bantiu talisil, between the Kurram and oc i 
rivers. Their history is narrated in section 403. They are at present perhaps more hybrid 
than any other Path^n tribe. They have attracted to themselves Saiyads and other ^OL^rs of 
IcildminVeat numbers, and have not hesitated to mtermarry with thesj with the 
representatives of the former inhabitantB ^heir tract who remained 
and with the families of the various adventurers who have at different times settled 
them; Insomuch that« Bannuchi in its broadest sense now means all Mahoraedans, and by 
»Tstreteh even Hindus long domiciled within the limits of the irrigated tract origmally 
occupied bv the tribe.” Tlie descendants of Shitak, however, still preserve the momoy of 
their separate origin and distinguish themselves as Banniiclii proper. Ihey are 
physique, envious, secretive, cowardly, lying, great bigots, inoffensive,^ and 

Sir Horhert Edwarues says of them; The Bannucbis bad specimens of Afghans, can 
<*• worse he said of any raoe ? They have all the. vices of Pathans vmkly luxuriant,^ their 
** virtues stunted.” Their Isabhi clan, however, is famed for the beauty of its women. ^Vho 
marries not an Isaldii woman deserves an ass for a bride.” 

The Niazi hold all the southern portion of Isa Khel and tho country between 
and the hills; in other words so much of the Bannu district as is confined ^tween the Salt- 
range on either side tho Indus, and the Kurram and a line di’awn from its mouth duo east acres? 
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tlie Indus. Their lilstory and distribution have been i*e1ft(ed In sections 39? and ^403; .T^ 




and engaged in pamndcih spending the stiniinor about Kandahdiv and witdenng in 

Derail IsmjKl Tiioy are strict Sxmnis, They seem to boa quarrelsome pcople> for tho proverb 
sav®—''The Ni^zi like iws.” ^ ... . . .. 

“ Minor tribes arc the Mughal Khel dm of Yusufzai who conquered a amiai tract round 
Ghoiiwdl Some sevtoi centuries ago, and still show their origin in speech and iphysiogiunny* 
The Khatak will be descrihed wlieu I dbcuss the Ivohat Mhos, 

405. The Waziri.---Tlie whole of the Bannu poidion beyoud is c^upiedht; 

the Davvesh 
Bitanni < 

The Wazh’i 

The original bv^^v ujl v*.w ... .. „ , , r ’•'i ^ ^ - t n •• 

them fim their hinsinen the Bamnxchi descendant?, of Shitak. Sulcnulu had two Li^lai 

and Khizrai. hdlai had to fty hy reason of a blood fond, and Kottled in Jvin 
northern slopes of tlie western Bafed Kph, where h,is descendants the Lalai Wazm _ are sUU 
settled. Khizrai had throe sons, MiW, Mahsfut o-ud Gurbuz, From Mahsud are descended 
the Mahsiid Wazlti, divided into the Alizai and Bahlolzai j while from .Mima Darvesh qre 
descended the Dtmtoai and Ahmadzai clans, visiially joined uuder the title ot Darvesb liiiei 

—^^^Akmt the close of tho 14th centmythe^^W^^^ began to move ^astwdv They 
the Khost range and drove the Baimdehi out of Shawdl, and occnpved the hvll^ of tho I atiim 
and Kohdt border north of the Tocbi. TheU) c:.:09i.ing that river, thoy^, drove the Umar 
Afghdm, descendants of Urinar, son of Sliarkahxin and near kinsmen of the Abdalv out ot 
the hills south of the Tochi on the lower Bannu and T4nk borders to take refuge i.n the Loghaiv 
valley near Kabul, and dislodging the Bltanni from Kilm^xam, drove 
GaiMngi to the low hi.tls on our immediate frontier. They tims obtained possessum of al. that 
confused system of, mountarns which, starting from tho Gomal pass which marks the noit 
oxtreinity of the Sulewians proper, runs northwards along our border to lhal and the Kurram 
river, where it loins the lower ranges of the Safed Kob Thmr tivo mam Hectiom are the 
Mah,sd(l and Dnrvesh Khol, tho former holding the lulls to the south and the latter those to the 
north of the Toohi river and the Khasor pass; while of the .Darvo^h thoAhmatoi. 

occupy the southern and tho Utmdir/ai the noitliern parte. The Hiisan KM, an unpoHaiifc 
ntmdnzai sept,’ hold the extreme noHli-westcrn portion of the tract 
are practically indeiKjndent tribes, owning no common head, and with but little 
They still nominallv hold the BirmU country, though the Khel aiid 

winter there witir their flocks, and during their stay the Wazin are confined t) then 
villages. They were till lately wholly nomad and pastoral; hut they have of iSlr^ 

upon the plain country of the Marwat, Bammchi, and Khabik, and now hold taltnated lands 

The Gurbuz, an'unimportant tribe, accompanied the Wazfri in their movemoni^, and once 
occiipied the hills between their Mabsfid and Darvesli ipd hmhron, wheij, f 
they disputed tho poHscssion of the Ghahbar peak with the 

to their original seat ivcst of the Khoat range, and north of the Daiir who hold the traus-hpidei 

The Waziri are one of tho most powerful and most trouhlosoine tribes oi^oixr holder, the 
Mabsdd being pre-ominemt for turbulence and lawlessness. They are exceeaingly demoo^ 
.a.rid have no recognised headmen, which increases the difficulty of dealing with them, Ihe> 
are taU, active, musoular/and courageous, and their customs Aito in several rcBpccts from tl^ 
of the Pathuns in general. Tlmy are still in a state of semi-harhansm. They ara ^jbed 
in the EaiydUi.A mdni (pages 227 Jof the. translatdou).^ Tlie large number ot Wazlris shown 
in tlie Bannu *'• ••''"■*•+ 1 ,? /inia fn f.lm flftTiflUM haviiia* 

fair. But Hr. 

alone at 13,523, and there are always many .^ ^ ^ ^ _ 

'in search of work or of opportumties for theft,' especially during the spring moiiG 
Bannu border distress owing to failure of rain had probably made the number oi .ntcli 
unusually high at tlie time of th e census. _____ . ', ■ ■ 

i Wairsi sopt of the liodha tribe of Praiuara ; and 

that thev crossed from tho Indus riverain aoross the • Sham plain mto the Birmil bills, then held 
S the XS wlforthev- drove northwards, taking tho wholo of thoir country iron, tho Shan. 
p\ain to tho KohAt valley. ' He gives no authority for thoSo statomento. 

» This ia acoordiug'to the genealogies. But the Unnar are prohahly of Hindki ongln, and 
speak a Panjdbi dialect known ns Urmari, of which a grammar has just been suhnntled to 
Oovorumont for approval. 
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406. The Pathan tribes of Kohat.*— The Pathfos of Kobfit belong 
almost entuvly to two great tribes, tbe Khatak of the the Kakai section of 
tii_e Rarianiij and the Bangashj a Onieshi tribe of Arab descent. The 
Kh<itakj i.u comnion with th6 othoi* sections of the 
KarMmi was uortliem Sulern&is, where they helclthe 

yaiJej of feha,w 4 t r^ow oecixi.iied by the Waziri.2 Towards the close of the 
mh centxiryHhey, with the Mangal and Hanni, two tribes of the Kodai 
section of the Karldnri, moved eastwards, the two last descending into the 
^Bannu distn and settling along the Knrram and Ganibila, while the Khatak 
held the hills to the west of our border. A eentiuy later the Bannuehi drove 
as already related in section 403, the Mangal and Hanni out of Bannti; and 
not long alter this the Khatak, quarrelling with the Bannuehi, moved to the 
north and east and occupied the hilly country, then aninhabited, which 
stretches across the centre^ of the Kohdt tlistrict to the Indus, leaving 
behind them the Chainbanni, a tribe (perhaps of Persian origin) who had 
taken refnge ivith them, and the bulk of whom now occupy the north-east 
corner of the Kiirram Valley, while another section still lives in a state of 
barbaiism about K^nignram as the subjects of the Waziri. At this time 
the Orakzai, another tribe of the Kodai ICarl^ri, held all the valley of 
Kohat m the north and north-cast of tiie district from Eesi on the Indus 
to Kohat; while the Eangash, already alluded to, lived in the country about 
(tardez in Znrmat. But in the latter part of the 14th century the Bangash 
increasing in number and being pressed upon by the Ghilzai, emigrated cast-’ 
wards en ®a«#^__and settled in KmTam._ Being presently driven out by the 
j* S? 1 ‘ of doubtful origin who claim descent from Khiigidni, 

son of Kakai, but who are perhaps of Awfm stock® though now Pathans for all 
practical purposes, and who still occupy the valley, they joined with the 
Khatak who had quarrelled with the Orakzai, and drove the latter out of 

century; but by the close 
ot the loth century the Orakzai had been driven into the lower of the ranges 
which form the eastern extremity of the Safed Koh and lie along the north¬ 
western bordCT of the Kohat District. The Khatak and Bangash then possessed 
themselves of all the northern and central portions of KohAt and divided the 
country between them, the former taking all the, southern and central portions, 
while the latter took the noi-thern and north-westem tract consisting of the 
Kohfit and Miirinzai valleys up to the base of the Orakzai or Satoana range; 
and the lulls between Gada Khel and LSchi were then fixed and still remain as 
the bonndarv between the two tribes. In the time of Akbar, Malik Akor was 
the leader of the Khatak, and ho was granted an extensive tract of land south 
ot the . K abul river between .Khairfibad and Nanshahra on condition of his 

_‘l;ntortunnfBly the Sememoyt nithont roiwrtiDV his 

settluitifcat. Cyseqyntly I have far less full information regarding thi^than reKardintr anv §;her 
frontier diatact. I have, however,^ dye my beat to supply the defect from other sowces.* 
n\ 1 Khatek holdall the plain country of the Indus as far south as 

Dendi Ismdil Khdn tdl driven out by tho Wazfri, who being in their turn driven northwards 
by tlwpiessiy y Bych tohes moving the Indus valley, passed onwards into the hills then 
gires no authority for this account, which docs not airrce with tho 
tracUbons ol tlie Khatak themselves as related in tho-Kaltd-i-Afghdni. ^ 

„ ’*TO;e places tho wigratiou in tho middle of’ the 12th centurv and the 

Baimachi migration at about 1300 A.D. v* vuo rsau oeniaiy, ana tno 

raastor^"’of the Bangash, but rose in rebellion against their 

a tells me Khagidni claim Durriui origin; and tliat the claim is 

admitted by the Dunam, and supported by their genealogies. “ nu enav n-o viaira is 
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guarding the high road between Attak and Peshawar. This brought him into 
contact with the Mandanr of Yiisufzai who held the countiy o]>pojyite on the 
left bank of the KAbul river. Their quaiTels were continual ; and at length in. 
the time of Shdh Jah^n the Khatak crossed the river, possessed themselves of 
the strip of land along its north bank from the junction of the Sw^t river 
to the Indus and for a short distance along the right bank of the Indus, and 
also pushed across the plain and acquired a position about Jamdlgarhi to tlie 
north of Mardan, in the very heart of the Mandanr conntiw, which commands 
the airpi’oaches to Swat on the one hand and Buner on the other. They have 
also encroached on the Mohmand and Khalil who lie to the west of their 
Peslidwar tcmtory. Meanwhile they had gradually spread southwards to ibe 
trans-Indus Salt-range and the Bannu bordei’, and across the Salt-range to the 
Indus at Kalabagh; and they now hold a broad strip running along its right 
bank from a little above the junction of the Kabul river to KaUbagb, all 
Kohat save the portion occupied by the .Bangash in the north and north-west 
of the district, and the western half of the Lundkhwdr valley in the north of 
Yusufzai. They crossed the Indus and are said to have at one time conquered 
the Aw^n country as far east as the Jahlarn. But about the middle of the 
17th century they relinquished the greater part of this tract; and now ordy 
hold Makhad in the Rawalpindi district, and tile left bank of the river as 
far south as Mai’i in Bannu. There are other Khatak holdings scattt.'nnl 
about the cis-Indns plains; but their owners have no connection with the 
tribe. 

About the middle of the ISth century two parties grew up in the tribe. 
They temporarily combined to accompany and assist Ahmad Sli^h Durrani 
in his invasion of HinddstSn; birt after his departure the division became 
permanezrt, the eastern or Akora faction liolding the north-eastern portion of 
Kohjlt and all the Khatak country of Peshliwar, witli tlieir capital at Akora, 
on the Kfibul river, while the western or Teri division hold all the remainder 
of Kohat, including the south-eastern corner occupied by the Sdghri edan, and 
the adjoining territory of the Bangi Khel Khatak of Bannu. The western 
section have their capital at Teri, south-west of Kohat, and in the centre of the 
hills they first occupied. 

Thus with the exception of a few Awan villages in the Bangash country, 
and a Saiyad village here and there, the whole of Koh^t is held by Patb^ns, 
and with the exception of a naiTOW strip of land stretching along the lorthern 
border of the Teri Khatak from Toglz to Dhoda which is held by tlie Nidzi 
(see section 400), the whole is in the hands of the Bangash and Khatak. The 
Nawab of Khatak holds the Teri tract in j^tgir, possessing exclusive revenue 
jurisdiction, and large criminal and police powers. 

407. The Khatak.— The history of the Khatak tnhe has been sketched above Tbev 
arc descended from Luqmdn Bamamcd Khatak, son of Burbdn, son of Kakai ^ Luqni»ln had two 
sons Tnrmau and Bnldq. The de9cenda7its of the latter are still known as the BuUqi section ' 
while Tarai, son of Tumian, rose to snch distinction that the whole section^ iiiehidinj? two nmiii 
clans, the Tari proper and the Tarkai, is called by his name. They have absorhecl several Hiimll 
tribes of donhthil ovi^D, the Miigiaki and Saniinia belonging to the BuVtq, while the .Talozai, 
Bangarzai, and Una Khel belong to the Tan section. The most important clans of the Tari 
section are the Anokl.el to which the chieffamily belongs, and which includes the septs of the 
upper and lower MoJnua ndi« who hold the right bank cf the Indus below Attak, and the Hfr 

^ Kakai was sou of Karldn, founder of the KarHuri divisio^f The Afgl^^^ . 

n waives as meaning respectively Mongol and Chinese. 

Mohmndofp“ar q«lte distinct fmu. tl,6 
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Wei vvho hold the Chatuitra vallfly iu the centre of. the Teri tract. Among the BnUcd the 
moat important clan^is tho Ji>aghri, with its practically independent Bangi Khel sept, Theae 
lOld tim right bank of the Indus above KdUbdgli, while the Saghri, with the Babar family of the 
Bangi Khoi> also oceupy the cis-Indiis possessions of the tribe. Moat of the Khatak in Yusufzai 
are also Bulaq. The ICaka Khel section of the Klmtak are descended from tho famous saint 
Miekh Rahim Kdr, iiud are coustxptently venerated by all northern Pathaus. Tho Khatak are a 
line manly race, and differ from all other Patluius in features, general appearance, and many of 
their customs. They are the northernmost of all the Patbano settled on our frontier who speak 
the solt or western dialect of Pashto, They are of a warlike nature and have been for centuries 
at feud with all their neighbours and with one another. They are active, industrious, and a 
most favourable specimen of Pat,ban/’ and are good cultKators, though their country is stony 
and unfertile. They are also great carriers and traders, and especially hold all the salt trade with 
Swat and Bimer in the'r hands. They are all Sunnis. Tlie Marwat, the hereditary enemy of the 
Khatak, says : “ Friendship is ffood with anv one hut a Khatak : mav ihn dftvU a Tv>.«faTr « 



+ 4.1 bistory of tho Bangash has been narrated above. Since they 

sjdtled ih wn in their Kohat possessions no event of importance has marked their history. They 
claim descent from KhaKd ibn Walid, MahomePs apostle to the Afgh^ins of Ghor, i and himself 
01 the original stock from which they sprang; but they aro Pathdm "‘as regards character, cus- 
“ toms, crimes, and vices.*’ Their ancestor had two sons G^r and Stoil, who, on account of the 
bitter enmity that existed between them, were nicknamed Bunkash or root destroyers. These 
eons have given tlieir names to the two great political factions into which not only the Bangash 
thcmaolves, but their Afridi, Orakzai, Khatak, Tiiri, Zaimusht, and other neighbours of^ the 
Karlanri branch are divided, thougli tlie division has of lato lost most of its impoitance.’i The 
Gari are divided into Miranzai and Baizai clans. The Baizai hold the valley of Kohat proper- 
the Miranzai Be to the west of them in the valley to which they have given their name; while 
the Bilmilzai occupy the northorn portion of Kobfit and hold ShaloZau at the foot of tho Orakzai 
bills, where they are independent, or live in Paiwiir and Kurrnm under the protection of the Tiiri 
1 he Bangash Kawiibs of Purrnkb4,bad belong to this tribe. 

Border tribes. —The tribes on tho Kohat border, beginning from the south, are the Darvcsh 
Kliel Waziri, tho Zaimusht, tho Orakzai, and the Afrfdi. The VVaziri have already been described 
m section 405. The Zaimusht are a tribe of Spin Tan'n Afghte who inhabit the hills between 
the IvuiTam and the Orakzai border on the north-west frontier of Koh4t. They belong to tho 
Samil faction. The early hi.'itory of the Orakzai has been given in section 400. With them are 
associated the Altkliel, Mishti, the Shekhan, and some of tho Malla Khel, all of whom aro now 
(dassed as Onikzai of the Pfamsayah clan, though, as the name implies, distinct by descent. The 
Orakzai hold the lower south-eastern spurs of the Safed Kob and the greater part of Tirih, ' They 
aro divided into five great clans, the AUezai, Massozai, Daulafc/ai, Ismailzai, and Lashkarzai, of 
which the Daulatzai and Alassozai are the moat numerous. The Muhammad Khel is the largest 
sept of the Baulatzai, and, alone of the Orakzai, belongs to tho Shiah sect. They are a fine manly 
tribe, but exceedingly turbulent. They are divided between the Samil and Gar factious There 
are a considerable number of Orakzai tenants scattered about tho Kohat District. The present 
rulers of Bhopal belong to this tribe. The Afridi will be described among the border tribes of 
Peshawar. 

408. The Pathan tribes of Peshawar.— The Pathans of Peshawar belono-, 
\?ith the exception of tlio Khatak described above, almost wholly to the 
Afghans proper, descendants of Sai-banj and among them to the line of 
Kaishabuu or the representatives of the ancient Oandhari, as distinguished 
from the true Afghans of Jewish origin who trace their descent from 
Sharbhahun. I have already told, in section 396, how during tho 5th or 6th 
eentmy a Ga ndhfiri co^iy emigrated to KandahSr, and there were joined and 



‘ Dr, Belle wr thinlcs that they and tho Orakzai aro perhaps both of Scythian oriBin, and 

(10'QfT fid f.hn O'lVinii +,.‘.VAr. ___ i., j__n vr ,V . ® * 
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con veiled by the AfghSn stock of Ghor who blended with thorn into a single 
nation. Their original eroigration was tine to the pressure of Jat and Scythio 
tribes who crossed the Hindu Kush and descended into the valley of the Kfibwl 
river. Among those tribes was probably the Bilazdk,^ who are now 
classed as one of the Kodai Karl^nrb and who were con^'ertod by Mahmud 
Ghaznavi in the opening of the 11th century. Tliey extended their 
sway over the Rfiwalpindi and Peshawar districts and the valley of the 
K5,bul as far west as JaldlS.bdd, driving many of the original Hindki or 
Gandhfiri inhabitants into the valleys of Sw^t and Buner which He in the 
hills to the north; and ravaging and laying waste the fertile plain country* 
Amalgamating with the remaining Hindkig they lost the purity of their 
faith; and were described as infidels by the Afghans who subsequently drove 
them out. 

The Kandahar colony of Gandhari was-divided into two principal 
sections, the Khakhai and Ghoria Khel; besides whom it included the descend/- 
ants of Zamand and Kansi- I give below the principal tribes which trace 
their descent from Kharshabun for convenience of reference :— 


r 


Mandam*. 


Katid 


Khalthai 


Gr h or ia 
Khel. 


^ Hold the Peshawar plain north of the Kdbnl 
N river, called British Yusnf^iai, the Oharnlah 
i valley on the Peshawar border, f«od part of 
^ (, the Haripiir tract iu Hazara, 

j Ydauf zai Hold Sw4t, Buner, Panjlfora, and I)h; the 
prox)or. t hills north of the Ydsufzai plain. 

C Hold Bodba ; the plains iu the angle betwepji 
*“ ( theK/ibnl and Svvdt rivers. 

... Hold Bajanr tract west of SwAt. 

^ Plains Moh- C Hold plains of Peshdwar on riglit hank of Bara 
) rtifind, ). river. 

; Bar Moh- ( Hold mountains north of Kabul river and west 
C maud, t of the Swat-Kjlb'ul Dodb, 

f Hold Peshawar plain on right bank of Kibnl 
,.. i river to a little below the j iinotiou of the 
L Bara river. 

... Plold the Peshdwar plains between the B^ddzai 
and the Khaibar. 

Hold Hashtnagbar, the plains east of 
river in Peshiiwar. 

Scattered. 

Hold part of Khaibar mountains and tbe nortli- 
eru sloims of tbe Safed Koh, 

Scattered, 

About the middle of the 13th century they wore setiled about the head¬ 
waters of the T<aruak and Arghasan riverS; while tlio Tarin Afghans held; as 
they still hold; the lower valleys of those streams. A.s they increasal iu 
immbers the weaker yielded to pressure^ and the Khakhai Khel; accompaniod 
hy their first cousins the Muhammadzai descendants of Zamand; and by their 
KarUnri neighbours the Utm^-n Khel of the Gomal vallej;^ left- their Homes 
and migrated to Krihiil. Thence they were expelled during the latter half of 
the 15th century by Ulugh Beg; a lineal descendant of Tainmr and Bibaris 
uncle, and passed eastwards into Ningrahar on the northern slopes of the 
Safed Koh, and into the JaUldbdd valley. Here the Gugidni settled in 
eastern and the Muhammadzai in western Ningrahar^ the TarkHinri occupied 

^ Dr. Bellew seems doubtful whether the Dilaz^k were of Jat or of Rjtjpdt extraction. He 
says the name is of Buddhist origin. 

“ Another story makes the XJtmdn Khel descendants of one Utman, a follower of Mahmdd 
Qhamvi, who settled circa 1,000 A. D. iu the country which they now hold. 


Zamand 


Kdusi 


'"Yiisuf zai... 

Gtigid^ni 
yrarklanrl 

"'Mohmaiid 

l,T>ilddzai 

Kbaia 

r Muhammadzai 

1 Others 
r Shinwari 

C Others 
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Lnghman, while the Yusiifeai (T use the word tlu’ougjiout in its widest; sense 
to include both tlie and the Yusufzai proper) and TJtman Khel 

moved still further east through the Khaibai? pass to Peshtiwaiv Here they 
• settled peacefully for a while; but presontly qiiarrelled with the Dilazfik ap.d 
expelled them from the Dodba or plain country in the angle between the Sw(it 
and K^biil rivers/ into which they moved. They then crossed the Swat river 
into Hashtxmghar and attacked the Eastern Shihndiu, a tribe probably of 
Indian origin^ who hod only lately loft their homes in Shilmdn on the Kurram 
river for the IChaibar mountains and Havshtnag'har. These they dispossessed 
of Hashtnaghar and drove them nOid)hwards across the mountains into Swat^ 
thus acquiring all the plain counti*y north of the Kabul river and west of 
Hoti .Manhm. 

409. Meanwhile the Ghoria Kliel whom they had left behind in the 
KandahSr country had been following in their track ; and early in the 16th 
century they reached the western mouth of the Khaibar pass. Hero they seem 
to have divided, a part of the Mohmand now knoyvm as the Bar Alohmand 
cxossing the Kfibrrl river at Dakka, while the remainder went on through the 
pass to the plain of Peshawar lately vacated by the Yusuf zai, where they ' 
defeated the DilazAk in a battle close to Peshawar^ drove them across the 
KAhnl liver into what are now called the Yusiifzai plains, ami occupied all the 
flat country south of the KAbiil river and west of Jalozai. This they still 
hold, the Diuizai holding the right bank of the Kabul river, and the Khalil 
the left bank of the Ihim river and the border strip between the two streams 
facing the Khaibar pas^ the Mohmand took the country south of the 

’Bara "and along the right bank of the Kalnil as far as Naushahra, though they 
l?ave since lost the south-eastern portion of it to the Khatak. Meanwhile the 
Bar Mohmand made themselves masters of the hill country Iving* north of the 
KAbul river as far up as Lalpum and west of the Do4ba, and possessed them¬ 
selves of their ancestral capital GaaclhAra, driving out into KAfiristan the in- 
habitants, who were probably their iincient kinsmen, the descendants of such 
Gandluiri as had not aocoinpanled them when, two centurie.s earlier, they had 
migrated to Kandah/ir. They then crossed the Kabul river, and possessed 
themBelves of the country between Its right bank and the crest of the Afridi 
hilb to the north of the Kluiibar pass. 

Whilo these, events were oecumag, the GugiAni, TarklanvyandMuluiin- 
/nntdzai, who'had been left behind in Ningralulr, moVed outwards, whether 
driven before them by the advancing Ghoria Khel, or called in as allies against 
the Dilazakby the Yusufzai. Atanyrate they joined their friends in. Dofiba and 
.lLVshtnaghar,and attacking the Dilazak, drove them out of Yusufzai ami across 
the Indus. They then divided their old and new possessions among the allies, 
the Oiigiani receiving DoAba, the Mulunnmadzai Hashtnaghar, while the 
Yusufzai, lltman Khel, and Tarklanri took the great Yusnfzai plain. During 
the next twenty years those three iribes madv.^ themselves masters of all the hill 
country along the Yusnfzai, Hashtnaghar, and Bar Mohmand border,, from tlie 
Indus to the range separating the Kunar and Bajaiir valleys, the inhabitants 
of which) again the ancient GandhAri who had already suffered at the hands of 
the Bar Mohmand, they drove east and- west across the Indus into HazAva and 
across the Kurram into KAfiristan. This country also they divided, 
TarklAnri taking Bajaur, and tlie UtmAn Khel the valley of the SwAt river up 

' A Bcctiou of tbo Tarki^urlremiiiod in LughtaAit, v.’hero tboy Btill d\vell, 



Vim 
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to Ai-ang Bard;ng and its junction with the Pan jkora, while the Yusnfzai held 
all the hills to the east as far as the Indus and boidering upon their plain 
cotinixy, including lower Swat, Euuer, and Chamlah. Some time later the 
Khatak obtained from Akbar, as has already been related in section 406, a 
grant of the plains in the south-east of the Peshawar district. Thus the 
Khakhai and their allies held all the country north of the Kabul river from the 
Indus to Kunar, .including the hills north of the Peshawar border, but ex¬ 
cluding those lying west of Dodba which were occupied by the Bar Mohmand ; 
while all the plain country south of the 'Kabul was held, in the east by the 
Khatak, and in the west by the Ghoria Khel. These kvSt attemx>ted to" cross 
the river into Yusufzai, but were signally defeated by the Yusufzai, and have 
never extended their dominions. How tbe Khatak pushed across into the 
Yusufzai plain has already been told (section 406). The Dilazdk, thus expell¬ 
ed fi-om their teirltoiy^ uiade incessant efforts to recover it; until finally, as the 
cause of tumult and disorder, they were deported en masse by the Emperor 
Jahangir and scattered over the Indian peninsula. When the Yusufzai settled 
in their possessions they divided the hill and plain country equally between 
their two great sections, the Mandanr and the Yusufzai proper. But feuds 
sprang up amongst them which were fomented by the Mughal rulers ; and 
early in the 17th century the Yusufzai expelled the‘Mandanr from Swfit and 
Buner, while the Mandanr in their turn expelled the Yusufzai from the greater 
part of the Yusufzai plain. Thus the Yusufzai now hold Swtit, Buner, and 
the Lundkbw^r and tl^nizai valleys in the north-west of Yusufzai ; while the 
Mandanr hold Chairdah and the remainder of the plain counixy. 

410. The Pathan tribes of Peshawar continued.—The plain Mohmand.—I now proceod to 

describe tbe tribes m detail PaBsing from KoUt ir)to Peshawar through the country of the 
Khatak, who have ali*eady been described in section 407^ and turning west, we first come to the 
lower or Plain Mohmand, who occupy the south-west corner of tbe district, south of the Bdra 
stream. They are divided into five main sections, the May^rzai, Musazai, Bawezai, Matanui and 
Sargaiini. Their headmen, in common with those of all the Ghoria Khel, are caUed Arbdb, a title 
nieaningmaster, and conferred hy the Mughal Emperors.' They are good and industrious cnlti- 
vators, and peacefully disposed except on the Afrfdi border. Their relation with the Bar Mohmand, 
from whom they arc now quite separate, differing from them in both manners and customs, is des¬ 
cribed in section 409. 

The Khalil occupy the left bank of tboB4ra, and tim country along the front of tbe 
Khaibar pass. They have four main clans, Matuzai, Barozai, Ishdqzai, and Tihirzai, of ^yjiiich tho 
Barozai is the most powerful They are not goO(J ciiltivators. There arc some of the tribe still to 
be found in Kandahar. 

The Daudzal occupy the left bank of tlie Iv4bul river as far down as the junction of the Bai’a.'' 
The Mohmand and Daudzai are descended from a common ancestor Danlatyar, son of Ghorai the 
progenitor of the Ghoria Khel MU had three sons, Mandkai, Jlfamur, and Yusuf, from whom 
are descended the main sections of the tribe. Mandkai had three sons, Husen, Nekai, and B/ilo of 
whom only the first is represented in Peshdwar. Nekai Hod into Hindiistdri, while B41o"s'fow 
descendants live in parts of Tirah. 

The Gugiani liold tho l)o4ba or plain country in the angle betwe.en the Kifibnl and Swdfc rivers 
They are descended from Mah, the son of Khakhai, by a hamsdyah shepherd who married Mak^s 
daughter Gugi, whence the mmio. They are divided into two great sections, Hotak and Ziralc. 
Maegregor says that other Patbans do not recognise them m Of pure Pathan blood 
... Haaliteagliar, n strip of territory some 13 miles broad ruuninir down 

the left bank ol tlio Swat river from onr border to Kansbahra. They are tlescoiided from Miiiiam- 


vr .lit proper are divided into the Bfuli lOiol (now extinct), tsfo.ni, niiszai, 

jlf aKzni, and Akozai. Jhe Akozai are farther divided into tlircn cla ns, tho Raiuxai who holil tho 

' plnral of the Arabic Bab or bord; a term often applied to ttie Deity 

. Ihe tribe is often calle. Mohinandzai or M4manzai, and their ancestor, Mohmand or Mtoan. 

deJnl ^ -- i-BVohablorthey 
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Western portion^of tlie lulls betwt^oii Yusnfziii and Sw^t, the Khwajazai who occupy tho country 
l-Hjtween the Swat and Panjkora rivers, and tho Baiziu. The last originally held the LundIchwar valley 
m the centre of the ih.u-thfu™o6t portion of the Peshawar diatrw^^ and all tho eastern hill country 
rr, between that and the Switt river. The hills they still hold j but the Khatakhavc/ as already recounted 

[ F. 21 4 J in section 406, obtained all the western portion of the valley, while the Utroan Khol Karlanri, whom the 
Baizai called in as allies in a fead with their neighbours and kinsmen tho Eantzai, have obtained 
Its north-east corner, and the Baizai now hold only a small tract to the south of these last. They 
are divided into sk sepis, Vbba Khol, Aziz Khel, Balxjzai, Matorezai, Musa Khel, and Zangi Khel. 

south of the Ihini range which divides Swat from Buner. The other five originally held 
the Baizai valley and tho hills to the north ; but since the irruption of the Khatak and UtmAn Khel, 
only the first three hold land in our territory. 


The Mandanr hold the remainder of the Peshawar district, 
iLs follows j— 


Mandanr 



r Kamalzai 

^Usmanzai 

L Amazai 


f Alfzai. 

Utminzai 

1 

... j Kanazai. 

(. Akdzai, 

Saddozai. 

fManozai. 

J Malakzai. 

Razar 

...^ Ako Khel. 
Kliidrzai. 


hAIannizai. 


They are divided into main clans 

( Mishranzai. 

’ ) Kishranzai. 

C Daulatzai. 

** tlsmdilzai. 


Saddozai are by origin a branch of the Utmanzai by a second wife of TJtni4n, hut they are 
.y separated from them. Ihe llsin^nzai occupy all the northern and western port'ons of 


practically separated from them. The llsin^nzai occupy an tne norwiern ana wesiern portions of 
the Mandanr tract, the Kamalzai lying t-o the west immediately south of the Liindkhwar valley and 
stretcliing as far down as the border of tlio Biilaq Khatak, while the Am^zai lie to the east and 
^nth-east of the same valley. Of the septs, tho Kishrdnzai, who hold Hoti and Mardan, and the 
Daulatzai lie to the north, and the Mishranzai and the Ismafizai to tho south of the respective tracts. 
South of the Am^zai and between them and the Khatak territory come the Razar j while tho 
Utmanzai and Saddozai hold the extreme east of the district on tlio right hank of the Indus, the 
Saddozai lying to the west and the Dtmanzai to the east. These latter also hold a snaall area in the 
south of the indopoiident Gadun valley, and early in the 18th century avcu’c (iallod across the Indus 
by the Gujars of Hazara as allies against the Tarin Afglulns, and appropriated the Gandgarh tract 
from Torbela to tho southern border of Hazi(i*a, In this tract all three of their main septs are 
repi'eeentod, tho Tarkholi scctionof the AUzai holdingthe southern half of the tract, and stretching 
across the border into Attak. The Khndu Khel, a Saddozai sept, occupy the valleys between 
Chainlah mid the Gadun country. The vaUoy of Cbainlah on the Peshawar border and north of the 
Gaddn country is occupied by a mixture of Mandanr clans, in which the Amazai, whose Isradfizai 
sept hold the Mahahan country, largely proponderato. Tho Mandanr, living almost wholly within 
our territory and long subject to the rulers of Peshawar, arc perhaps more civilised and less im¬ 
patient of control than any other Pathan tribe. 

the Peshawar border. Tho Afridl.— Dr. Bcllew says that the 
Afridi, wJiom ho identifies with the AparytiS of Herodotus, originally hold the whole of tho Sated 
Koli system between the Kalnil and tho Kurram river, from the Indus to the headwaters of tho 
Kurram and the Pewdr ridge. Bvit since tho great Scythic invasions of the 5th and succeoiUng 
wntiines, they have been successively enoroachod upon by tribes of very diverse origin ; first by the 
Oi’akzai and Bangaah to tlie south, and later by tho H^'aziri and Tdvi to the south-west, tho 
Khatak to the east, a.nd the Glulzal, Kluigiani and Shinwdri to the west. They now hold only tlm 
centi'al mstrtesses of the easbum extremity of tho Safed Koh ; namoly, tho Khaibar mountains, the 
valley or the Lara ttud tho van go soutli of tliat valley W’hioh separates Kohdt from Peshawar, and 
wc northerii parts of Tlrali, which they recovorod from tho Orakzai in tho time of Jahdnglr, Th.o 
rathan nistonans trace their descent from BinKdu, son of Kakai, grandson of Kurlaiiri, by bis son 
hsuian snruiuncd Afridi, and say that in the 7th century the Khaibar tract was held by Rajputs of 
^ stock, subjects of the Ruja of Lahore, who wenj constantly harassed 

by the Afghans ot Ghor ami the Suloinans ; and Unit about tho end of the century the Afridi, then 
in mhance with tho Gakkbars, obtained from tho Lahore Government aU the hill country west of the 
??. Kabul river on condition of guarding tho frontier against invasion, nio ' 

which tho Ula ‘Khol and m it the Zakha Khel s ept is tho 

<^hat the Khatak, as well as the Utmdu Khel, were called in as allies 4'aii.8t the 
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Iftrgost, while the Wii& Khol are uo longer to be Mtnd m Afgbiinistaii ami the Miri Kliel have hfim 
\vith the Malikdiu and Aka Khel Some of the pr.'ucipal dirhiions are shown 


am^ganiatod 

l)olo\v 

1 . 

2 . 


Mfta Kheh 
Mfii Khel. 


8. Ahx Kh('l 


/‘BassiKbeL 
\ .Madda Khel 
•••JSnlUn Khcb 
CMiro Khel. 


4, Ula Khel (Khaihar 
Afridi). 

6. Adam Khel 


’ Maimflim Khel 


V. Zahha Khel, 
r Hasau Khel. 
3 Jawdki. 
iGalU. 

(^Ashn Khel, 


'^Piim Kliol 
Mir Ahmad Khel 


( Khhi Khel. 
t Kamar Khel, 
(Maimin Khel, 
( Qamhar Khel, 


But for practical purposes they arc dividod at prosent into eight clans, viz., Kiild Khel, Malik- 
dfn Khel, Qamhar Khel, Kamar Khol, Zakha K.]\el, Aka Kheb Sepah and Adam Khel, whose 
namee are i^rinted in italics in the above table. 

The Adam Khel, who include tlie Hasan Khel and Jawaki septs so well known on our border, 
occiipy the range between Kobat and Peshdwar, from Akor west of tho Kob^t pass to tlie Khatak 
boundary. The Hasan Khol hold the land along tho southern border of the Peshdwar and the 
north-eastern border of the Kohdt district. Next to them come the Aka Khel who hold the low 
range of hills from Akor to the Birii river, the Bassi Khel sept lying tie<ircst tr; British territory. 
These two clans occupy the south-eastern corner of the Afridi country, and lead a more settled hfo 
than their kinsmen, being largely engaged in the carriage of wood and salt between Independent 
Territory and British India, The other tribes are in some degree migratory, wintering in the lower 
hills and valleys, while in the hot w'eather they retire to. tJje cool recesses of the upper mpuntairjs; 
But their general distribution is as folkuvs ; Npnh of tho Biva ri\'er is tho Kajuri plain, 
which, foms the winter quarters of the Malikdin Khtd, Qamhar Khel, Sopab, niid Kamar 
Khol. The Qamhar Khel imss the summer in Tfriih. Tlio {Hepah’s summer quarters «ro in tlm Bara 
valley j while the Kamar Khel spend the hot mo.nthfl m the spurs of tJie SafedlCoh between Maidan 
and Bara, and are hotter cultivators and gi'aziei’.^ and less habitual robbers than their kinsmen. The 
Zakha Khel are the most wild and lawless of tl).e Afridi clans. Their upper sottloments are in the 
MaidAn and IMra districts, and their winter quarters lie in the Bazar valley noii:h of Landi Kotul, 
and in the Khaihar Iroin Aii Maajid t) LaTulx Kotal. Their children are christened hy lieing passed 
backwards and forwards through a hole made in a wall .after the fashion of a barglai‘j while the parents 
repeat “Be a thief; be a thief,'' an exhortation svhichthey comply with scrupulously when they arrive 
at years of discretion. They are notoriciii as liars and thieves, oven, among the lying and thieving 
Afridi. The Kiiki Khel hold the eastern mouth of the .Khaihar, and tho pass itself as far as Ali 
Maajid. In summer they retire to the glen of Bajgal, north of Maidiiu, in the Safod Koh. - limy 
trade in ftrowood, and offend rather by harbouring criminals than by'overt acts of aggression. The 
Afridi is the moat barbarous of aU the tribes of our border. All the Kariaiu’i, with the single 
exception of the Khatak, are wild and uncontrollable ; but most of all the Afridi. Kutbless 
“ courardly fol)bery and coldblooded treacherous murder are to an Afridi the i^olt of life. Brought up 
“from earliest childhood amid scenes of appalling treachery and merciless re. cnge, nothing has yet 
‘'changed him.; as be lives, a shameless cruel savage, so ho dies. ITet ho is reputed brave, and 
“ that by men wlio ha ve seen him lighting ; and he is on the whole tho finest of the Batban races of 
“ our border. His phy.rique is exceiitionally line, and be toally braver, more open and more 
treacherous than other Pathta. This much is coriaiu, that ho has the power of prejudicing 
“ Englishmen in his favour ; and few are brought into contact with him who do not at least begin 
‘‘witli enthuriaSt’C admiration for his manlinoSs.^^ He is tall, spare, wiry, and athletic ; hardy 
and active, but impatient of heat. His women are notoriously unchaste. His Is only nominally 
a Afusalman, being wholly ignorant and intensely suporstitious. Tho Zakha Khel rmnovod tho 
odium under whicli they sulfored of possessing no shrme at which to worship, by inducing a 
sainted mah of the Kaka Khel to come and settle among them, aiid then niurdoiing him in order 
to bury lu^ cerpi!© and thus acquire a holy place of their own. The Afridi are intensely deipe- 
cratic, the nominal Chiefs having but little power. 

The MBJlagorl.---'Korth of the Afridi come the MuIHgori, a small and inoffunsive tribe who 
are associated with the hill Mohmand, bixt whose Pathdn origin is doubtful. They hold 
• the Tartarah country north of the KhaiW rauge. They are noted thUwos, but coniiue them¬ 
selves to petty offences. 

^ M.9i.CiQve^oT\ Gazetteer of the NM-Weeteri^ Krontiei', verb, Aixidj., 
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Tbo Shittwarl aro tlic only bvanch tbe deffcenc1aTH« of ,K^n«i, thml son of ICarshabun^^ 
vjrho a(jU total:ui corpomto bxrstODCo as a tribo. They lie of fho MulUgoid/Md th6 
ft> the north of the v/estel'D end of the Kliaibar paaA> and tbcTice stretch along the northofu slopes 
pf the Safed Koh tij; to the Khugii(im' temtovy. They are divided into foiu* great edans, Bangu 
Kheh Ali Shot Kheh Sepah, and Mando/a'i. The Khaihar Shinvvavr belong to the All Sher Rhel, 
ami live in the Loargi valley at Laiidi Ivotal. Their principal sepfs are Piro Khel, Mir D<i.d 
Khel, Kliu^i Khcl, Shehh Sfal Khel, and Salemiu Khel. They are largely engaged in the 
eanying trade boivoen Peshawar and Kabul j and are stal wart, hardworking and inofiiensive, though 
much addicted to petty thieving* They probably came up to this part of the country with the 
Ghoria Khel (see soctlon 409). 

The Bar Mohraand.—TI jg history of the hill or Bar Mohmand has been related in section 
409. They hold the hills to the west of the Bodba between the Kabul nver and Ba^’aur and the 
Utm4n Khel country, the aouthern portion of Kunar, and eome of the ncrfchern hills of the 
Khaibar. They have also spread across our border along the Kabul rh or, betu’een the two hranobes 
of which tlie HaHmzai clan hold a sniall area lying between the BMdzai and the Gugi4ni. Their 
pviucipal sections are Baizah Khwtoai, Dawezah Utmdnzai, Kukozni, and Tarakzai, the last of 
which is divided into Halfmzai, Isa Kheh Burhdn Kheh ^'-ud Tarakzai proper. The Haliinzai and 
the Tarahzai proper hold land on our border, the others living further west. The KhiCn of 
Xjaipnra, Chief of the Mohiuand, wlio belongs to the Tarakzai clan, y^fobahly enjoys more real 
power than any other tribal Chief ftniong tho Pathans of our iinniecliate border. The Mohmancl 
is almost as great a savage as the Afndi, while his voufdity is oven greater. “ You have only 
got to put a rupee in your oye, and yon may look at any Mohmand, man or woman. Tliey for- 
mcrly gave much trouble on our border. 

The TJtman Khol. -,-The history of the tJtman Khel has already hoen sketched in sections 
408*9. Tliey occupy both hankrf of the Sw^ut river beyond onr border as far upas Arang 
Bteng, and have, as stated in section 41o, obtaineil a portion of the Baizai valley of Bundlchwar. 
The tvvo chief clans are I/mar Khel and Asfl Kbel, the former of which hold the hills on the 
Pofihitw'ar frontier, while the latter who lire on the Swat river are the more powerful. Tliey 

_ ^ are described as tall, stout, and fair, often going naked to the 

waisHt. The women labour like the men, and everything shows 
B4di Khcl ... (atinoat extinct). absence of civilization. They are a sober people, with 

r Haaanzai. ♦‘none of the vices of the Ydstifzai. they give us but Httio 

MM ...^Macidkhol trouble. 

(. .‘\Mzai. The Yosufzai proper.— The history of the Yilmfzai has 

Ilhlszai. already been rel vtcd in goctloiw 408-9/ Their main divisious 

r Dftulatzai. shown in the margin. The holdings of the Akozai clans 

MaUzai ... Chasrharjui. ' already been described tr.i section. 41.0. The Isttzai hold the 

north-east Mopes Of Mababan, and the mountainous country on 
both Itidos of the Indus in Hazara and the Cladiin valley. Tlio 
l^lahzai hbUi eastern and the Ilidszal western Biiner. Tho Ranizai 


Akozai 


r Dftulatzai. 

... < Chaghar3.'ai. 
V Nilrazai. 
r mnt/ai 
... I Khwajazrti. 
(. Baizai. 


and Bidzai septs o.f the Akozai hold all tho hills beyond the 
northern border of Alsufzai, the foi*mor to the wes*fcand the 
latter to the cast. Beyond them in Boner lie the SaUrzai sept 
of thb Jlidszai, and again between them and tho Chain lab valley 
are the Nimzal of the Mali/ai clan, which includes tho Abazai section. The Yusulzai are incredibly 
snpei’Atitious, proud, ayai'icioua, turbulent, mercUosii, and vovengeful, But they are of a lively, 
merry, sociable dispo.ntlott, fond of music and poetry, and very jealous of the honour of their 
women. Their tribal constitution is dintinctiy democratic. 

The Jatt'dn Country.—South of the Yusufzai tomtory come Cbamlah and the Khudu Khel 
temtory ah^ady noticed. Tho southem part-i of the country between Bosh4vvar and Hivzara 
constitute the Jadvln or Gadun country. Tho holding- of other tribes in thiv valley lv.\ve already 
been noticed. The Jadiin themselves occupy all the eastern portions of tho valley and the 
Koiithern elopes of Malutban down to tho Indus, ai? well as a c^ousiderahle area in Hazara. Thov 
arcdoscnbcdinsecfionAi;. 

4ii2» Tho Path an Tribes of Haziira, - The Hazjira moimtaius on this 
side of (he Indus were from a very eaily date inhabited V)y a mixed population 
of Imlian origin, the Gakkhars oceupying the portion to the south and having 
authority over the Rajputs of the easteru hills, wlule a Gujar population held 
most of the noiThem and central paits of the district In 1399 A.D, a. 
family o f KarMgh Turks came into India witli TaimtiT, settled in the Palmli 

Pathiius * Mlew;5 sayvi they came f Jpm Persia in the time of K4dir Shjlb, nUd settled among iihe * 
» Maegregor^s twee Utmin Khel. 
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plain m the north anil centre of the district^ anil established their rule over 
the vvhole of the ilistrictj then liiiown as the kingdom of Pakhli.' I have 
already related how, about the middle of the 16th centurv, the Dilazak were 
driven out of Peshawar across the Indus, and were presently followed bv the 
representatives of the old Candhtiiij the present inhabitants of Swtit and .Buuer 
and the mountains north and east of Pesh^wait As the Aighms who had 
possessed them.selves of the trans-Indus tract opposite the Hazara District 
nipreased in nurubers and extended their rule, successive bands of the old 
mhabitants crossed the river and settled in Hazftra. About the end of the 
17th century^ a Saiyad named Jahdl Baba, ancestor of the famous Saiyads of 
Aagan, came with a heterogeneous following from Swfxt, drove out the 
Karlagh,_ and appropriated, the northern half of the district, including the 
valley ot Kang^lr. About the same time the Tanaoli crossed the river and 
occupied the hill country between Abbottiibjid and the river, now known by 
their name as Tanawal; while the Jadiin came over from their original seat 
between Pesbavvar and Hazara and possessed themselves of the tract south of 
AbbotttbM, the Tarin drove out or subjected the Gujar families of the Plazilra 
plain, and the Utmanzai, called across the Indus by the Giijars as allies, 
appropriated the Gandgarb tract along the bank of the river from Torbela to 
the boundary of the district. During the first ^0 years of the 19th century 
the Dtirrfon lost their hold on the district, something like anarchv prevailed, 
and the distrihutmn of tribes gradnally assumed its present form.' This may 
be broadly described as follows. Afghans bold the country between the 
Gandgarh range and the Indus, and the plains for some little distance south¬ 
east of the junction of the Siran and Dor. Tribes of Indian origin hold the 
whole south and south-east of the district and the eastern hills as high up as 
Graihi Ilabibiillah opposite Muzaffarabad^ the Gakkhats holding the south 
of the tract along both banks of the Haro riveiy while above them the 
1 bunds,^ Karrals, and Sarraras occupy tne hills in the south-eastern corner of 
adjoining* Haripnr plains are held by a mixed population 
of Awiins and Giijars. The remainder of the district, that is the northern 
and central portion, is held by tribes which, whatever their origin, have by 
long association ^ become assimilated with the Pathrins in language and 
customs, the Jadiin holding the Dor valley froru Bagra upwards to AKngai, 
the lanaoli holding the Tarniwal tract in the west centre of the district be¬ 
tween Abbottfibdd and the Indus, much of which belongs to the semi¬ 
independent Nawlb of Amb, while the Swiitis hold the whole mountain 
country north of Mansahra and Garhi Halnbnllah. 

Ti I*®®" already fully described in the dihCassion of the Peshawar triboa 

The Tarkheli laono of the pnticipal Utmanzai clans in Ilazdra, and occupies the Gaudearh 
^ Abdiin, wrested a considerable portion of 

the tfaripur plains from the Gunars early in the 18tli century, and still live there, hut are now 
few and animportant. Tho MIShwani are descended from a Saiyad father by n Kdlrar woCn 
and lyo allied to the Kiilcar Pathilus, A small number of them came across tho Indus with *he 
Utmanzai, to whom they wore attached as retainers, and now occupy tho north-eastern end of the 

came also a few Pannl, a Klikar sect, who 

413. Non-p)ontier Pathans.— During the Lodi and Siir dynasties 
many r a thans migr ated to Indta, especially daring the reign of Bahlol Lodi 

' Major IVace says they were a clan of the Hazara Turks, But the Tiirks wlio cave thoir 
name to tho district are supposed to have come with Changiz Klito and not with T imur pff 
haps they wore the same men, and have confused the two invaders in their tSols ^ 

earlieif «‘^“te given approximately by Major Waoe.” It should perhaps be put a century 
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and Sher Shah Sur, These naturally belonged to the Ghilzai section from 
vvdiich those kings sprang. But large numbers of Pathiliis also accornpanied 
the armies of Mahmud Ghaznavi, Shalidb-ul-diii; and B^lbar^ and many of 
them obtained grants of land in the Panjfib jdairiB. and founded Pathan 
colonies which still exist Many more Pathfins have been driven out of 
Afghanistan by intenial feuds or by famine, and have taken refuge in the 
plains east of the Indus. The tribes most commonly to be found in 
H Indusare the Yusufzai including the Mandaiir/the Lodi, Kakar, 
Sarwani, Orakzai, the Karlfmri tribes and ihe Zamand Pathans. Of these 
the most widely distributed are the Yusufzai of whom a body of 1,200 
accompanied Bcfbar in his final in vasion of India, and settled in the plains of 
Hindust^in and the Panjdb. But as a rule the Patbfuis wdio have settled 
away from the frontier have lost all memory of their tribal divisions, and 
indeed almost all their national characteristics. 

The descendants of Zamand very early migrated in lai-ge numbers to 
Multan, to which Province they furnished rulers till the time of Aurangzeb ; 
when a number of the Abddli tribe under the leadership of Shah Husen were 
driven from Kandahar by tribal fends, took refuge in Alultan, and being 
early supplemented by other of their kinsmen 'svho were expelled by Mir 
Wais, the great Ghilzai Chief, conquered Multfc and founded the tribe well 
known in the Panjab as Multfini Path^ins. Nawilb Muzaffar Khan of Multan 
was fourth in descent from Shah Husen. When the Zamand section was 
broken up, the Khweshgi clan migrated to the Ghorbarid defile, and a large 
numbei* marched thence with Bchar and found great favour at his hands and 
those of Humd-yun. One section of them settled at Kasiir, and are now 
known as Kasuria Pathdns. The Pathdns of Guriani and Gohdna in Rob talc 
are Kdkar. They are said to have settled in the time of Ibrdhim Lodi. Those 
of Jhajjar in the same district are said to be Yusufzai. In the time of Bahlol 
Lodi, Sarliind was ruled by members of the Prangi tribe from v/hieh lie 
sprang, and many of this tribe are still to be found in Ludlnanah, Rupar, 
and the north of Ambdla. The reigning family of Maler Kotla belong to 
the Saripdl elan of the Sai'wani Afghans, who, as already related, were driven 
out of Afghdnistdn by the Mian Khel and Bakhtidr in the time of Humdyun, 
Jahdngir, for what reason I do not know, deported the Mita Khel sept of the 
Afridi to Hindustdn ; and some of the Afghans of Pdnipat and., Liidhianah 
are said to be descended from this stock. 

RACES ALLIED TO THE PATHAN. 

414, The Tanaoli (Caste Nc. 54), —The Tanaoli are said to claim 
• descent from Arnir Kh/m, a Barlfc Mughal, whose two sons Hind Khdn and 
Pal Khan crossed the Indus some four centuries ago and settled in Tanawal 
of Hazfe ; and they say that they are named after some other place of the 
same name in Afghanistan. But there can be little doubt that they are of 
Aryan and probably of Indian stock. We first find them in the trans-Indus 
basin of the Mahfiban, from which they were driven across the Indus by the 
Yusufzai some two centuries ago. They now occupy IVnjiwal or the ex¬ 
tensive hill country between the river and the Urash plains. They are 
divided into two groat tribes, the Hindwal and Pallal, of which the latter 
occupy the noitliern pdriion of Tanawal, and their territory forms ihejdgtr of . ^ 

the semi-independent Chief of Amb. Of the 40,000 Ilazdra Tanfiolis, 8,737 
have returned themselves as Pall41, 1,964 as Dafr^l, a sept of the Palm, anil 
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only 1^076 as Hiiidw^lL It is probable that olans were not recorded in the 
Amb territory where the lUndw^l, and indeed the great mass of the TanfioHs 
dwell* They are an uHlxistiions an race of cultivators ; but their 

bad faith has given rise to the saying— Iv-ciauliy '^ the TaaSolfs word 
nanght. 

415. 'Fhe Dilazak and Tajik (Caste Ho. 145).— Acting upon the advice of an; 

educated Extra Assistant Co.\nQiissionerj a native of Peshawar, I iinfortimatety 
took the tigurcs for Tfijik and Dilazftk together under the head Tajik. Iii reality 
they are dktmct. Of the‘2,048 persons my tables as TAjik, 1,610 

are really Dilazak, and so returned themselves* Besides these there are 1,546 
Dilazlik who have returned themselves as Patl^fe®, of whom 825 are in Rawal¬ 
pindi and 695 in Hazara. The origin and early history of the Dilaz^k have 
already boon noticed in sections 408 and 409. They were the inhabitants of 
the Peshawar valley before the Pathan invasion, and are apparently of Scythio 
origin aiul came into the Pan jab with the Jats and Katti in the 51 h and 6th 
centtirles. They soon became powerful and important and ruled tlie whole 
valley as far as the Indus and the foot of the northern hibhe In the first half 
of the l*^4h century the A'usufzai and Mohmarid drovo them across the Indus 
into Ghacli-Pakbli. But their efforts to regairii their lost terrhories were such 
a perpetual source of disturbance, that at length Jahlingvr deported thorn 
en masse distilbivted thern. over ITiadustan and the Eakhan. Scattered 
families of them are still to be found along the left bank of the lndits in 
Haztu’a and BAwalpindi. 

The T^ijik are apparently the original inbabitarjts of Persia ; but now-a- 
days the word is used tbroughout AfghfoisUtn to denote any PerBian-speak- 
Ing people wlio are not either Saiyad> Afgi.un, or Ilaz^iiu ; much as Jat or 
Ilindki is used on the upper Indus to denote tr.e speakers of Panjiibl or its 
dialects. They are described by Dr. Bellew as peaceable; industrious, faithful, 
and intelligent. In the villages they cultivate, and in the towns they are 
artisans and traders ; whih? almost all the clerJdy'classes of Afghthaistfai are 
T6,jiks. 

416. The Hazaras (Caste No. 183).— Besides the 38 Hazaras shown 

for the Ptislifiwar district in table VIII A,, 44 others have returned themselves 
as Hazara Path^ns, of whom 39 are in Koh^t. But this certainly does not 
represent the whole number of Haz^lras who were in the Panjiib at the 
time of the Census, and it is probable that most of them have retuimed 
themselves as Pathdns simply, without specifying any tribe. The Haz&as 
of Kfibul have already beeji noticed in sectioi\ 396. They hold the Parapo- 
inisus of the ancients, extending from Kabul and Ghazni to Hfrat, and froni. 
Kandahfir to Balkb. They are almost certuinly Mongol and were 

settled in their present abodes by Changiz Khfm. They have now almost 
wholly losfc their Mongol speech, but retain the physical and physiognomic 
characters of the race, and areas pure Mongols as when they settled 600 

years ago with their families, th<ir flocks, and their worldly possessions.'’^ 
They intermarry only among themstdves, and in the interior of their territory 
are almost wholly independent. They are described at length by Dr. Bellew 
in Chapter XIII of bis Races of Afghdnistdn. General Cunningham says 
that in Babar^s time the Kurluki (? Karldghi) Hazdius held the country on 
botii banks of the Sohan in Rawalpindi; and he refers to them the well- 
ki'.own coins of Sri Hasan Karluki of the bull and horseman type, which he 
ascribes to the beginning of the 13th century. But the descendants of these 
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people are apparently returned as TuAq and not as Hazfcxs, and they will; 
he (liscnssed later on undeiM'te form head* Their histary in the Haz&a 
district has been sketched in section 412. Dr, Bellew describes the Haz^i'as 
as a—' 

v(iry 3impIe*mmd6Q[^peop}iit, and very aitich ktho band^ of thoir priests, They are for tbo 
<' most part entirely illiterate, are gOYerned by tribal and clan obiefa whose authority over their 
,'■< people is absplute, and they are generally very poor and hardy. Many thousands of them oomo 
^^down U) iJi© Pan jab every eold season in search of lahonp dfcl^er on the roads, or as welhsinlcers; 
vvalhbiiilders, &c. In their own country they have the reputation of being a bravo and hardy 
r^aoo, and amongst the Afghto they are couftidered a faithful, industrious and intelligent people 
“ assen'anta. Many thousands of them find emiDloymont at K^bid and Ghazni and Kandahar 
•'‘ during the winter months as labonrors—in tbe two former citicH mainly in removing tbe snow from 
“ tbe house-tops and streets. In consequence of their being heretics, the Sunni Afghans hold them 
“ ill slavery, and in most of tho larger towns the srarvant-maids are puvehaHed slaves of this people/^ 

They are all Sliiahs. 

417. The Jadun.— The Jadun ov Gadiln, as they are called indiffer¬ 
ently/have retttmed themselves as Path^lns to the nviraber of 17,356, of 
whom 16,963 are in Haziu’a and 379 in R-lwalpindi. They claim descent 
fi'om Sarhang, a great-grandson of Olnu-ghKsht, twp of whose' sons fled, they 
say, because of a blood feud to the mountains of Chaeh and Hazfira. It is 
however almost certain that the Jadun are of Indian origin ; and it has been 
suggested that in their name is preserved the name of J^du or VMu, the 
founder of the Kiijput Yaddbansi dynasty, many of whose descendants 
migrated from Gujardt some 1,100 years before Christ, and were afterwards 
found in the hills of Kdbul and Kandahdr. They occuiij all the south¬ 
eastern portion of the territory between the Peshdwar and IT azdra borders, 
and the southera slopes of Mahdban ; aud when Jahdngfr finally cteshed the 
Dilazdk, they spread up the Dor valley as high as Abbottdbdd. Early in the 
18th century, on the expulsion of the Karldgh Turks by Saiyad Jaldl Baba’' 
(section 413) they appropriated the country about Dliamtaur; and about a 
hundred yeai's later they took the Bagra tract from the few remaining 
Dilazdk who held it, w'hile shqrtly before the Sikhs took the country their 
Hassazai clan deprived the Karrdl of a portion of the Nildn valley. They are 
divided into three main clans, Salai", Mansur, and Hassazai, of which the last 
is not represented among the trans-Indus Jadun and has lost all connection 

with the jiarent tribe, having even forgotten its old 
Pashto language. Dr. Bellew malms them a 
Gakbhar clan, but this appears to be incon’ect. The 
true Path^ns of Hazara call them Mlatar or meriie- 
uaries, from the Pashto ecpiivaleut for lakban or 
“ one who girds hi.s loins.-*' The Jadun elans return¬ 
ed in our tables are shown in the margin. 

418. The Swati.—The Sw4tis have without exception returned them¬ 
selves as Path^ns. _ They number 28,906 souls, of whom 38,429 are in Hazara 
and 392 in lUwalpindi. The original Swfitis were a race of Hindu origin who 
once ruled the whole country from the Jahlam to Jal^Iabfid. But as has 
already been recorded in sections 408-9, the Dilazak first drove them out of 
the plain country into the northern hills of Sw^t and Buner, and later on the ; 
Yusufzai expelled them from those fastnesses and drove them east and west ’’ 
into HazSra and Kifii-iatdn. As now existing they are probably a very mixed 
people, M the na me is commonly applied to all descendants of the miscellaneous 

‘Traiia-Indus they wre always known aa Gadduj Cis-Indna, as either Qadua orTadto.””" 


Jaduk ci,A>rs, 

Hassazai 6,421 

StUar ... 2,876 

Maasur ... 3,7.18 
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following of Saiyacl Jalal mentioned in section 4}12.^ They occupy tlicv ^yllole 
of the Slansahra tahdl oi the Hazara district excepting the south-westeni 
corner which forms part of Tanawal, and extend into the hills beyond its 
western border. The Pakhh tract is their chief seat. But the population of 
his tract is very mixed; Gujars forming* by far the largest element; while 
Awmis and Saiyads are numerous. The Gujars are chiefly graziers in the 
frontier glens of the northern mountains; the A wans lie chiefly to the south; 
while the Saiyads of Kdg^n are well known to fame. The Swatis are coward¬ 
ly; deceptive; cruel; grasping; and lazy, and of miserable physique. Their 
bad faith is a proverb in the country ; and they are credited with even attempt¬ 
ing to cheat the devil by the old device; famous in EuTOX)ean folklore; of 
dividing the crop above and below ground. They are all Musalmdns of the 
Sunni sect. They are divided into three great cians; Ghebari; Mami^li; and 
Mitrawi; of which the first claims Tajik; the Mamidli Yiisufzai, and the 
Mitr^wi Durrani origin; but all three claims are almost certainly unfounded. 

At present the Mamifill and Mitrfiwi; known as the sections of the Tarli or 
lower Pa^khli; hold the southern and south-western portions of their tract; while 
the Ghebari; a section cf the Utli or upper Pakhli, occupy Kfigan and the [!*• 
north-eastern poition. The Sw'^ti are often wrongly confused with the 
Began; another branch of the original Hindu inhabitants of north-eastern 
Afghanistan, now only found in Kimar; Bajam*; LugbrnfiU; and Ningrahar. 

419. The Shilmani, —The Shilmani are probably of Indian origin, 
and had their homes in Sbilmdu on the banks of the Kiirram. .From there 
they migrated to the TYvtara mountains north of the Khaibar; whence a section 
of them moved on via Peshawar to Ilashtnaghar. About the end of the 15th 
century the Yusufzai drove them out into Swat; where they found a refuge 
with Sultan Wais and presently became subjects of the advancing Yusufzai. 

A few of them are scattered through the Hazdra district; and they still hold a 
village in the Tdtara range. But they are fast dying out of existence as a 
distinct people. They are often confounded with the Degi^n in the early 
Afghfc histories. I am afraid that some who are not realy Sliiimani have been 
included in our figures. The tribe is sometimes called Sulemdni; a name also 
applied to Afghans pjroper; while there is a separate tribe called Siilem^n 
Kbel; and it is not impossible that there has been some confusion. The 
Shilmdni have all returned themselves as Pa.th5.ns, and their numbers are' 
1;557; of whom 969 are in Hazara, 174 in Rawalpindi, and 200 in Dehli. 

lAttho Haz.4ra settlement genealogical trees wore prepnrefl for the Swells only for the last 
fonr or five generations; and this at their own request, as to have gone back further woxild have 
exi)osed in too public a manner their miscellaneous origin. 
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PART IIP- 


-^THE JAT, RAJPUT, AND ALLIED 
CASTES. 


420, General and Indroductory. —Abstract No. 71 below*^ shows the clis- 

tributiom of Juts, llajputs^ and certain castes which I have taken with the 
.latter^ as the line separating them is almost impossible of definition. The 
origin and distribution of these castes is fully discussed in the following pages, 
and there is no need here to anticipate my remarks. Indeed the distinction 
between Jat and Kajput is in many parts of the Province so indefinite, that 
separate figures for these two castes can hardly be said to have any signifi¬ 
cance at all. V 

The two together constitute nearly 38 per cent, of the total population of 
the Pan jab, and iilclude the great mass of the dominant land-owning tribes in 
the cis-Indns poition of the Province. Their political is even greater thaii 
their numerical importance; while they afford to the ethnologist infinite 
matter for inquiry and consideration. Their onstoms are in the main Hindu, 
though in the Western Plains and the Salt-range Tract the I'estrlctions upon 
intermarriage have in many eases come to be based upon considerations of 
social standing only. Eiit even here the ma.rriage ceremony and other social 
customs retain the clear impress of Indian origin. 

THE JAT (CASTE No. 1). 

421. The origin of the Jat. —Perhaps no question connected with the 

ethnology of the Panjjtb peoples has been so much discussed as the origin of 
the Jat race. ^ ' '• • 

adduced, 

Vol. 

to 101 (Madras Reprint, 1880) ; in Elphinstone^s pages 350 to 

353 ; and in Elliot's Eaces of the N. W. P., Vol, I, pages 130 to 137. Suffice 
it to say that both General Cunningham and Major Tod agree jn considering 
the Jats to be of Indo-Scythian stock. The former identifies them with the 
Zanthii of Strabo and the Jatli of Pliny and Ptolemy; and holds that they 
probably entered the Pan jab from their home on the Oxiis very shortly after 
the Meds or Mauds, wlio also were Indo-Scythians, and who moved into the 
Panj5.b about a. ceiitury before Clirist. The Jats seem to have first occupied 
the Indus valley as far down as Sindh, whither the Meds followed them about 
the beginning of the present a3ra. But before the earliest Mahomedan inva¬ 
sion the Jats had spread into the Pan jab proper, where they were firmly 
established in the beginning of the 11th centiirj'. By the time of B^ibar the 
Jats^^of the Salt-range Tract had been subdued by the Gakkhars, Awans, and 
Janjuas, while as early as the 7th century the Jats and Meds of Sindh wei-e 
ruled over ^by a Bifibnian dynasty. Major Tod classes the Jats as one of the 
great Rajput tribes, and extends bis identification with the Getso to botli races; 
blit here General Cunningham differs, holding the Rfijputs to belong to‘the 
original Aryan stock, and the Jats to belong to a later wave of immigrants 
from the Noith-west, probably of Scythian race, 
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It iriay bo tha,t the original Rajput and the original Jat entered India at 
different periods in its history, though to ray ^ mind the term Rajput is an 
oecTipational rather than an eihnologn.cal expression. But if they do originally 
represent two separate waves of immigration, it is at least exceedingly pro¬ 
bable, both from their almost identical physique and facial character and from 
the close communion which has always existed between them, that they belong 
to one and the same ethnic stock; while whether this be so or not, it as almost 
certain that they have been for many centuries and still are so intermingled 
and so blended into one people that it is practically impossible to distinguish 
them «as separate wholes. It is indeed more than probable that the process of 
fusion has not ended here, and that the people who thus in the main resulted 
from the blending of the Jat and the Rlijpvit, if these two ever were distinct, 
is by no means free from foreign elements. We have seen how the Pathan 
people have assimilated Saiyads, Turks, and Mughals, and how it was sufficient 
for a Jat tribe to retain its political independence and organisation in order to 
be admitted into the Bilodi nation; we know how a character for sanctity and 
social exclusiveness combined will in a few generations make a (iurcsli or a 
Saiyad; and it is almost certain that the joint Jat-lUjput stock contains n 
a few tribes of aboriginal descent, though it is probably in the main Aryo- 
Scythian, if Scythian be not Aryan. The Man, Her, and Bhular Jats (section 
435) are known as ad or original Jats because they claim no Rajput ancestry, 
but are supposed to be descended fi’om the hair {jat) of the aboriginal god 
Siva; the Jats of the south-eastern districts divide themselves into two 
sections, Shivgotri or of the family of Siva, and Kasabgotri who claim conne^ 
tion with the Rajputs; and the names of the ancestor Bar of the Shivgotris 
and of his son Barbara are the very words which the ancient Brahmans give 
us as the marks of the barbarian aborigines. Many of the Jat tribes of the 
Panjab have customs which apparently point to non-Aiyan origin, and a rich 
and almost virgin field for investigation is here open to the ethnologist, 

422. Are the Jats and Rajputs distinct? —But whether Jats and Rajputs 
were or were not originally distinct, and whatever aborigimd elements may 
have l)een affiliated to their society, I think that the two now form a common 
stock, the distinction between Jat and Rajput being social rather than ethnic. 
I believe that those families of that common stock whom the tide of fortune 
lias raised to political importance have become B^ijputs almost l)y mere virtue 
of their rise; and that their descendants have retained the title anti its priv¬ 
ileges on the condition, strictly enforced, of observing the rules by which the 
liigher are distinguished from the lower castes in the Hindu scale of prece¬ 
dence ; of preserving their purity of blood by refusing to marry with families 
of inferior social rank, of rigidly abstaining from widow marriage, and of 
refraining from degrading occupations. Those wlio transgressed these rules 
have fallen from their high position and ceased to be R4jputs; while siioh 
families as, attaining a dominant position in their territory, began to affect 
social exclusiveness and to observe the rules, have become not only Rajas, but 
also Rajputs or sons of R^jas.’^ For the last seveir centuries the process of 
elevation at least has been almost at a stand-still. Under the Dehli Enrperors 
king-making was practically impossible. Under the Sikhs the Rfijput was 
overshadowed by the Jat, wffio'reseated his assumption of superiority and his 
refusal to join him on equal terms in the ranks of the IChdka, deliberately per¬ 
secuted him wherever and whenever he had the power, and prefeiTed his title 
of Jat SiUi to that of the proudest Rajput, On the frontier the dominance of 
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Pathiins and Biloclies and tlio general prevalence of Maliomedan feelings and 
ideas placed recent Indian origin at a (iisconnt, and led the leading families 
who belonged to neitlier of these two races to claim connection, not with the 
Kshatriyas of the Sanskrit classic}?, but with the Mng'hal conquerors of Iirdia 
or the Qureshi cousins of the Propln^t; insomuch that even admittedly Rajput 
tribes of famous ancestry, such as the Khokhar, have begun to follow the 
example. But in the hills, whore R^ijput dynasties with genealogies perhaps 
more ancient and unbroken than can be shown by any other royal families in 
[P, 2211] the world retained their independence till yesterday, and where many of them 
still enjoy as great social authority as ever, the twin processes of degradation 
from and elevation to lUjput rant are still to be seen in operation. The Rdja 
is there the fountain not only of honour bub also of caste, which is the same 
■ thing in India. Mr. Lyall writes :— 

Pill lately the limits of caste do not seom to hiivo been so immutably fixed in tho hills as in 
the plains. The Raja was tlio fountain of honour, and could do much as he tikod. ' I havo heard 
old men quote instances within tlieir memory in which a Raja promoted a Girth to bo a Ratiii, 
and a Phakar to be a Rajput, for serTico done or money given } and at the present day the power 
‘'of admitting hack into caste followsliip persons put under a ban for some grave act of dofiloinout, 
i “ is a aoiiTCo of iiicomo to the Jagirdar Rajas. 

' , “ I believe that Hr. Campbell, the present hieutenaufc-Governor of Bengal, has assorted that 

’ ' ' , ' “there is no such tiling as a distinct Rajput stock; that in former times before caato distmetions 

“ had become crystallized, any tribo or family whose ancestor or head rose to royal rank became 
. “ ia time Rajpxit. Phis is certainly the conclusion to which many facts ywint with regard to tho 

“ Rajputs of those lulls. Two of the old royal and now ossontially Rajput families of this district, 

“ viz.) Kotlohr and Bangdhal, are said to bo Brahmin by original stock. Mr. Barnes says that in 
, “ Kangra the son of a Rajput by a low-wxstc. woman takes placo as a Rafchi: in Soordj and other 

“ places in tho interior of the hills I have met families catling themselves Rajputs, and growing 
“ into general acceptance as Rajputs, in their ovra countiy at least, whose only claim to the title 
“was that tlieir father or grandfather vras the offspring of a Kanetni by a foreign Bvahmin. On 
“the border lino in the Himalayas, between Tliibet and India proper, any ono can observe caste 
“ growing boloro his eyes; the noble is changing into a Rajput, the priest into a Brahmin, the 
“ peasant into a Jat, and so on down to the bottom of the scale. The same process was, t believe, 

“ more or less in force in Kangra proper dow-.n to a period not very remote from to-day.^’ „ 

423. The reverse process oi’degradation from Rfijput to lower rank 
is too comiuon to require proof of its existence, which will be found if needed, 
together with further instances of elevation, in the section which treats of the 
Rjijpdts and kindred castes. In the eastern districts, where Brahminism is 
stronger than in any other part of tlxe Panj^h and Dehli too near to allow of 
families rising to political independence, it is probable that no elevation to. the 
rank of Rajput has taken place within recent times. But^many Rajput 
families have ceased to be Rajputs. Setting aside the general tradition of the 
Panjdb Jats to the effect that their ancestors were Rajputs who married Jats 
or began to practise widow-marriage, we have the Gaurwa Rajputs of Gur- 
giton and Dehli, who have indeed retained the d^itle of Rajput because the 
caste feeling is too strong in those parts and the change in their customs too 
recent for it yet to have died out, but who have, for all purposes of equality, 
commimion, or intermarriage, ceased to be Rajputs since they took to the 
practice of towa ; we have the Sahnsars of Hushyaqiur who were Rdjputs 
within the last two or three generations, but have ceased to be so because they 
grow vegetables like the Arfiin; in Karndl we have Rajputs who within 
the living generation have ceased to be R^ijputs and become Shekhs, 
because poverty and loss of land forced them to weaving as an ocCu-; 
pat-ion; while the Dehli Chaiihdn, within the shadow of the city where their 
ancestors once ruled and led tho Indian armies in their last struggle with the ^ 
Musalman invaders, have lost their caste by yielding to the temptations of 
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hmewo^. In the Sikh tract, as I have said, the Jat is content to he a Jat^ and 
has never since the rise of Sikh power wished to be anipthing else. In the 
Western Pljiins the freedom of marriage allowed hy Isldm has superseded caste 
restrictions, and social, imk is measured hy the tribe rather than by the larger 
unit of caste. But even there, families who were a few generations ago reputed 
Jats have now risen by social exclusiveness to be recognised as R^jiiufcs, and 
families who were lately known as Rajputs have sunk till they are now classed 
with Jats ; while the great raling tribes, the Sifil, the Gondal, the Tiwdna are 
commonly spoken of as Rajputs, and their smaller brethren as Jats. The same 
tribe even is Rlijput in one district and Jat in another, according to its position 
among the local tribes. In the Salt-range Tract the dominant tribes, the Janjua, 
Manhds and the like, are R^ljpiuts when they are not Mughals or Arabs : while 
all agricultural tribes of Indian origin who cannot establish their title to Rfijput 
rank are Jats. Finally, on the frontier the Pathg.n and Eiloch have overriia- 
dovved Jat and Rajput alike; and Bhatti, Punwfe, Tunwar, all the proudest 
tribes of Rivjputana are included in the name and have sunk to the level of 
Jat, for there can be no Rajputs where there ai-e no RAjas or traditions of 
Rfi,jas. I know that the views herein set forth will be held heretical and 
profane by many, and that they ought to be supported by a greater weith of 
instance than I have produced in the following pages. But I have no time to 
marshal my facts; I have indeed no time to record more than a small propor¬ 
tion of them; and all I can now attempt is to state the conclusion to which 
my enquiries have led me, and to hope to deal with the subject in more detail 
on some future occasion. 

424. The position of the Jat in the Punjab. —The Jat is in every respect 
the mosl'important of the Panjdb jieoples. In point of numbers he sur¬ 
passes the R&jput who comes next to him in the proportion of nearly three to 
one 5 while the two together constitute 27 per cent, of the whole population of 
the Province. Politically he ruled the Panjdb till the Kh^lsa yielded to our 
arms. Ethnologically he is the peculiar and most prominent i^rodnet of the 
plains of the five rivers. And from an ceconomical and administrative point of 
view he is the husbandman, the peasant, the revenue-payer jpar exeeUenoe of 
the Pro vince. His manners do not bear the impress of generations of wild 
freedom which marks the races of our frontier mountains. But he is more 
honest, more industrious, more stui-dy, and no less manly than they. Sturdy 
independence iiideed and patient vigorous labour ai-e his strongest charaeteris*- 
tics. The Jat is of all Panjfib races the most impatient of tribal or communal 
control, and the one which asserts the fr-eedom of the individual most strongly. 
In tracts where, as in Rohtak, the Jat tribes have the field to themselves, and 
are compelled, in default of rival castes as enemies, to fall back upon each 
other for somebody to quarrel with, the tribal ties are strong. But as a rnlo a 
Jat is a man who does what seems right in his own eyes and sometimes what 
seems wrong also, and will not be said nay by any man. I do not mean 
however that he is turbulent: as a rule he is very far from being so. He is 
independent and he is self-willed j but he is reasonable, peaceably inclined if 
left alone, and not difficult to manage. He is usually content to cultivate his 
fields and pay his revenue in peace and quietness if people will let him do so; 
though when he <loes go wrong he “ takes to anything from gambling to 
“murder, with perhaps a preference for stealing other people's wives and cattle." 
As usual the proverbial wisdom of the villages describes him very fairly, 
though perhaps somewhat too severdy: “ The soil, fodder, clothes, hemp, 
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grass fibre, and silk, these six are best beaten j and tlie seventh is the Jat.’' 
‘■'A Jut, a Bhat, a eateri)illar, and a widow woman ; these font a,re best 
{P. 222] “Inragry. If they eat their fill they do harm.’'’ “The Jat, like a wound, is bettor 
“ when bound.'” In agriculture the Jat is pre-eminent. The market-gardening 
castes, the Arain, theMali, the Saini, are perhaps more skilful cultivators on 
a small scale j but they cannot rival the Jat as landowners and yeoman cul¬ 
tivators. The Jat calls himself zaminddr or “ husbandman ” as often as Jat, 
and his women and children alike work with him in the fields : “ The Jat’s 

“ baby has a plough handle for a plaything.” “The Jat stood on his corn 
“heap and said to the king’s elephant-drivers—‘ MTU you sell those little 
“ ‘donkeys ?’ ” Socially, the Jat occupies a position which is shared by the Bor, 
the Gdjai-, and the Ahir, all four eating and smoking together. He is of 
course far below the Rajput, from the simple fact-that he practises widow- 
marriage. The Jat father is made to say, in the rhyming proverbs of the 
country side—“ Come my daughter and be married ; if thi§ hueband dies there 
“ are plenty more.” But among the widow-manying castes he_ stands fli-st. 
The Banya with his sacred thread, his strict Hinduism, and his twice-born 
standing, looks down on the Jat as a Sudra. But the Jat looks down upon 
the Banya as a cowardly spiritless money-grubber, and society in general 
figrecs with the Jat. The Khatri, who is far superior to the Banya in 
manliness and vigour, probably takes precedence of the Jat. But among the 
races or tribes of purely Hindu origin, I think that the Jat stands next after 
the Bi'&Innan, the Riijpfit, and the Khatri. 

There sire, however, Jats and Jats. I shall brieliy desci'Ibe each class in 
the remarks prefixed to the various sections under which I discuss the Jat 
tribes; and I shall hero do nothing more than briefly indicate the broad 
distinctions. The Jat of the Sikh tracts is of course the typical Jat of the 
Tanjfib, and be it is whom I have described above. The Jfit of the south¬ 
eastern districts differs little from him save in religion ; though on. the Bikaner 
border the puny Bfigri Jfit, immigrant from his rainless prairies where he has 
been, held in bondage for centuries, and ignorant of cultivation save in its 
rudest form, contrasts strongly with the stalwart and independent husbandman 
of the Mdlwa. On the Lower Indus the word Jat is applied generically to a 
congeries of tribes, Jats proper, Rajputs, lower castes, and mongrels, who have 
no points in common save their Mahoinedan religion, their agricultural occu¬ 
pation, and their subordinate position. In the great western grazing grounds 
it is, as I have said, impossible to draw any sure line between Jat and Rfijput, 
the latter term bemg commonly applied to-those tribes who have attained 
political suiiremacy, while the people wKom they have subdued or driven by 
dispossession of their 't'Crritory to live a semi-nomad life in the central .steppes 
are more often classed as Jats; and the state of things in the Salt-range 
Tract is very similar. Indeed the word Jat is the. Panjdbi term for a 
grazier or herdsman ; though Mr. O’Brien says that in' Jatki, Jat the cultiva¬ 
tor is spelt with a hard, and Jat the herdsman or camel grazier with a soft 
Thus the word Jat in Rohtak or Amritsar, means a great deal; in Mnzaffar- 
garh or Bannu it means nothing at all, or rather perhaps it means a great deal 
more than any single word can afford to mean if it is to he of any practical 
use; and the two classes respectively indicated by the term in these two pa.r|s 
of the Province must not be too readily confounded. 

425, Tho nature and meaning ol the flgures,— Such beiug the state of things, it may be 
imagined tliat oar fignros do not always convey any very definite meaning. The 160,000 Jats of 
Dorah Ghilzi Khan include 6,000 Malls, 2,000 Juldhas, 3,000 Tarkhans, 4,600 Kutamis, 4,400 
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7,500 Mochjiiij 2,700 Mdcliliis, and so forth. In no other district docs this confusion 
prevail to anything like so great an extent j bat it does prevail in a smaller degree tliroughout 
the Booth-western districts; and till the detailed clan tables are oompletei it will be impossible to 
separate these iucongnious items, or to find out with exactness what our figures do and what they 
do not inolnde. The confusion is not wholly due to the entries in the schedules. On the Lower 
Indus and Chan^h the entries in the caste column were numborod hy thousands, tribe being there 
til© recognized unit rather than the more comprehensive caste ; and it was absolutely necessary to 
allow the staff of the divisional olficee, all picked men drawn from the very district wdth the 
figures of w'hich they wore dealing, some discretion in classifying these entries under larger heads. 

Thus in Jhaiig the Sidl will have benn rightly classed as Rajputs, while in Derah Ghazi they will, 
with equal correctness so far as local usage is concerned, have been very probably classed as Jats, 

Thus our figures are far from complete ; but I have done my best to indicate in the following 
paragraphs the tincertainties and errors in classification as far as I could detect them. I had 
indeed hoped to treat the subject more fully, and especially more systematically than I have done. 

I had intended to attempt some sort of grouping of the great J at tribes on the basis of their 
ethnic affinities, somewhat similar to that which I have attempted for the Pathtins. But I was not 
allowed tlie time necessary for such an undertaking; and I have therefoi’o roughly grouped the 
tribes bv locality so far as my figures served to indicate it, and frurriedly stated tbo leading facts 
of which I was in possession regarding each, leaving any more elaborate treatment for a future 
occasion. The figures for tribes are, as already explained in section 369, necessarily imperfect, and 
must only be taken as api)roximations. 

426. Distribution of the Jats.— Eeyoml the Pan jab, Jats are chiefly found 
in Sindh where they form the mass of the population, in Bikhner, Jaisalmer, 
and Mm’war, where they probably ecjual in numbei's all the Rajput races put 
together, and along the upper valleys of the Ganges and Janma from Bareli, 
Parrakhtibad, and Gwalior upwards. Within the Province their distribution 
is shown, in Abstract No. ?1 on page 319.* They are especially numerous in 
the central Sikh districts and States, in the south-eastern districts, and in the 
Derajat._ Under and among the hills and in the Rawalpindi division lU^jputs 
take their place, while on the frontier both uj^per and lower, they are almost 
wholly confined to the cis-Indus tracts and the immediate Indus riverain on 
both sides of the stream. The Jats of the Indus are probably still in the 
country which they have occuiued ever since their first entry into India, 
though they have been driven back from the foot of the Sulemiins on to the 
river by the advance of the Patlum and the Biloch. The Jats of the Western 
Plains ha.ve almost without exception come up the river valleys from Sindh 
or Western Rajputana. The Jats of the western and centrtil suh-montane 
have also in prart conie by the same route; but some of thorn retain a tradi¬ 
tional connection with Ghazni, which perhaps refers to the ancient Gajnrpur, 
the site of the modern R5,walpindi, while many of them trace their onghi'’ 
from the Jammu Hills. 

The Jats of the Central and Eastern Panjab have also in many cases 
come up the Satluj valley; but many of them Lave moved from Bikilner 
straight into the Mfilwa, while the great central plains of the Alfilwa itself 
are probably the original home of many of the Jat tribes of the Sikh tract. 

The Jats of the south-eastern districts and tlie Jamna zone have for the most 
prart worked up the Janma valley from the dir(.;ction of Bhartpinr, with which 
some of them still retain a traditional connection; though some few have 
moved in eastwards from Bikaner and the Mfilvva. The Bhartpur Jats are 
themselves said to be immigrants who left the banks of the Indus in the time 

of Aurangzeb. VVhether the Jats of the great plains are really as late imrni- 

giants as they lepnesent, or whether their story is merely founded np:)on a wish 
to show recent connection with the country of the Rajputs, I cannot say. The [i’. 223] 
whole (pucstion IS one on which we are exceedingly ignorant, and which would 
noMy repay detailed investigation. 
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f^K Western PIains.~Krst of all then let iis purge oiu- 

tables of that noudescnpfc class known as Jats on tbe Indus, and to a less 
tlm_Iower alleys of the Satlnj, Clianab, and Jahlarn' and in 
gtrff:— ^ “ follows of the Jats of Muzaffar- 

‘'wonWnotsay tlwfchowaj onceaRiiiDxIt (3ertnin f that 

«*at™ to ooxmocb them move cl«T xVith 

•'otfjers, though Muhammadans, assooiato a Krahnvin with the MnlU^e ^ 

•Besides this, the word J at, spelt with a soft instead of a hard A denotes 

a camel grazier or eameldi^^^^ <'* The camel cannot lift its load; the camel- 
. fO'Ot seems to be that the Biloehes who came 

into the districts of the lower Lontier as a dominant race, eontemptnonlsy 
iniduded all cnltivating tribes who were not Biloch, or of -some race ^uch as 
baiyad or .Pathan whom they had hcen accustomed to look upon as tlieir 
equals, under the generic name of Jat, until the people themselvL have lost 

have emphasmed the coninsion by adojiting too readily the simple classification 
of the population as the Biloch or peculiar people on the one^hand and the 

.Tat or Grentilo on the other, and that the so-called Jat is not so ignorant of 

his iml origin as is commonly supposed. But the fact that in this pmt of the 
PanjAb tribe quite over-sh^ almost supersedes caste, gmaf ly 

iiicieases the dnhculty. As Mr. Roe remarks—"'If you ask a Jat his caste 
ho will generally name some snb-division or clan quite unknown to fame 
However caused, the result os that in the Deraj^t, Mu/affargarh, .and mnrof 
Multan, li not indeed still tether east and north, the word Jat means little 
molt than the lieaRng others or unspecified "" under which Census officers 
are so sorely tempted to class those about whom they know little or nothhii 

ViTTi manner m which the word is used in these parts is 

affoidcd by the result of some inquiries I made about the Mfichhi or fisherman 

eSes^ri^ni^ sent me was that there were two 

casies, Ma bins or fishermen and Jat Mfichhis who had taken to agricnlt™ 

It iS|TOhablo that not long hence these latter will drop the Machhf, perhaps 
forget theirAIachhi origin, and become Jats pure and simple: tho4gh thev 

clan to which 

106-they belonpd, or even the ivord Machhi itself. I give on the next pac^e* a 
list of castes which, on a ron^^^ the clan tables of the Jats : 

of tlie Multan and Derajfit divisions and 15;)hawalpur, I detected amono- the 


Sl 




‘Among tho organmd Bilocli tribes of the frontier/fc'vcvor, Bilooh girls arc not givcT^ 
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Abstract No. 72, showing other Castes [p. 224 ] 
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sub-divisions of the Jats of tlio^Je parts. Jat being essentially a word used 
for agriculturists only, it is more probable that a man who returns hirnself as 
Jat by caste and Bhatydra by tribe or clan should be a Bhaty&a who lias’ 
taken to agriculture, than that he should be a Jat who has taken to keeping 
a cook-shop; and the men shown below would probably have' been more pro¬ 
perly returned under the respective castes opposite which their numbers are 
given, than as Jats. A more careful examination of the figures would probably 
have increased the numbersj and the detailed clan tables will give us much 
information on the subject. 

428. Further to the north and east, away from the Biloch territory, the 
difficulty is of a somewhat different nature. There, as already explained, the 
tribes are commonly known by their tribal names rather than by the name 
of^the caste to which they belong or belonged ; and the result is that claims to 
Rajput, or now’’-a-days not unsoldom to Arab or Mughal origin, are generally 
set up. The tribes who claim to be Arab or Mughal will ba discussed either 
under their proper head or under Shekhs and Mughals. But the line between 
Jats and Eajputs is a difficult one to draw, and I have been obliged to decide 
the question in a rough and arbitrary manner. Thus the Sial axe admittedly 
of pure Rajput origin, and I have classed them as Rajputs as they are com-' 
rnonly recognized as such by their neighboius. The Sumra are probably of 
no less imrc Rfijput extraction, but they are commonly known as Jats, and 
I have discussed them under that head. But in either case I shall show the 
Sial or Sumra who have returned themselves as Jats side by side with those 
who have returned themselves as Rajputs, so that the figures may be as com¬ 
plete as possible. As a fact these people are generally known as Sial and ' 
Sumra rather than as Jats or Rajj)uts • and the inclusion of them under either 
of the latter headings is a classification based upon generally reputed origin or 
standing, rather than upon any current and usual designation. Mr. Purser 
tliiis expresses the matter as he found it in Montgomery ;— 

There is a wonderful tmiformiiy about the traditions of the different tribes. The ancestor of 
** each tribe -was, as a rale, a lUjput of the Solar or Lunar raco^ and resided at ILw*tio^ipnr or Lai’ii- 
" naj^ar. He scornfully rejected the proposals of tho Dehli Emperor for a inatrimonial allianco 
“ hotwGou the two families, and had then to fly to Sirsa or Hhatuer, or some other pkec in that 
“ neighbourhood. Next he came to tho Rdvi and was converted to Islam by Hakhdum Baha-ul- 
or Baba Farfd. Thou, being a atout-liearted man, ho joined tho Kharrals in their ntaraud- 
ing expeditions, and so his descendants became Jats. In Kamar Singh's time they took to agriojd- 
** ture and abandoned robbery a little j and now under tlic English Government they have (inite given 
‘‘ lip their evil ways, and are honest and well disposed/' 

Mr, Steedman writing from Jhang says :— 

There are in this district a lot of tribes engaged in agriculturo or cattle-grazing who have 
‘‘no very clear idea of their origin but are certainly converted Hindus. Many arc recognized 
Jats, and more belong 1x) an enormous variety of tribes, hut are called by the one comprehensive 
"’term Jat. Etlmologically 1 am not sure of my ground; but for practical eouvonience in this 
"" I)art of the world, 1 would class as Jats all Muhammadans whose ancestors were converted from 
“ Hindusim twid who are now engtiged in, or derive their maintenance from, the cultivation of land 
"" or the pasturing of cattle/' 

The last words of this sentence convey an important distinction. The [P. 224 ] 
Jat of tuo Indus and Lower Chandb is essentially a husbandman. But in the 
great central grazing grounds of the Western Plains he is often pastoral rather 
than agricultural;, looking upon cultivation as an inferior occupation which 
lie leaves to Arains, Mahtams, and such like people; 

On the Upper Indus the word Jat, or Ilindki which is perhaps more 
often used, is applied in scarcely a less indefinite sense than in the Desajat; 
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wliile in the Salt-range Tract the meaning is hnt little more precise. Devoncl 
the Indns. Tat or Hinclki inelndes both Kajputs and An4ns, and Indeed all 
who talk Panidbi rather than Pashto. In the Salt-range Tract, however, the 

higher Rtijput tribes, snch as .Tanjua, are carefully _ excluded ; and Tat 

any Mahomedan cultivator of Hindu origin who is not an Awan, Gakkimr, 
Pathdn, Saiyad, Qureshi, or Raiput. Even there, however, most oi tlio Jat 
clans are returned as Rajputs also, and the %uros for them wdl be tound 
further on when I discuss the Tats of the sub-montane tracts. Major vi ace 
writes;— 

“The real -Tat clans of the BAwalpindi division hare a proinilice against the imnio.Tat, 
“hccanee it is usually applied to camel-drivers, and to the ^asiers of the har whom they iwk 
'•down upon as low fellows. But there is, I thinh, no doubt tiiat the principal agricultural 
“ tribes whom we cannot class as lliljpdts are really of the same race as Ac Jats of tho newer 
" Panjiib.” ; 

The Jat in these parts of the countiy is naturally looked upon as of 
inferior race, and the position he occupies is veiy different from that winch 
he holds in tho centre and east of the Panjab. Mr. O’Brien gives at page 
78 of his MnUdni Glossary a collection of the most pungent proverbs on the 
subject., of which I can only quote one or two :—'' Thongh the Jat grows 
“ refined, he will still use a mat for a pocket-handkerchief. “ fVn ordinary 
“ man’s ribs would break at the laugh of a Jat.” “ When the Jat is pi os- 
“ peroushe shuts up the path (by ploughing it up) : when the Kirlir (money- 
“ lender) is prosperous he shuts up the Jat.” “ A Jat like a wound is better 
“ when bound.” “ Though a Jat be made of gold, still his hinder parts are of 
“brass.” •“ The Jat is such a fool that only God can take cai’e of him. 

The Pathan jiroverbs are even less complimentary. “If a Hindki 
“ cannot do you any harm, he will leave a bad smell as he passes you. 

“ Get round a Patlidn by coaxing; but heave a clod at a ^ Hindki. i bough 
“ a Hiudki be your right arm, cut it off.” “ Kill a black Jat rather than 
a black .snake.” The Jat of Derail Gbdsii is described as “ lazy, dirty, and 
ignorant.” 

429. Jat tribes of tho Western Plalns.-Ahstract No. 73 on the next pago# giw tho principal 
Tat tribes of the Western Plains; that is to say west of bahore, excluding the trans-foalt-iango 
id tL si^-moutnnrtrX The tribes may lil divided into thi^ce groups; the Mf'" 

Langdh, Chhfne, and Sumra lie chiclly westwards of the valley of tlm Jahlam-ChanAb, the 
Chhfdhar and Sipra lie to the oast of that line; wliile the JJhatti, Srtl, Punwllr, 

Khfohi and VVattu are Rajputs rather than Jats, and will he discussed when I come J^be 
Biipiits of the Western PlaiL. It must he retnemhered that these figures are veiy imporfeot, as 
they mocoly give the mimbors who have leturiied their Whe as oue of those shown in the abstract 
and^do not include those who have returned only sub-sectionsnf those Tubes. If’ P 

figures cannot he obtained till tho detailed clan tables are ready. The double 
Bhntia Baiigah, Sdnira, Chhddliar and Dhfidhi show the nuinhers who have returned tlicmaelves 
as belonging to those tribes, but as being by caste Jat and Eftjput respectively. 

TheTahlm (No. l).-TheTah(m claim Arab origin, and to bo descended from an Ansavi 
Ouresh culled Tam iDi. They fomorly held miicli property m the Chi mot of Jhang, aud 

those ^arts under the.DehU .Emperors. “ 

have a Tahfm clan. The Tahim are not wholly agriciiltmTsts, and aie Fn.d not nulleqliontiy to 
Irr^Lbutl™ and emtto^ scutchers; or it may he merely tlnrt the butchers ond ooton 
scutchery have a Tahim clan called after the tribe. Ihoy arc, as tar ns onr figures go, 
confined to Bahdwnlpnr and the lower Indus and Cbeiittb b Multdn, lV[uzaftargarh, ^ 
Ghazi KMn. The Hnlt>lu Tahfm say that their more immediate a^cesiDr 

that nlaco some 700 years ago on a marauding expedition, and ruled at Multdn tor 40 *‘^br 

whieh be vv^ and hisWerB scattered. In his invasion of India durin<, the 
of the 14th century, Taiuiur encountered his old foes the Gctf© (Jats), who inhabited t p n 
of Tahvm,^' and pursued them into tho desert j and Tod moptions an extinct lvii 3 put tribe which 

be calls Dalnma, 


no 
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Astraet No. 73, showing the Jal [P- 328] 
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Tribes of the Western PJains. 
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Sultan JCiital)ad(lhi 
Sultan Hussain 

Sultan Firoii Sb^h | 
Sultdn jMalimud > 
Saltan Husain 


1445 to 1460. 

1460 (extent of reign not 
known). 

Dates not kno^m, 

1518 to 1526. 


The Bhutta (No. 2). —The Blmtta are said by Mr. O’Brien to have traditions connecting them 
with Hinddsto, and fjiey clahn to be descended from Solar RHjpufc^* But since the rise to 
opulence and importance of Btrzadah Murad Bakhsh Blintta, ot Midtaii, many of them have 
taken to calling themsfelves Fiiv.adahs, One account is that they are oniigranfe from BhutAn— 
a story I fear too ohvionsl^ suggested by the name. They al.^o often practise other crafts, such 
as waking pottery or weaving, instead of or in addition to agriculture. They are said to have held 
Uchh (in Bahawalpur) before the Saiyads came there. They nre^ accor‘''ngto our ilgures, 
chiefly found on the lower Indus, Ohenab and Jablam, in Shdhpur, Jbang, Muititn, Huzaffargarh, 
and Derah Gb^zi Kh4n. In Jhang most of them have returned themsolvea as lUjpfitg, The 
Bhutta shown scattered over the Eastern Plains are perhaps members of tlio small Bhutna or 
Bhutxa clan of Malwa .Tats, (See also Buttar, section 436, and Buta, section 438). 

The Langah (No, 3). —Mr. O’Brien thus describes the Ijangab :—A tribe of agriculturists 
in the Multan and Muzalfargarh districts. They were origlnalfy an Afghan tribe who came to 
"MultAn from Sivi and Dhadbar for pui'poses cf trade, and eventually settled at Rapri and ttic 
‘^neighbourhood. In the confusion that followed the invasion of 'Tamerlane Multan became 
“ independent of the throne of Dehli, and the inhabitants chose Sheikh Tusaf, Kurcsbi, head of 
“the shrine of Sheikh Bahauddin, as Governor. In 1445 A.T)., Rai Sahro,, Chief of the LangAhs, 
“whose daughter had been marned to Sheikh Yusaf, introdiioed an armed hand of his tribesmen 
“into the city by night, seized Sheikh Yusaf.and sent him to Delhi, and proclaimed himself Jdng 

“ with the title Sultan Kutahuddin, The kings 
“ of Miiltdn belonging to the Bangjih tribe are 
“ shown in tho margin. 

“ The dynasty terminattd with the capture 
“ of Mult/in, after a siege of more than a year 
“ by Sh4h Hasan Arglnin, Oovernor of Sindh, in 
“ 1526. For ten days the city wuis 'given np to 
“phmdor and massacre, and most of the Langahs were skin. Sultan Husain was made prisoner 
“ and died shortly after. The liangAh dynasty ruled AIulMn for eighty years, during W'hich time 
*’'Biloches succeeded in establishing themselves along the Indu:-< from S/tpur to Ivot ivaror. The 
“Langdhs of MulMn and ATuzalfargarli are now very insignificant cultivators, 

Farkhtah is apparently the authority for their Afghan origin, which is doubtful to say the 
least. Pirzaclali Mufdd Bakhsh Bhutta of Multan says that the Bliutta, Langah, KhnrralpHarral, 
and Lak are all Ibinwdr Rajpdk hy origin. But the Langdh are described by Tod as a clan of the 
Chaliik or Solani trilie of Agmkula Rdjpiits, who inhabited Alulhiu and .Taisalmcr and were 
diiven out of the latter by the Blmtti at least 700 years ago. According to our iignros tlu*. Panjtib 
Langah are almost confmed to the lower Indus and Chandb. Hnforknately we classed 2^560 
Langah who had returned their caste as Langah, under Patbana. T have added the figures in 
Abstract Ifo. 73. ■ 

The Chhina (No. 4). —These I take to bo distinct from the Ohfma Juts of Sfdlkot and Gtij- 
ranwala, though the two have certainly been ooirfnsed incur tables. That there are CTihfna in 
fcbalkot appears from tho fact that the town kf Jamki in that district was founded by a Chhina 
.Tat who c-ame from Siudli and retained tho title of .Tam, tlie Sindhi equivalent for Chaiidhri. Yet 
if the ChMna spread up the CbanAb into SkUkot .and the neighbouring distriefcs In such* largo 
numbers as are shown for Chirna in those districts, it is curious that they should not be found in the 
intermediate districts through wliioh tliey must have passed. It is probable that the ChWna hero 
shouu for Gurddspur, ,aud perhaps those for Ffrozpnr also, should go with the Cliixna who are 
deBcril;»ed iu section 432 among the Jat tribes of the sub-montane tract. These latter seem to trace 
their origin from Dehli. The Chhfna of Derah Ismail Khan are chiefly found in tho cis-Indus 
portion of the district. 

430. Jat tribes of the Western Plains contimied. The Siimra(No. 5.WMr O’Bnen 
describes tho Silmra as oviginallyWjp^^^^^ thoj expeUed t),e first Arab invadors 

.n Iviraisbed the cormtvy with a dynasty which ruled in MiilMn from 

‘ 1446 to ISSfi A.D., when it was expelled hy the Samma, another R^ipfit tribeand Tod 
doaenhos them as ene of the two great clans tJnira aiul Siimra of ti.e Soda tribe of PunwAr RAinnts 
who m remote tnnes held all tho EAjputAna deserts, and gave their names to TJmrlcot and tlLi- 
sumra or the llhakkar country on the Indus. Ho identifies the Soda with Alexander’s Sogdi, the 
pnnccB of Dhat Here again the Sumra seem to have spread, according to oui- figure..,■fai^ip the 
Satluj and Chanab into the central distvicte of the Province. The figures for l.lerah IsinAfl KhAn 
are probably understated, as there they hold a groat portion of. the hoiah Hal hotwoen tho Jl.aag 
PaWK &oino 2,0U0 of tho Sumra have returned themselves ns Rajputs, chiefly in 

n/ (*!®' O)-—T>'e ChhAdhar are found along the whole length of tho ChanAb and 

EAvi valleys, hut are far most miir.erons in Jhang, where they have for the most mrt refurZd 
themselves as lUjpflts. They claim to be descondet from BA^Tilr; Tflwai Kj that 
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loft tlioir liomo in Bdjpntitna in tho tinio of Mnliammad Ghoyi and aettlr.vi in B8,hawalpTir> where 
they were convortod by Bher Shah of Uehh. Q'honce they came to Jhang, where they foivncled an 
.important colony and spread in smaller numhoM np the Chanab and Ravi. Mr. Steedman dGRcrihes 
them as good agiicnltiivists, and less given to cattle-'theft than their neighbours. 

The Sipra (No. 7)^appear to bo a sub-division of tbc Gil tribe of Jats, which gives its name 
to the famous bafctle'Bell of >Sabraon. They too are found oliiedy on the Jahlam and lowov Chanab 
and are most numerous in Jhang. They are not an important tribe. 

The BhatU, Sial, puTiwar, Joya, DhMhi, Khiohl^ a.tid Wattu will be dc'seribed under R^jp-dts. 

The langrlal are not separately shrovn in the ahstTact,^ They are however curious as being a 
Domad pastoral tribe wlio form almost the solo iuliabitants of the Multjln stopiies. They apperir to 
be found also in RawalpindiAirid Sfallcot, and there to claim. Solar Rj^ijpdt origin. But in Multan 
tlie Langruil say tliat tlioir ancestor was a Brahman Chaiuii from Bikaner who was converted by 
Srdtan Samr^n. They originally setlled in Rawalpindi; tlmnee they moved to Jhang, took some 
country from the Sial,. and settled at Kot Kamalia in Montgomery, whence they epreail over the 
Multan They derive their name from akitchen/’ because their ancestor used to 

keep open house to all the beggars and faqtrs of the npighbourhoocl. 

The Nol and BhangU. —Those appear to lie among the earlio^t inhabitants of tha Jhaug 
district^ find to be perhaps aboriginal. The Bhangu do not even claim Riljput origin 1 The No! 
hold the country about Jhang and the Bhangu that alkiut Shorkot when the Sial came to the 
district, hut they eventually fell before the rising power of the iioiv comers. The Sialkot Bhangu 
say they came from bTopal. 

The Kharral, Harral, and Marral.— Tho Kharral will be discussed separately with the sjualler 
agricultural tribes. Tho Ilarral claim to bo descended from tho same ancestor, Rai Blnipa, as tho 
.Kliarral, but by another son ; and to he Punwiir Rajputs who came from Jaisalmei* to TJehh, and 
thence to. KamMia in tho Montgomery district. Mr. Steednian says th.it in Jhang, whore only they 
are found on the loft bank of the Upper ChaTi,%b, tradition makes them a branch of tho Ahirs, and 
that they are almost the worst tbleve.s in tho district, owning large docks and herds which they 
pasture in the central steppe?, and being had cultivators. The Marral seem to have been once of 
far greater importance than now in tho Jhang district, which is their home. They chiira to bo 
Chauhaii Rdjpdts by origin, and to have come to the Upper Clmndb in tho time* of Akbar. They 
arc a tine bold-looking set of men, but with a bad reputation for cattle-lifting, and are poor 
cultivators. 

The Hans, Khagga, Jhandir, Sco »—Tliese tribes will be found described under Shokli, as tliey 
claim Qureshi origit , though often classed as Jato. 

431, Jats oi the western suh-montane. —The tribes which I i?hall next 
discuss are tliose of tho foot of the hills west of Lahore^ that is^ of the Gujrat, 
Ckijnuiwala and Sialkot dis^^^^ With them, ho we veiv I have included in 
the Abstract the so-called Jat tribes of the Salt-range Tract ; for all the 
tribes of sufficiont importaiice to be discussed separately that have returned 
themsel ves from this tract a.s Jats, are really Rajputs rati ter than Jats, the 
greater number of their members have returned themselves as such, and they 
will be discussed xinder Rajputs. Such are Dhanial:, Bhakral, Janjua, and 
Manilas. After thOvse came tlie Mekan, Gonclal, and Rdnjha, wh< belong to 
the Salt-range sub-montane and will also -be treated Rajputs. Then 

follow the true Jatsythe Tarar, Varaich, Chima, &c., who.t:i> I have endea¬ 
voured to arrange in order of locality from west to east. The Jats of the 
Satt-range and of the great plains below it I have already described sufEcient- 
ly in the preceding sections 427-8. But directly we -the Salt-range 
bfdiind us and enter the Laliore and Amritsar divisuins—directly, in fact, we 
come within the circle of Sikh inikience as distmgni.«'hed from mere political 
supremacy, we find the line between Jat and Rajput siiiHcienfcly clearly 
marked. The Jat indeed, here as elsewdiere, claims for liimnelf Rajpdt origin. 
But a Varaich does not say that be is now Rfij].ait. He is a Jat and content 
to be so. Tlie fact is that within the pale of Sikhism Rajputs were at a dis¬ 
count. The equality of all men preached by Guru Govind disgusted the 
haughty Edjputs, and they refused to joint his standard. They soon paid the 
penalty of their pride. The Jats who coraposed the great mass of tho Khiilsa 
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j-ose to absolute power, and the Rajput who had despised them wa,s the 
peculiar object of their hatred. Their general policy led them to cut off such 
poppy heads as had not sprung from their own seed; and their personal feeling 
led them to treat the Rdjpdt, who as a native-born leader of the people should 
have joined them, and who would if he had done so have been a very import * 
ant element of additional strength to the cause, with especial harshness. The 
old Settlement Reports are full of remarks upon the decadence, if not the 
virtual disappearance of tlie Rajput gentry in those districts where Sikh sway 
was most absolute. Thus the Jats we are considering are far more clearly 
marked off from the-Rdjputs than are those of the Western Plains where 
everybody is a Jat, or of the Sait-range Tract w'here everybody who is not an 
Arab or a Mughal calls himself a Rfijput; indeed there is if anything a 
tendency here to call those Jats who are a^lmitted to be Rajputs further west. 
Only on the edge of the group, on the common l>order line of the Sikli tract, 
the Salt-range, and the great plains, do the Mekan, Gondal, R^injha, and Tfoar 
claim some to be Jats and some to be Rajputs. The first two .1 have decided 
to describe under Rajputs, the last under Jats ; but this is more a matter of 
conveiiience than of ethnic classification. The Jat tribes now to be considered 
are, except perhaps on the coniines of the Gujr^nwala Mr, essentially agricul¬ 
tural, and occupy the same social position as do those‘of the Eastern Plains, 
whom indeed they resemble in all respects. 

The most extraordinary thing about the gimup of Jat tribes found in 
Si^i,lkot is the large number of customs still retained by them which are, so far 
as I know, not,shared by any other people. They will be found described in 
Mr. Roe^s translation of Arnin Chand^s History of SidlJcot) and I vshall notice 
one or two of them in the following paragraphs. Nothing could be more 
instructive than an examination of the origin, practice, and limits of this 
group of ♦ustoms. They wotilcl seem to point to aboriginal descent. Another 
point woilhy of remark is the frec[uent recuiTence of an ancestor Mai, which 
may peibaps connect this group of tribes with the ancient Mali! of Multdn, 
Some of their traditions point to Sindh ; while others are connected with the 
hills of Jammu. The whole group strikes me a.s being one of exceeding 
interest, and I much regret that 1 have no time to treat it more fully. 

482. Jat tribes of the western sub-montane.— The fi^u-es for the tribe will be found in Ab¬ 
stract No. 74 on the next page.* I have already explained that the first seven triboa, wliicb belong ’“P 
to the Salt-rango and it-vicinity, wiU bo treated as and dircuflsed with Rajptits. 17. 

The Tarar (No. 8). —Tliis k the only one of the tribes to he here discussed of which any oon- 
sidevablo immbor of the members have returned themselves as Rajputs, about lialf the Oujramvdia 
and nearly all the Sliabpur Tarar having adopted this course. Tlie Ttlrar claim Solar Ra jput origin, 
fipparently from the Bhatti of Bhatner. They say that their ancestor T^irar took service witli Mahmud 
Obaznavi and returned with him to Ghazni; hut that his sou Lohi, froin whom they are descended, 
moved from Bhatner te Gujr^t wlience the tribe spread. Another story dates their settloinont from 
the time of Humaydn. They intermarry with Gondal, Varaioh, Gil, V irk, and other leading Jat 
tribes of the neighbor; hood j and .they have lately begun to intermarry within the tribe. Some of 
thorn are still Hindus. ' Tliey bold land on both sides of the Upper Chanab, about the junction and 
within the boundaries of the three districts of Giljrdt, Gdjrduwala, and fthtlhpur. They are describ¬ 
ed as'‘invariably lazy, idle ana troublesome.^^ 

The Varaich (NOn 9),—The I'^araioh is one of the largest Jat tribes hi the Province, In 
Akbar’’8 time they held two-thirds of the Giijrat district, though on less favourable terms than those 
allowed t<i the Gujars w'ho held the renjamder j and they still hold 170 villages in that district. They 
have also crossed the Cban/ib into Gdjrafjwala where they licld a tract of 41 villages, and have 
spread along under tlw) hills as far ns Ludhiana and Malor Kotla. They do not abvays even 
protend to be Rdjpdts, hnt say that their anc^^38tor Ohddi, was a Jat wdio came into India with 
M^udd Glmznavi an * settled in Gdjrat, whei'e the tribe grew powerful and partly (li8posse.sBed the 
original Gdjar lords of the soil. Another story is that their ancesttn* was a Sdrajbansl Rajpdt who 
came from Gbazni to Gdjrat; while according to u third account thoir ancestor was a descendant of 
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Bdja Karan who wont from tho city of Klsrah to Delili and was settled hy .TaUl-nl-dfii Ffroz Shah 
ia Hiss^r, whence the ti’ibo moved some dvo contrirics ago to Giijrauwala. But there little ^doaht 
that (Mji’dt was t'aeii- first home, and that their movement has been eastwards. The Wavurabdd 
family of this tribe rose to impv’rtance under fcho SikJj.s, and its histor-y is uarmted by Sir Lepel 
Griffin at pages 409 of his Tunj^h Chiefs. They are almost all Musalmto, but retain all 
their tribal and many of their Hindu customs. They maiTy with the best local tiihes. They 
appear to be known as Cluing oi* Yaraich indlitoreiitly in the Lahore district. 

The Sahi (No. 10).—'Xlie Silhi also elaim descent from a Solar lUjpdt who wont to Ghazni 
with Mahmiid, and returned to found the tribe, settling on tlu’ Kdvi near Lahore. 'They found 
in anv numbers only in Giijrat and Sfalkot. They have, in common with the Siudliu. ana Chima of 
those pa]ffc:>, some peculiar marrriage cutaoms, such as cutting a goat’s ear and ii'arking their lore- 
heads with the blood, making the bridegroom cut off a twig of the Jhand tree {Fromms 
spioigera) and so forth; and they, like -mot of the tribes discussed in this section, worship 
the jhand tree. 

TheHinjra (No. 11).—The H{nira of the Giijratiwahi idr are a pastoral ti’ibe, perhaps 
of aboriginal extraction. They own d7 vdlagos in Gujrduwdla which is their homo, but hayo 
spread both east and west under the hilly They claim to be Hanwha R/ijpdfcs, ajul that then* 
ancestor Himrjino came from the neighbourhood of Hissar to Gujrauwala and founded ucity 
called Uskhab, the ruins of which still exist. Their immediate ancestors are Mai and Bhol, 
and they say that half their clam still live in the Kisser country. It would be interosting to 
know the names of these clan®, and to examine the alleged connection between the two sections 
of the tribe. In the Hlysar Settlement Keport it is sbited that " the Hinjr^on Pachbadas^ trace 
‘‘ their origin to a Saroha Ed.jput ancestor called Hinjraon. They are all Muhammadans m this 
“ district tliough in other places Hindu Hinjraon PacbhAdas are to be found.'* Our figures 
show no iliujra in HissAr, and only 30 in Slrsa ; but they may have been returned as Hinjrdon. 

The Chima (No. 12).—The Chfma are one of the largest Jat tribes in the PiiujAb. They 
s'lY that some 25 geiierationg hack their ancestor Chima, a ChaubAu RAjput, fled from Dehh 
after the defeat of Prithi Udj by ShahAb.ul-dfn Ghori, first to Kangra and then to Amritsar, • 
where his son foimded a village on the BeAs in tho time of Ala-ul-dfn Ghori. Hw grandson 
was called HAna Kang, and Ohol (the sumo name as among the Hin.p'a) was the ancesum oi 
their present clans. The Chfma have the peculiar marriago customs desenbed ^fid®r the Salu 
Jats and they are said'to be served by Jogis and not by Brihmans, both which facts point 
Htroiigly to aboriginal descent. They are a powerful and united tribe, but quaiTclsome. They 
are said to mn-rtry within the tribe ag well m with their neighbours. Many of them are Mnsal- 
mAns but retain their old customs. The XagAra is one of their principal clans. They are most 
numerous in SIAlkot, but hold 42 vUlagos in GujranwAla, and have spread both eastwards an. ! 
westwards along the foot of the hills. 

The Balwa (No. 18).- Tho Ba1wa or Bajiu Jatf. and KAjpdts have given their names to the 
BalwAt or country at tho foot of the Jammu hills in tho Sialkot District Thoj; say that they 
■ ave Solar BAipdts and that their ancestor Raja Shalip was driven out of Multan m the time of 
Sikandar Lodi. His two sons Kals and Ids escaped in the disguise of falconers. Lfs went to 
Tammu and there married a KAjpiit bride, while Kals married a Jat girl m Pasrur. Thed^cen- 
dnuts of both live in the BajwAt, but arC said to be distinguished as BAjwa Ja^ imd Bajiu 
v^irn\U Another story has it that their ancestor Rai Jaisan was driven from Dehli by Rai 
Sa and settled at Karbala in Sfdlkot. m Bajju KAjputs admit thoir relationship wRh the 
lUiwaJats. The Bajju RAjpdts are said to have had till ((uite latoly a custom hy which a 
Mmalrnan girl could be turned into a Hindu for purposes of marriago, by teniporanly burying 

in ah undevground chamber and ploughing the earth over her head. In the betrothals ol 
thirt tribo dates are used, a custom perhaps brought with them from MultAn; and they have 
flPvemV other singular customs resembling those ol the SAhi Jats already dosoribed. They are 
almost (onfinoA to SIAlkot, though they have spread in small numbers easbvards as Jar as 

438. Jat tribes of the western sub-montane continued.—The peo ^(No. 14).— The Deo 

«t A TiVftcticallV conJkied to tho SfAlkot District. They claim a very ancient origin but not Rajput. 
Their ancestor's name Is said to be Mahdj, who came fromthe Saki jungle iu HmdustAn, 
anrl two of his flons were Alllakh and Deo who gave their names to two Jat tribes. But anothei 
Xrv refers them to Raja Jagdeo, a Surajbansi Rajpdt. They liave the same marriage ceremony 
the SAhL and also use the goat's blood in a similar manner in honour of then* ancestors, and 
several very peculiar customs. Tliey wlU not intermarry with the M.fn Jats, with whom 

limy have some Lcestral connection. 

The Ghumman (No. 16).—The Ghumman claim descent from RAja Malklr, a^Lunar RAjpxit 
and m’andson of R4ja Dahp of Oehli, from whom are descended the Janjda RAjputs of the Salt^ 
mmre Tract, One of his descendants Sanpal married out of caste, and lus sou Ghumman, who came 
from MukiiUa or MalhiAna in tlio time of PIroz SliAh and took aeryioo in Jammu, fouiided the pre* 
eenfc tribe, This tribe worships an idol made of grass and set within a sipiare drawn in the comer 
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Abstract No. 74, showing Jat tribes [p. ggs] 
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of the I 1611 SO afc vmHltight, and they cut the ;,^oat ^8 ear and the Jlmnd twig like the Sahi J^ 
They a\ 8 e ptopitlato their ancestors hy pouring water o\'er a goat s head so that he shukci it oft. 
Tl»ey are chiefly found in Sfllkot, though they have spread somewhat, ospeoiaUy eastwards. 

TheKahlOlWNo. 16).—The Kahhm claim descent from lUja Yikramjljft of the Liuiar line 
throusrb Baja Jagdoo of DilrAnagar. Under bis descendant Soh or they left Dih’au.igav and 
Sf near nat^fa in Gurddapur, whence tliey spread into Sidlkot. Their nmrrmgo customs are 
vmw slniilar to those of the Bald Jats already desenhed. They are almost confined to t^o amithcrn 
poiilon of the distiicts of Gurd^spur and Si^lkot. They intermarry with Jat^ not with Bfiiputs. 

The sarai (No. 17).—The Sarjii Jats are, 00 far as our iigures go, chiefly found in aurd^spur 
jitirl ^^fllkot thoiurh there are a few on the iipiior and middle Satluj also. I cannot identify these 
noonlo witl/certamty. There m’c said to he Sardi lUjpntsJu ShUkc^, who are Bhattis descended 
from an ancestor ended Sar^i who settled in the Hftft 74 ihad t There can hariily he any 

oZXn bobln thma,^ tl.e KaU.ora family of Derail Gl.A.i Kbfo who aro 

dheussed under the head Shekli and who claim to ho Quroshi. The Sarai are raid to be a welh 
known Jat clan in Jalandhar and the neighbouring districts. Pod make^ Sehiii the title of^ a 
race of Punwilr lUjpdts who founded a dynasty at Aror in Sindh on the eastern bank of the 
InduM andgave their name Sehl or Sohr as a titular apiiellation to the country and its princes 
« and its inhabitants the Sehrais. (See tothcr the Sara Jats of the centi'al districts, section m,) 
OftheSaraiofGurdttspur 4,951 have entered themselves us tnho Smdlm, clan Sarai, and appear 
again in the vSindhu figures which will be discussed presently. 


BZnrttiehnfotnidei- came from the Jumimi Mis in the time of i’ae Emperors Tliej are now 
& m GhrfawAla,Sialkot, end Gurd^spnr. Thoy own 31 vdiages m Gnjranwala and aye 
ewellent cultivators, being one of the most prosperous tribes in the district. They _havo_thp 
same rccnlbir marrkge custom.s as the SAlii Jats already described. The word miraya is said to 
brns^' for the mig% (Porcaa; ^iata) in Central India. Thoy are sometimes said to bo a clan of 
the Dhillon tribe. 

Tho nhntar and Lodike_There are 1 <154 Dhotar rotnrncd in our tables, of whom .1,438 arc 

fonnJbtGSuSa ^ ey are mostly to be descended from a Solar Riypdt 

^0 fmWertom Hinddto ac/oriUng to another story, from Glmzni some 20 gcnei-ations 
bi!ir S of the Montgomery district, who 

are described separately. In Gfljr^nwala they are said to be of Solar RAjput descent, and to 
h^ve come toni^he hIvI, the Kliarral head-quarters, to the Ga,irilnw4la S^^somo ten geuemtiona 
n m^tor aland marauding life till re verses at the hands of the Virk forced them to 
a"down\nS ^rle V-y do not give their daughters to the local Jat «bes 

The Chatta -Appoar to be confined to Gnjranwdhi in which district they hold 81 villages 

,n,i 9 27L souls They claim to bo descended from Chotta,a givandson of Pnthi Rai, 

the SdiduK^STohli! and Mother of the ancestor of the CMma In the 10th generation 

wie ^ 1 . I 5 QQ years ago, was Dahru who came from Samhhal in 

MSdihtd whWethoi>av^ the Kanidl Chauhdus still live, to the banks of the Chanab and 
Moiviaanaa, wuwo t ^ 4 - Giiiriinwala District Tho-v were converted to Islam about 

"^““Xyrtotfeo^sM^ 

theii loading family is told hy Sir Lepel Griffin at pages 402.jf of his Punjab CAtoft. 

434 Jats of the Sikh tract.—The group of Jats we have now to con¬ 
sider are the typical Jats of the Panjab, including all those great , Sikh Jat 
tribes who have made the race so renowned in recent history. They occupy 
the central districts of the Pan jab, the upper Satluj, and the great feikh 
States of the Eastern Plains. All that I have said in the precednig sec-- 
tion {§ 4Bl) regarding the absence of any wish on the part of the Jats of 
the Kh&lsato bo aught but Jats, applies here with still greater force. A 
Sidhu claims indeed Rdjput origin, and apparently with good reason. But 
he is now a Sidhu Jat, and holds that to he a prouder title than .Bhatti 
Rdiput. The only tribe among this group of which any considerable 

numbers have returned themselves as Rajputs are the Virk; and among' 
them this has happened only in Gujrdnwdla, on the extreme outskirts of the 
tract. These men are the backbone of tlie Pan jab hy chaa-acter and phy.sique 
as well as by locality. They are stalwart, sturdy yeomen of great indepen 
deuce, industiy, and agiicultm'al skill, and collectively form perhaps tb 
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tlnest peasantry in India, Ihifortiinately tlie Settlement Reports of tliis 
part of the country are often poor or even absent altogether^ while much of 
the tract consists of Native States. Thus except regarding such tribes as 
have risen to political importance, I can give but scanty information. The 
Jats of the Sikh tract are essentially husbandmen, and tho standard of 
agricultural practice among those at any rate of the more fertile northern 
districts is as high as is reached in any portion of the Province. I would call 
special attention to the"curious traditions of the Bhular, Man, and Her tribes, 
an examination of which might produce interesting and valuable results. 

Abstract No, 75 on the opposite page^ gives the distril)utlon of the tribes 
$0 far as it is shown by our figures, 1 have arranged them roughly in the 
order to which they appear to occur from w^est to east. 

485, The Jat tribes of the Sikh trad. The Dhillon (No. 1).— The DbiUou is one of tho 
ltivjjc.4 and most widely distributed Jat tribes in the Province. Their head-quarters woiUd appear 
from our flgm’Os to bo Gujraiiwila and Amribmr; but they aro found in lai'g’O numbers along tbo 
wbolo course of fcho Satluj from FIrozpur upwards, and under the hills to the east of those two 
districts. Tlio jiumbers rctuiuied for tlie Dehli District are curiously large, and I doubt somewhat 
whether they really refer to the same tribe. Like the Gor/5,ya they claim to he Saroha Kajputs 
by origbn and to have come from Sirsa. If this be true they have probably moved up the Satluj, 
and then spread along westwards under the hills. But another story makes them descendants of a 
Surajban^i lUjpiit named Ln who lived at Khdrmor in the Malwa, and held some othce at the 
Dohli court. They aro said to bo divided intx^ thre^ great sections, the B Saj, and Sanda. 

The Virk (No. 2). —The head-quarters of the Virk appear to be tt Giijr^nw^la and Lahore 
Districts, especially the former in wliicb they own 132 villages, They claim origin from a Kanhas 
B.a;jput called Virak, who left Jammu and settled at Ghuclili in Amritsar ; and in Oujranwdla 
nearly a tljird of them have returned themselves as Ittijputa, but they many freely with the Jat 
tribos of the neighbourhood. They say that their ancestor \'irak was descended from Malhaii 
Nams (Mai again !) the founder of the Maulids trilm of Eajputs, and was connected with the 
Rajas of Jammu. Leaving ParghowAl in Jammu, ho settled in Amrlh»ar and married a. Gil Jat 
girl His descendants shortly afterwards moved westwards into GvrjranwMa. There aro throo 
main sections of the tribe, the Jopur, Vachra, and Jau. The tribe rose to some political import 
anco about the end of last century, ruling a considerable tract in Gdjriuwala and Lahore til, 
subdued by Ranjit Singb, " y 

The Sindhu (No 8).—The Sindhu is, so far as our figures go, the se<JOiui IfMgest Jat tribe, 
being surpassed in numbers by the Sidhu only. Their bead-quartei's are the xVmritsar and Lahore 
districts, but they are found all along the upper Satluj, and under the hills from Aiubdla in tho 
east to Sialkot and Giijninwala in the west. They claim descent from the Raghobansi branch of 
the Sohu’ Rajputs through Ram Chandar of Ajudhia. They say that tlieir nneesten’s were taken by 
or accompanied Mahmud to Ghazni,, and returned during the thirteenth century or in the reign of 
Ffroz Shdh from Afghanistdn to India. Shortly afterwards they settled in the Man,jha near 
Lahore. Some of the Sindlm say that it Gha/mi in the Deccan, and not in Afgh>Uiistan, f rom 
which they came ; while others have it that it was Ghadni in Bikaner. The Jj^landhar Sindhit 
say that they came from the south to the Manjha some two or three centuries ago when the 
Pathtins dispossessed the Mtmj Rajputs^ and Shortly afterwards moved from Amritsar to JAlandUar 
at the invitation of the Gils to take the place of the ejected Manj, Sh* Lepel Griffin is of opinion 
that the real origin of the tribe is from North-Western Rdjpiitdna. Iffie political history of the 
tribe, which was of capital importance under tho Sikhs, is given is great detail at pages 225 Jf, 
360 jf, and 417 to 428 of the same writeris J?anjdb Chiefs. The Sindhu have the same l)eculiar 
marriage customs already described as practised by the Sahi Jats. The Sindhu of Karndl worahii) 
Kdia Mahar or Kala Pfr, their ancestor, wffiosc chief shrine is said to be at Tbana Satra in Slalkot, 
their alleged iJlace of origin. 

The Bhular (No 4).—The Bhular, Her, and Mdu tribes call themselves asl or original 
Jats, and are said to have sprung from theJa^ or*'Matted hair of Malmdeo, whose title is 
Bhdla Mahddeo. They say that the Malwa was their original homo, and are commonly reckoned 
as two and a baD tribes, tho Her only counting as a half. But the bards of the Mdn, among 
whicli tribe Boveral fainUios have risen to political iinportanco, say that the whole of the Man and 
Bhular and half the Her tribe of Rdjpiits wore the earliest Kshatriya immigrants from Rajputdna 
to the Paiijab. The head-quarters of the Bhular appear to be Lahore and Firozpur, and the 
conflnos of the Mdnjha and Malwa ; hut they aro returned in small numbers from every divisio 
in the Pan jab cjccept Doldi, Rawalpindi, and Peshawar, from almost every district, and from every 
Native State of tho Ea.stern I'iaiiis except Duylua, LohAru, and Pataudi, , 
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Panjab castes. 
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ThO Man (No. 5).'»-Tl.ic Mdn, tbo bccotkI of the Jat tribes, do sometimes claim, as Ims just 
boeii stated, Kajpiit niHiestry ; and it is said that Tlidkim Bajputs of the Man tribe vm still to bo 
found in Jaipur (see further DaUl in section 440). Several of the loading Sikh familieri belong 
to tliis tribe, and their history will be found at pages 177 to 183 and 307 to 314 of Sir Lopel 
GrilHn^s Chiefs. That writer states that there is **a popular tradition in the Panpib 

“ wliich makes all of the Milii tribe brave and truo.” The homo of the Mdn is in the nortbern 
Mdbva,, to the east of that of the Bhvllar ; but they' too are widely distributed, being found in every 
district and state of the Pan jab east of Ijaboro, especially in th(? noHheni districts and. along the 
Satluj. Prom the fact that the Mdn both of Jalandhar'and of Kamivil trace their origin to the 
neighbourhood of Bhatinda, it would api>oar probable that there was the original home of the 
tribe, 

The Her (No. 8) .—The Her is the third of this gi’oup of tribes, and their home appears to 
lie north of the Satluj ; indeed bad not it been that I wished to keep the three together, I should 
have taken the Her with the Jats of the eastern sub-montane. They arc found however In con¬ 
siderable numbers under the hills from Anibala in the east to Giljrdt in the west, and throughout 
the whole upper valloy of the Satluj. Of the aumber shown, 5,812 were /jptered in my tables 
as Ahor, of whom 2,786 were in Huwhyarpur, but I am informed that this i'^‘‘merely another way 
of spelling Her. Of course they returned themselves an Aher Jats, m>t as Aher or Alifr by casto. 
'nie\*c is a very old village called Her in the ISTakodar tahsU of Jdlandhar which is still held by 
Her Jats, who say that they have lived there foi‘ a thousand years, in other words for an indefinite 
period. 

436. Tho Jat tribes of the Sikh tract continued. The Buttar (No. 7).— The Buttar arc a 
small tribe found, so far aa our figures go, cbieliy on the Upper Satluj. I am not quite sure that 
they are distinct from the Blnitta Jats of the Western Plains, Mdiich have been already described 
in section 429, or from the Bdta of Husbydrpur to be described in section 438. They are said to 
be descendod f-TOm a SArajbansi Rdjput who came from the Lakki jungle and settled first in 
Gujrdnwdla. 

The Odi (No. 8) .—The Odi would appear from our figures to bo confined to the Firosspur 
District. They appear to be a clan of the Dbdrfwiil tribe, as 8,715 of the 8,722 Odi in P’lrozpur 
and 787 more in Ndbha have returned themselves as Dhd-riwal Odi. They ore shown in the 
Abstract under both headings. On the other hand the 390 Odi of GAjrat have returned them- 
solvos as Tarar Odi, as have 417 in Gdjranwala, 

The Bal (No. 9). —The Bal are another trihe of the Beds and Upper l8atluj, and are said to 
he a clan of the Sekhu tribe with whom they do not interaiarry. Their ancestor is also said to 
have been a Kdjpdt of royal race who came from Mdlw'a. The name Bal, wliicl^ is derived from 
a root meaning strength,'^ is a famous one in ancient .Indian History, and recurs in all aoris of 
forms and places. 

The Pannun (No. 10) —claim Solar Rajpdt ancestry. Tliey arc chiefly found in Amritsav 
and Giivddspur so far as our figure.s show but tliey also own five villages in Sialkot, They say 
that their ancestors came from Ghazni j or according to another story, from Hindustan. 

The Mahal (No. 11)—is a small tribe which appear to be chiefly found in Jalardhar and 
Amritsnr. Their ancestor i« said to have been a llajpdt from Modi in the Mdlwa, 

The AUlak (No, 12).^—The bead-quarters of the Anlak Jats would appear to he in the 
Amritsar District; but tliO}'- are found in the northern Mahva, as well as in the Mdnjha and west 
of tho Ravi. They are said to be of Solar descent, und their ance.stor Aulak lived in the Manjlia. 
But another story makes their ancestor one Raja Lui Ldk, a Ijiuiar Rajput. They are related 
to the Sekhu and Deo tribes, with whom they will not intermarry. 

The GU (No. 13). —The Gil is one of tlie largest and most important of the Jat tribes. So 
far as our figures show, their head-quarters are the Lahore and Ftrozpnr Districts; but they are 
found all along the Bens and Upper Satluj, and under the hills as far west as Sialkot, Gil, their 
ancestor, and father of Shergil, tho founder of another Jat tribe, was a Jat of Raghobaiisi Riijprtt 
descent who lived iu the Firozpur District; he was a lineal descendant of Pirthi Pal, Raja of Garh 
Mithila and a Waria Rajpdt, by aBhillar Jat wife. The tribe rose to some importance under the 
Sikb,>, and the history of its principal family is told at pages 352/of GrifiiiPa JPanjdb Chiefs, 

The Sidhu and Barar tribes (Nos. 14—15).— The Sidhu, with its branch the Barar or 
8idhu-Bar4r, is tho largest and mo.st important of the Jat tribes of the Panj^b, for from it have 
spning tbe gi'eat Phulkian families of Patidla, Ndbba, and Jind, and the Bardr family of Farhlkot. 
Tho Sidhu trace their origin to Jaisal, a Bhatti Rajpiit and founder of Jaisalmor, who was drivon 
from hia kingdom by a successful rebellion and took refuge with Prithi Rdj, Chauhdn, the last 
Hindu King of Dohli. His descendants overran Hissdr and Sirsa and giive to tbe latter tract the 
name of Bbattiaiia. Among them was Khfwn, who married a Jat woman of the Gliaggar, and 
had by her Sidhu, the ancestor of the tribe. >Sidhu had four sons, Devi, Bilv, 8ur, and Rilpacli, 
and from Dhul, the descendant of Bfir, is sprung the Barar tribe. Tbe pure Bhatti lUjptitB of 
l^hatlidna still admit tlicir relationship with tho Sidhu and Bardr. Tho early history of the tiibes 
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is tol.l ill full detail at pages 1 fco 10 and UQ to 548 /)f GrifEu s Panjdh Md/aa ,? mdcod tliG wlmle 
hook m a political liistory of the doscondaDt^ of Sidliu j while the leading mmov families aro nolnocd 
at pages 429 to 4a0 of Ilia KSome fiKther details of their early ancesia^ 

fomicl at page 8 of the Hissdr Settlement Repoi-t. The original home of the tnhe wt),.vthc Malwa, 
and it is still there that they are found in largest numhors. But they have also spread aoross the 
Satliijl into Lahore, Amritsar, Jalandhar, and otlior districts. The Barav who are shown m the 



cannot say. Moreover, 36,915 personH in FivoKjnuvt _ ... 

as Sidhu and their clan as Barar, and are iucludod in colnmns, thus appearing twice over in 
the Abstract. Mr. Brandreth thus desevihes the Banir of Ffrozpur : — i, 

‘’ The Bar4rs are said to have been Bhatti Itajjputs, of the aanio family as tlio l\»a; 3 put^ 
^*of Jaisalmer, where their origlual home was. Tho name of their ancestor was bidluv '''hose, 
ffrandsoii was named Bardr, whence they are caUed indifferently both Sidlvu ^ and Barar. 
‘^Either Banir or some descendant of his migi’ated to BhatUida, whence ms on spring 
'^spread over tho neiglibouring lands, and are now in possession of a ve^' large tract or 
country, They occupy almosl: tho whole of ilaquas Mari, Mudki, Mokatsar, Bhuchon, Mehraj, 
Sultan Khan, and Bhudaur in tliis district, tho whole of Farfdkot, a great part of Patiala, Nftbha, 
" Jhilmbha and Mallandli. Tho Obiefs of all theso states liolong to tlio same tamily. The Bbattis 

'" of Slrsa who eiribraced Muhammaclamsm wore also originally Bhatti Bajputs, and relatca to tho 

Bar4rs, bilt their descent ,5s traced to some common ancestoi* before the turn? of bulhu 

« Tho Bariirs are not equal to the other tribes of Jabs'cultivators. They .wear finer clothes 
« and consider themselvc.s a more illnstrioUB race. Many of them wore desperate dacoits in former 
years, and all the moat notorious criminals of this description that have ^ hooju apprehended ^ and 
*'* brought to iustice under our mile were Bardrs, Female inianfcicide is said tii; have been practised 
“ among them to a groat extent in former times. I am Md that a few years iigo there was scarcely 
a young girl to be found in any of the Bardr viUages. This crime is said to have originated m a 
"deceit that was once practised upon eno of the chiefs of iSabha by which b is daughter was 
" betrothed to a man of an inferior tribe; and though he considered himself bound to conipleto the 
‘'marriage, subaonuentlv entered into an agreement with alt his tribe to put to death all the 
" daughters that should bo born to tliom hereafter, in order to prevent the possibility oi such a 

" disgrace ocemTing again. i ^ t 

° From all accounts, however, thi.-? horri-l practice has boon almost entirely discontinued of late 
“ years, and t can detect no difference now between tlib proportionate number of female cbildren 
•' in tho Barar villages and in villages inhabited by other castes/’ 

The Dhaiiwai (No. i6L-^Tho DhtirLval, Dhaidwal, or BbaKwiil. for tho name is spdt in all 
three ways, are also said'to he Bhatti Kajpilts, ami to take their name from their 
Diirdnagar. Tliey say that Akbar married the daughter of their Chief Mahr Mithra,. They aro 
found cbioEy on the Upper Sathij and in the fertile district to the west, hheir boml-quaiters bd 
tlie north-western corner of tho Mdlwa, or Ludhidua, Firozpwr, and tho adjoining parts of Patiala. 
Mr. Brandreth describes tbom as splendid cultivators, and the most peaceful and contented portion 
of the population of the tract, 

Tho Sara (No. 17).—The Sara Juts are, so fo,r as our figures go, chiefly found in tho Upper 
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them to Krvja Salon (? Salvdhan), a Lunar Rajput who lived in Jammu, and whoso two sons Sara 
and Basra wore tho eponymous ancestors of two Jat tribes. I presume that they are distinct from 
the Sar4i noticed under Jats of the western sub-montane. 

The Mangat (No. 18). -Tho Hangafc would appear from our figures to be almost confined to 
Liulhiana and the adjoining portion of Patidla. t have no information to give about them, unless 
indeed they are the same as the Mdn, described undvM> Jats ot eastern sub-moiitanc. 

The BJhindsa (No. 19).-~Tho Dhtudsa would appear to bo confined to Ambala, Liidhiana, aiul 
tlio adjoiniug portion of Pati/bla. Tliey claim to bo ‘'cscondod from Saroha lUjputs. 

The Gandhi (No. 20),—Tho Gandhi seem to be chiefly found in the same timt with tho 
Mangat just mentioned. Almut them also I have no particulars to give. 

The Chahil (No. 21). —'The Chahil appear to bo one of tbe largest Jut tribes in tho Province. 
They are found in greatest numbers in Patiahv, hut are very numerous in Ambala and Ludhidna, 
Amritsar, and Gnrdilspur, and extend all ulong under the hillii ns far west as Oujra-uwala and 8ialkot. 
It is said that Baja Agamm Sdrajhansi had four sous Chilhil, Chhfna, Chirna, and S4hi, and that 
the four Jat tribes who bear tbeso names are sprung from them. Tlicir original home was ^M4Iwa, 
whence they, migrated to the Panj4b. According to another story their anceskw was a Tuuwat 
lUjpdt calfod Tv4ja Eikh, w ho came from the Deccan and settled at Kahlor. His son Birsi married 
a Jal woman, settled at Mutti in tho Malwa about the time of Akbar, and founded the tribe. 
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437. Jats o{ the eastern suh-inontane.— The sniall group of Jats which I 
shall next tlcscrihe lie to the north of the Sikh Jats just iliscussedj all along 
under the foot of the hills from Ambala to Gurclaspur. There is no definite 
line of demarcation between them and the Sikh Jats to the south or the Jats 
of the western sub-montane to the west and perhaps the only real distinction 
is that, speaking broadly, the first are Hindus, the second Sikhs, and the 
third Musalmfins, though of course followers of all three religions are to be 
found in almost every tribe. In character and position there is nothing to 
distinguish the tribes I am about to notice, save that they have never enjoyed 
the political impoitanee which distinguished the Sikh J ats under the KbfUsa. 
Abstract No. 76 on the oiiposita page gives the figures for these tribes roughly 
an-auged in order from west to east, Here again there is no confusion 
between Jats and Eiijputs, though the reason of the precision with which 
they are distinguished is exactly the opposite of that already discussed in the 
case of the western sub-montaiio and Sikh Jats. In the Sildi tract the 
jjolitical position of the Jat was so high that he had no wisli to be called 
B43put: under the hills the status of the Rajput is so superior that the Jat 
has no hope of being called lldjput. The only one of these tribes of which 
any considerable number have returned themselves as Jats as well as Rfijputs 
is the Man], and that only in Gurdfispur on the extreme confines of the tract. 
Then I shall consider with the Rajputs of the same name. In this tract the 
Settlement Reports are even more meagi’e than in the last; and my informa¬ 
tion is correspondingly imperfect. 

438. The Jat tribes of the Eastern Sub-montane. The Randhawa (No. 2).— The 

Randbitwft if a largo and widoly spread tribe whoso lioad-quarters appear to bo the Uiiiritear a.iid 

Gnrdaspur distriefa, but who are also found in eonsidotablo numbers jn Labor®’ . 
Husliyilrpiu’, and Potilla. I'beir founder llandbawa, a Jitdu or Bhatti Rajput, bred in biKanor 
some seven centuries ago; and Kajjal. fifth in descent from him, migiuted to Batala which had 
woiad tiiHO before been fotiiided by Bto Deo aiiotbei* Bliatti. Here Ibe tribe iHcreasotl. m immbers, 

. - t % I A n I - — *1 . i . __ ,^....1 

Chiefs, 




The Kang (No. 3).-~-Tbi3 tribe is found chieiiy in the angle between the Bcas and Satluj, 
tiiongh they have crosaed the latter river into Ambala and t'u-ozpur, • and are apparently found 
in siriall numbers all along its banka a.iul even on the Tjower iudus. Their tradilioii is that they 
came from Giarb Ghazui, They occupied a position of some oousidorablo political importance m 
their own tract during the early days of Sikh rulo. Mr. Barkley writes of the .laUndhar Ivving 

{sio), who 

_____ __ _ on 

' the Satlirj, where it is said that eighteen KSardaiM at one time resided but on the village heing 
swept away by the river they dispersed themselves in their separate on both sides of the 

“ rivS.'' The Kang arc said to claim descent from the Solar Kdjputs of Ajudhia through their 
ajicestor Jogra, father of .Kang. 

The Sohal (No. 4).— The Solial are said to be of Chaub^in Rajpdt origin, their ancestor Sohal 
belonging to the family of Mabdg. They appear to lie to the north of the Kang, close up under 
and even omong the lulls 5 but they are also found along the Satluj, though in smaller numbers. 

The Bains (No. 5).-The head-quarters of tho Bains appear to be in Hiubyarpur and 
dalandhar, though they have spread westwards even as far a.s Bawalpindi, and eastwards into 
Ambala and the adjohiing Native States, They say that they are by origin Janjua Riijputt^, 
and that their ancestor Baina came eastwards in the time of Piroz Shah. Bams is one of the 36 
roval families of B-ajputs, but Tod believes that it is merely a sub-division of tbe Suryabansi 
section. They give‘their iiamo to BaUwdva, or the easternmost portion of the Ganges-Jiunna 
dodh, * The SarTUra of Al^walpur in Jalandhar are Bains, xvho^^e aacestoi* came from Hushydrpur 
to Jalla near Sarhiud in Ndbha some twelve genorations ago. 

The Buta (No. 6).—The Bdta are, as far as our hguves go, confined to Hushydrpur. I have 
no .information regarding them, and am not at all certain that they are distinct from the Bhutta 
of the Western (section 429) and the Buttar of the Sikh tract (.soctioa 430), 
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Abstract No. 76, showing Jat Tri1)es of the Eastern Sub-montane. 
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» 7)*~-~Tlio Itbwalor ITthw^tl seem to be found obiofly in Ambala, Liidhij^nah, 
idjfoming tm’itor;) of Patiala, But unless two distinct names have been 
A curiously large colony in Bebli, which appears to be completely Boparated 
i. They are said to ho ddscended from a Snrajbansi RAjpilt called Mal4riij 
knamo of Uutbwal from hie love for camel-riding! 

439. The Jats of the south-eastern districts,— The last group of Jat tribes 
that I have to discuss is that which occupies the Jamiia distrietsy Jmd 
llohtak,, and Hissar. They call themselves Jat not Jat^ and are the same 
people in every respect as the JSt of the Jamna-Ganges dodh and the lower 
Jamna valley, differing however in little save religion from the great Sikh Jat 
tribes of the Mfilwa ; though perhaps the latter, inhabiting as they do the 
wide unirrigated plains of the central States, are of slightly finer physiqxie 
than their neighbours of the damper riverain. The eastern J^ts are almost 
without exception Hindu, the few among them who are Musalman beinc** 
known as Mula or unfortunate,^’^ and dating their conversion almost withoiit 
exception from, an ancestor who was taken as a hostage to Dehli and there 
forcibly circumcised. Indeed these men were not unfrequently received back 
into caste on their return from captivity, and their descendants are in ilm 
case Hindus, though still known as Mula. Their traditions show them to 
have come up either from Bikiner and R^jjiutdna, or northwards along the 
Jamna valley, and very few of them ap])ear to have come from the Panjab to 
the Jamna, The J^its of Gurg^ion indeed still look upon the Raja of Bhaitpur 
as their natural leader, and the fall of Bhartpur made such an impression on 
Iheir minds that old men still refer to it as the mra from which they date 
events. 

The Jat of these parts is, if anything, even a better cultivator than the 
Sikh Jat j and that, chiefly because his women assist him so largely in the 
field, performing all sorts of agricultural labour whether light or heavy, except 
ploughing for which they have not stiff]eient strength, and sowing which is 
under all circumstances a prerogative strictly confined to the made sex. 
Directly we leave the south-eastern districts and pass into the Sikh tract, 
women cease to perform the harder kinds of field-work, even among the Jats ; 
while in the Musalmfm districts they do not work at all in the fields. So 
essentially is the Jftt a husbandman, and so especially is he tke husbandman 
of these |)arts, that when asked liis caste he will quite as often reply zaminddr [P. 

Jfit, the two names being in that sense used as synonymous. The social 
standing of the J^t is that which the Gujar, Alur, and Ror enjoy ; in fact 
these four castes eat and snioke together. They stand at the head of the castes 
who practise haiewa or wu'dow-marriage, a good deal below the Rajput, but 
far^ above the castes who grow vegetables, sxich as Arain and If the 

social scale is regulated by the rules of the Ilimlu religion they come below 
Banyas, who are admittedly better Hindus. But the manly Jdt dest)ises 
the money-grubbing Banja,, and all other castes and tribes agree with liim. 

In tlie extreme south-eastern corner of the Panjab the JAts who have 
come in from the north and west, from Rajputdna and the Panjab, are known 
as Dhe, to distinguish them fium tlie original Jat tribes of the neighbourhood 
who are oolleetively called Hole, the two sections abstaining from intermarriage 
and having in some respects different customs. In Sirsa again, that meeting 
place of races, where the Bdgri Jat from the Bik^iner prairies, the Sikh Jat 
from the ]\l41wa, and the Musalm^in Jat from the Satluj valley, meet the Jfvt 
of His’sdr, the last are distinguished as Deso and the Miisalmau Jats as 
PachhMe or western ; but these terms appofirto bo unknown to the people in 
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/ thoiv respeK^tiye homes. There the superiority of the Sikh and. Dese Jats over 

, the stunted Bagri and the indolent enervated Jat of the Satluj is most 

■. strikingly apparent. " . 

^ ^ There is an extraordinary division of the Jats of Bchli, Eohtak/and 

. ■ , ' Karn4!^ and indeed of the other land-owning castes > who have for the most 

^ j f ' part taken the one side or the other^ into two factions known as Dehia and 

■ y., ^ Haalania. I qnote the following passage from my Settlement .Repoit of 
( ' ‘ Karnal and Panipat :*— 

v'ii ’ ^ ** Dehiag are called after a Jat tribe of that name, with its head-quarters about Bhatg^nw 

“ in Simpat, having originally come from Bnwana near Dohli, ITie Hauhuda faction is headed by 
.. ' ' the Ghafw/il or Malafi Jats> whose head-cjuartera are Dhov-ka-Aluilana in Gohana, and who were, 

' ' ** owing to their successful opposition to the Ilaj^idts, the accepted heads of the Jdts iu those parts, 

r:, ' , e' gome one of the Emperors called them iu to assist him m coercing the Mandaluir R»l iputs, and 

thus tlio old enmity was strengthened. The Dehia J^ts, growing powerful, became jealous of the 
\ supremacy of the Ghatwals arid joined the Mandah^rs against them. Thus the oountry side was 

“ divided into two factions j the Giijava and Tagas of the tract, the Jiigldu Jats of ihapa Xaultlia, 
y *‘'nnd tlie T4tmdr Jats of Rohtak joining tho Dehias, and the Huda .Tata of Rohtak, and most of 

‘, r - . Die Jat«» ot the tract excei>t the J%lans, joining tho Haulanias. Tn tho mutiny, disturbances 

V place m tho .Rohtak district botween. these two factions, and tho Idandahdrs of the Nardak 

^ ' ‘ ' ‘^ ravaged the Haulanias in the south of the tract. And in framing my zails I had to alter my 

, “ proposed division so as to separate a Dehia village which I had included with Haulanias, and 

;i'‘ ’■ “ which objected in consequence. Tho Dehia is also called tho J^fc, and occasionally the Mandahar 

' faction. Even Sir H. Elliott soems to have been unaware of the existence of Mie'ae factions. The 

Jilts and Rajputs seem, independently of these divisions, to consider each other, tribally speaking, 
- 'j ^ ‘ “ as natural momm i and I have f/ftoji been assured by Jdts, though I do not believe it, that they 

'/ 'T would not dare to go into a Rajput village at night,^’ 

; ' , Mr, Maconacliie quotes a Dekli tradition which makes two brothers from 

RjijputiSna called Mom and v^om the respective ancestors of the Hauldnia 
Rajjiuts of the docii and the HaiiMnia J^ts of Rohtak. 

, Here again^ in tiie sprith-eaBtern d;strictS;, tho distinction between Jf\t and 

\ , Rajput is definite and well~mai‘ked, the Jdt always practising and the Rajput 

always abstaining from UnrCioa ; though I do not think that here a family 
could raise itself; from the former to the latter caste by discontinuing the 
: custoiUj as would appear to he possible elsewhere. The figures for the tribes 

we are to coiisidor are given in Abstract No. ? 7 on the opposite page,^ the 

29 tribes being roug'hly arranged from north to south down the Jamna valley, 
and then westwards along the southern border of the Province. The la.st five 
tribes will be considered under Rajputs j and they are shown in this abstract, 
not because they are returned as Jats especially in this part of the Pan jab, but 
because the Rajput tribes to which they belong will be discussed under the 
head of Rajputs of the Eastern Plains. The tribes in this group are neither so 
large nor so important as those of the Sikh tracts, and in many cases f have 
, little or no .infornmtion to give concerning them. There seems a great 

tendency in these parts to split up into small clans, retaining the tradition of 
common tribal descent, but commonly nsing the name of the clan and not of 
the tribe. 

440. The Jat tribes of the South-Eastern Districts. The Ghatwal (No. Ik—This la tbo 
only Olio of the tribos now tinder consideration who trace their origin from Ghar Ghazni ; and oven 
they place that city in the Deccan and not in Afghdnista?i. Tliey claim descent from Saroha 
Rd;jpnte, Their head-quarters arc at AhnUiia in the Gohana tahyil of Rohtak, and they occupy 
the comiti’y hetwuen it and the Jamna, being numerous in the noriih of Dehli and the s^outli of 
Kurndl. .1 suspect that our figures for Rohtak are considerably imder the truth. AhuUna is said 
to have been founded 22 generations ago, and gives its name to tho HanUnia faction already 
mentioned. The Ghatwal are often called Malak, a title they are said to have obtained as 
follows; — 

^ “ In the old days of Rdjpixt,ascendancy tlie R,4jput8 would not allow Jdts to cover their heads 
“with a turban, nor to wear any rod olothes_, nor to put a crown (wor) on the head of their 
“bridegroom, or a jewel (»«/?) in thoir women’s uosos. They also used to levy seignorial lights 
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Abstract No. 77 , showing the Jat Tribes [p. 235] 
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cf toe Souto-Eastern Districts. 
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III,.,,, 4-f,+Wo flBv ■niiit'i5ts will not. allow irifevior castesto wonr rod clotlios or 

« fron. '' tmil ^1^0^ gM oWainccI .ome snccesac., over the jpdta. 

" weciallr MaUah/Sre of tho doih near Beohan aal-^anglauvvna over those of the Ba^r , 

esvccmuy rtY,ri ,™ovpd tlie obnoxioits probiliitioTis. They thus ncqxareci the title 

da/amwith a . 

red nnccri is most probably a Gliatw^l/’ ,. i, ^ r. • 

tJt that the title IS a mere mckimmo conferred by a Malik or cmet called Bai 

CM tL.Y ft.Amear fi;cnerallyt(> be called Malalc rather than Gbatwill, and pcrliapa 

of\e maUness af the Robtalc figures, thonprh I ordered t^^ 
tbs IB the cause of the that there are 

together. A\ b ' ■ . f^gp^jclallY in Monghyr and its neighbourhood, tribes of low-class 

ft, several „f aefeuding, the 

jfeirorpa^t^s in’«'«Y/UBhy P>»<3i»tory inonrsiow into 

^f<i,A*DaEar (No. 21.—Thu Iligar are numerous in Dehli and Gurgion and there is a small 

<.olony in Bohtak I have no information concerning them. ^ 4 , / 

' T«.iriinr nnd '?ftnffxvan fNos 3 and 14 ),--Thc 80 tribos are said to he descended irpm a 

T/® M ^o^'rfinerations back, who came from Blkduer, and xvbose four sons founded 
. aiibiiiTx R.ijpxi Of. TT^fKan Tdts for the last two of which 1 do not show separate 

JAhha^Slngwan Pim. and Kddto ^gwanare most numerous in Jfed and tissAr, 

ires as they are of 1 ^ ^TEohlak also j while the JAMiar ore almost eonflned to 

uflfb there IS a BT’.*u »./uiui.i.T <u niem u. ^ 

I .'g^on andtbG.id.ioming Jhajjar ot Jton^ah. , , 

■ B SahiiVtat (No. 4).— The SahrAwafc claim to ho derOBinied from .Sahra, 

AnangpAl Tiinwar. Tliev are almost confined to Bohli, G*ga«P,., « 

t .^oingPAtiAla territory. In Bohtak their settlement dates from some 26 generations . 

This Dehia (No S).—Tliis is the ti-ihe which has given its name to (^he Dchia faction men- 
•innea in section 489 They are fonml on the north-eastern border of the Saiopla and the adjommg 
nation oflltCp^^ iuM of Rohtak and Dehli. Thay claim to he descended from a ChauhAn 
. 7!“ “a uriLv ijfti w a Dhankar JAt woman. This is prohahly the Mamk Bai ChauhAn 
who^:teuintoa HAnsi. Another account mokes their ancertev DhadhG, son of Haria IlarpAl, son of 
PrBhi ItA r Tlio Del.ia is one of the 36 royal tribes of Bajputs whoso ongmal home was about 
the confl wmee of the Satluj with the Indus. They are probably the Daluro of Alexander. 

The Golla (No. 6).-Tho Golia or GawAlia are a very curious tribe. TTiey dwlare that they [P, 236] 
were orisrS WAhmaiia who lost caste by inadvertently ilrmking liqiioi'pl^ed outade a distiUeris 
bimse Skrge vessels (qoM. Th<.- Local BrAhmana apparentW admit he truth ,.f this story. Ihoy 
nortXrmfny with .lAts, but not with the DAgar or Salanki j for while they wore Brahmans the 
SriTOTO their clients, while when they first lost caste the former alone of all .lAt tribes 

woSd ffivtthem their daughters to wife, and so have boon adopted as ?«rfsi-brethren. They came 

Indor to Eohtak soinl 30 generations ago. They are only found in Rohtak and ^KarnAl. 
ThTscattcied entries probably refer to a few GwAlas or Ahfra who have boon returned as .Tats. 

Thfi Rftthf (No Tb—The worrllUfcb ift uBcd in Sir«ft aa giynonymoua with Pachb/ida, to denote 
Mumirdnata or Bajpdts from tbe Satluj. It is said to mean “ strong-handed - or zahardast. 
lb Stab boxveveis there isadifitm^^^^ of ddts who claim to he by ongin ^riitiwa.r 

lUipiUs Iml are among the oldest inbabitants of the knot. They arc descended from a bother of 
the L Skor of the Rolll and Dhankar J^ts, and tbe three tnbes do not intermarry They are 
foLdih Dehli and Gurgdon aa well as in Kobtak, and apparently m Ludlndna, though it la 

perhaps doubtful whether these last arc the same tiuho. 

The Khatjrl (No, 8)_This tTibe appears to he very numerous in Dehli, and to be found aljso 

in Kobtak and Fatidla. Hmvc no infomation regarding them. 

The Dalai (No. 9).-”Tliiis is another of the great Rohlak tribes, and is found also in the 
adioiuing texi'itory of Dehli, Hissdr and ,Ji)id. JHiey claim to he descended from a Bdthor Rdjpdt 
who settled in Bohtak and married a B^^rgdjar;Tdt woman some 30 genei;atior,8 back. By her bo 

bad four sons from whom, the Daldl, Doswdl, Mdn, and Sewdg (? Sew al) .Tdt8 have sprung, and 

these four tribes do noi intermarry. But compare the account of the origin of tho Man given^ in 
section <186. The same four triheff have a tradition of common descent and a prohibition against 
iiitGr-mamago in Karndl also, 

The AhlftWftt (No. 10). —The Ahlawat arc said to bo descended from a Chaulutn lUjput 
who came from Sdmbhar in Jaipur some 30 generations ago. Brom^ him sprang tho AhUwat, 

Olidn Birma, Mto, and Jiin Jdts who do not intemaiTy. Tlie tnho is. found m Eohtak, Dobii 
andKamdl, Its members worship a common ancestor called Sadii Deh. 


The Deswal (No, 11 ).—^The Dcsw^l or men of the country are, as alvcady stated, siwung 
from tho same stock ns the Daldl They are most numerous in Kohtak, Gmgaon, and Karnal. In 
Mewilr and Ajmer, Musalmdn aro called Dcswdl, and are hardly recognise,d as Ba3puts. 
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and they called their first 
own offspring by the hill 
privileges, but Brahminical 



The Dhankar(No. 12).—I havo said thnt tlie PhaDkar are of the same stock as the Rathl. 
They we alraost confined tp Jhajjav in Eohtak, and avo pexhapa nothing moro than a local clan of 
the mthi trite, 

The Phogat (No. 12).—This fcrihe possessor aoint* iraporbance in Jiad, and has spread into the 
neighbenring portion,s of Gnrgaou and RohtiaJf. The only fact I have concerning them is that they 
will not intermarry with the Doswdl j bnt the reason is not explained. 

The Sangwan (No. 14).—The Sangw^nare descended from the ancestor of the Jdkhar already 
mentioned. Their head-qnarters are in Jfnd ; bnt they are also found in Rohtak and Hissfir. 

The Pawania (No. 15).—The Pawfmia are a ITissar tribe who are also found in Rohtak, Sirsa, 
Jfnd, and the. detached portion of Patiitia and, cnrionsly enough, in Ambdla, I have no information 
to give regarding them. . . . , n 

The Bahillwal (No. 16).— The Bahnfwal are found chiefly in the Hissar division and Patiala. 
They are also found on the Lower Satliij in Montgomery, where they have probably returned them¬ 
selves as Bhatti Rdjpfits, which they claim to be by descent. Mr. Purser says of them“ In 
ntimbers they are weak; but in love of robbery they yield to none of the tribes.'' They gave much 
trouble in 1857. In the 15th century the Bahnfwdl held one of the six cantons into which Bikdner 
was then divided. . 

TheNaiil(No. 17).— The Nain are chiefly found in the detached portions of Patiala, but 
have sxxread into Hissar and Behli. I have no information regarding them, 

THE RAJPTJT (CASTE No. 2). 

441. The Rajputs of the Panjab.— Tneclistrilmtion of the B4jputs 
and allied races is shown in Abstract No. 71^ page 219.^ I do not propose 
to enter into any detailed description or discussion of the Rajput. He is 
much the same all over Northern India, and more has been published about 
him than about any other Indian caste. The great authority is 
BdjdsfMn, while both Elliott and Sherring give much useful information. 
I have alreaxly expressed in sections 422-3 my views as to the identity of the 
Jat and Rajput stock as it stands afc present, and how the R^ljputs merely 
consist of the royal families of that stock, I might indeed have gone fuither, 
and have said that a tribe of any caste whatever which had in ancient times 
possessed supreme power throughout any fairly extensive tract of country, 
would be classed as R^ijp^^' seems to me almost certain that some of the 
so-called Edjput royal families were aboriginal; and notably the Chandel. 
How the aborigines of the Nepal HiniS.layas rose to be Kshatriya is well told 
by Hodgson in his Essay oti the Military Tribes of Nep^. He points out 
that when the Brahmans were driven up into the hills by the advancing tide 
of Maliomedan conquest, they wedded with the aboriginal women whom they 
found there. But to render this possible it was necessary to conciliate the 
people among whom they had come to dwell; 
convei'ts among them Kshatriya, while to their 
women they gave not only Kshatriya rank and 
patronymics. 

Prom these two roots mainly sprang the now numerous, predominant, and extensively 
'‘rainifiod tribe of Khas—originally the name of a small clan of qrecdless barbarians, but now tho 
proud title of the Kshatriya or military order of Nepal. Thus too the key to the anomalous 
nomenclature of so many stirpes of these military tribes is to he sought in the nomenclature of the 
sacred order.'' And even now in spite of the yearly increasing su^ay of^ Hinduism, and of the 
efforts of Brdhmans in high office to abolish the custom, the Khas still; insist that “tho fruits of 
“ commerce (for marriage is now out of the question) between their females and males of the 
“ sacred order shall be ranked as Kshatriya, wear the thread, and assume the patronymic title.” 
So again, when the RjljpiU immigi'ants from tho plains took aboriginal women in concubinage 
(and concubmage among the hill people is for aU purposes of legitimacy and inheritance the same as 
marriage), they wore pemittecl to give their children so begotten the patronymic title only, not 
the rank of Kshatriya. But their children again, if they married for two generations with the 
“ Khas, became pure Khas, or real Kshatriyas in point of privilege and rank though no longer so in 
“ name. Tliey were Khas, not Kshatriya, and yet they bore the proud title cognominal of the 
“martialorder of the Hindus, and were in tho land of their nativity entitled to every prerogative 
“ which Kshatriya birth confers in Hindustan,” 
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A reference to mj (leseriptiou of the Kanets of our hills will show that 
sometliing of the same sort has gone on in the Panj^b HimfilayaSj though 
necessarily in a much lower degree, since here the Arjran and not the aborigine 
was predominant ; and the description of the Hill Edjputs/and still more of the 
Thahars and Mthie, which will be found in this section under their respective 
headings, will show how, if the Turanian is not as in Nepal admitted to 
Kshatriya rank, it is at any rate impossible to draw any line among the Aryan 
races, all abov^'e which shall be Edjputs and all below it non-Rajputs. As tho 
Kangra proverb riins—^^ In the seventh generation the Ghirathni becomes a 
queen.'"' ^ _ 

The Rajputs of the Panjab are fine brave men, and retain the feudal 
instinct more rtrongly developed than perhaps any other non-menial caste, the 
tribal heads wielding extraordinaiy authority. They are very tenacious of ; 
the integrity of their eommimal property in the village lands, seldom admit¬ 
ting strangers to share it with them. Pride of blood is their strongest 
chai’acteiistic, for pride of blood is the very essence of their R^jputhood. 

They are lazy and poor husbandmen and much prefer pastoral to agricultural 
pursuits, looking upon all manual labour as derogatory and upon the actual 
operation of ploughing as degrading ^ and it is only the poorest class of 
Rajput who will himself follow the plough. They are, in most parts of the , 
Panjdb plains, cattle-stealers by ancestral profession } but they exercise their 
calling in a gentlemanly way, * and there is certainly honour among Bdjput 
thieves. 

442. The Rajput tribes of the PanJab.— The Rajputs of the Pan 
be broadly divided into four groups, each of which I shall discuss^ separately 
in the following paragraphs. First come the R{ijputs of the Dehli Temtorv 
and Jamna valley, for the most part belonging to the two great tribes of 
Chauhan and Tunwar which gave Dehli its most famous dynasties. Next 
come the Rajputs of the river valleys of the Western Plains, many of them / 
hardly or not at all to be distinguislied from Jats, and belonging for the most ' 
part to the Ehatti of Jaisalmer and Bikfiner, and their predecessors the / 
Punw&. The third group is tlie Rajputs of the western hills including the j 
Salt-range Tract, comprising both dominant tribes of proud position such as / 
the Janjua and mongrel Rdjputs from the Jamniu hills, and descendants either | 
of the Y^dubansi (Bhatti) dynasty of Kashmir and the mythical Raja Rasalu. 
of SiYilkot so famous in Panjab folklore, or of a group of tribes, apparently 
of Punw^r origin, which now hold the hills on either bank of the Jahlarn. '• 
Finally wo have the Eajputs of the KJingra hills of whom the Katoch may j 
be taken as the type, so ancient that their very origin and advent to their ; 
present abodes are lost in the past; and the Eajputs of the lower hills which • 
Mngo the Panjab Himfilayas. With the Efijputs I take the Thakar and 
Edthi who are lower grades of Eajputs rather than separate castes, and , 
the Rawat whose position is still more difficult of definition. It will / 
he noticed that I do not mention the Eajputs of the Sikh tract, of thC; 
central districts, and. of the Phvilkian States of the Eastern Plains. As a 
fact they are few, and the few there are are unimprtaut. Nor have_ I Hien - 
tioned the Eajputs of the frontier districts, for here again they are insignifi¬ 
cant both in numbers and importance. The reason why the Efijput disappear 
before the Sikh, the Pathfiu, and the Biloch I have already _ explained in 
section 432. Abstract No. 71, on page 319,* shows the distribution of 
Rfijputs and allied castes. The small number in the Hill States is carious. 98.9. 
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There only the niling’ families are Rajput^ the mass of the peasantry 
consisting of Kanets or Ghiraths, if indeed these last can be separated at 
all from llathis and Jlawats. In the Dehli division and Rohtalc the Jat has 
largely taken the j)laee of the Eajjpdt; but such Rajputs as there are are 
Rtijputs in revy deed. In the Alultan division the number of Rajputs re¬ 
turned is very large; but I have already showu how large a proportion of 
them should more properly be classed as Jats, if indeed any distinction can 
be drawn between tho two, 

448. Tribal statistics for Rajputs, —Tlie figures for tribes will bo given under the respective 
groups to wbicli tliey belong. Tliey are more than usually inaccurate, partly because a Eajput is 
BO difficult of definition, but still inoi’o because tho Kdjpdts are divided into a few giy^it tribes or 
royal races as fclioy are commonly called, the af the Rajput annals, and each of the^o tribes 
apairi into innumerable local clans or mohi or ^^ota. Almost ev'ery Rajput will refer himself 
rightly or wrongly to some one of the groat hiUt as W'ell as state tho local clan to which he beyond 
aU doubt belongs; and thus wo have moinbera of the same clan and descendants of tho same 
ancestor returnhig themselves as belonging to different tribes, while multitudes of persons appear 
tivico over in the Abstracts, first under their tribe or IpuI, and again under their clan or 

It must bo remembered that such of the figures as are shown for Rajput tribes in the 
Abstracts of the following pages under the head Jat, I'ofer to people who have rotuimed themselves 
as Jat by caste, and Bhatti, Chaubaii, and so foidh by trihe. In tho groat majoiity of cases tliia 
latter entry represents mere traditional origin, irather than that the popple in question actually 
claim that they aro,,Bliatti or Ohauhan at the present moment. In many cases they have returned^ 
tlieir Jat tribe as well, Abstract No. 78 below gives tho numbers entered for various tribes under 
Jat and Rijpdt, respectively, and shows how extensively this sort of entry has been made. 

Abstract No. 78, showing Tribes entered both as Jat and as Rajput, 
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Abstract No. 78, sho’^rtng Tribes entered both as Jat and as Rajput- 

concluded. 


’joint list of jat and RAJPUT CLANS. 
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British Territory. 


lUjpiits. 


63,151 
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■The tribes which I shall first discuss [P. 238] 


444. Rajputs of the eastern riau.-. . .... ....... i . 

are divided into two groups. All but the last four are almost confined to the 
Dehli territory, at least as Rajputs proper, and are roughly airanged in Older 
Som north to south down the Jamna valley, and then westwards through 
Eobtak and Hiss^r. The last font tribes carry on the sent^ through Patiala, 


thoB' 


who:o;;;wiiFihe . ™,o 

superseded their old tribal designation by a local name, as has been so often 
the c‘ise in the west of the Panjfib. The great majority of_ them are descend¬ 
ants of the Tunwar and Chauhkn dynasties of Eehli. Their local distribution 
is feirly well marked, the Tunwar lying to the north-west of tbe .first group,, 
and shitting off the Jat Tribes of the Central Plains from the Rajimts of the 
Dehli territory, their line being broken only, I believe, by the 
on the Ghaggar of the Hissdr border. Next to them come the Chauhan,- 
Mandabdr, Ld Pundir of the Kuruksbetr, and the Rgwat, Gaurwa, Bargupu, 
and Jfidu of Dehli and Gurgiion, followed by the Jto, themselves rimwar, 
and the Bfipri of Hissfir. The Punw&r colony oi Eohtak will be discussed 
with the Rfjputs of the Western Plains. The Jats who are shown in the 
Abstract on the next page* are very largely if not wholly true Jats, who have 
returned a real Jat tribe and have been shown under that tribe among Jats, 
but have also entered the R&jput tribe from which they claim to be descended, 
and are thus entered under that head also. The Rdjput of these part-s is a 
true Rdiput. Living in the shadow of Dehli, the capital of ms ancestTal 
dynasties, )ie clings to the traditions of his caste. He cultivates largely, tor 
little other occupation is left him; but he cultivates badly, for his women are 
more or less strictly secluded and never woric in the fields, while he considers 
it degrading to actually follow the plough,^ and will always employ hired 
ploughmen if he can possibly afford it. He is a great cattle-grazier and as 
great a cattle-thief. His tribal feeling is strong, and the heads of the village 
or local group of villages have great influence. He is proud, lazy, sometimes 
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turbulent, but generally witli something more of the gentleman about him 
than we find in the more rustic Jat. Abstract No. 79 on the opposite page* 
gives the distribution of these tribes. 

445. The Rajput tribes of the Eastern Plains. The Tnnwar (No. l).-^Tho Tiinwai- 
iilthoxigh a sub'division of the .Ttldubansi, i9 genenvUy reckoned as one of the 36 royal tribes of 
Rajputs. It furnished India with the dynasty of Vikraioadltya, the beacon ^ of later Hindu 
chronology, and Delili with its last Indian rulers, Anangpal, the last IMnwar Baja, abdicating in 
favour of his Chaabdn grandebild Pirfchi Bdj» m whose time the Musa!mans conq[uered North- 
Western India. An early Anangpal Tunvvnr founded in 792 A.D. the city of Ilebli on tlio 
ruins of the ancient Xndrapat, and his dynasty ruled there for three and a half centuries. It is 
therefore natural that the Tiinwar should be found chiefly in the eastern districts of the Province. 
In Dehli itself, indeed, they are less miniorous than might have been expected. But they are 
exceedingly nuinerouB in Ambdla, Hissdr, and Siraa. The name being a famous one, many R^j- 
puts of various tribes which have no real connection with the Tdhwar have returned it. Thus 
1,200 men in Karual are returned as Chauhan Tunwar, who are probably Chaubilns. So in 
Rawalpindi 1,939 men are shown as Bhatti Tunwar, though hero the confusion is more excmsahle, 
being justified by origin though not by modern usage. The figures are of course shown twice over 
in each case. The figures for Tunwar Jats iwobably represent nothing more than ti»aditioftal 
origin. Half the number are in Gurgaon, where there is a considerable settlement of Tunwar 
Rftjpxits, 

The Tunwar are the westernmost of the great lUjput tribes of tho Eastern Panjah. When 
ojocted from Dchli they are said to have settled at Pundri iti Kanial, on the Amhala border and 
once the seat pf the Pundir, and thence to have spread both north and south. They now Occupy 
Haridna or the greater part of the Hisaar district, and stretch across Karnal and the south of 
Pati?ila into the west of the Amhala district, separating the C-hauh^n and otlier Bajputs who hold 
the lamiia districts to the cast of thorn from the great Jat tribes of tbe Malwa which lie to their 
west. Tliere is, however, a Chauhan colony to tlie north-west of them on the Lowe; Ohaggar in the 
Hiss^r district and Patiala. The J;(itu of Haridua are a Tunwar clan. 

The Chauhan (No. 2).—Tbe Chauhan is one of the Agnikula tribes and also one of the 36 
royal families. Tod calls them the most valiant of the whole Eajpdt race, ami to them belonged 
the last Hindu ruler of Hindustan. Before the scat of their power was moved to Dehli, Ajmer 
and Samhhar in Jaipur seem to havo been their home. After their ejectment from Bchli they are 
said to have crossed the Jamiia to Sambhal in Muradjibdd, and there still dwell tlie genealogists 
and bards of the Chaulian of the Nardak of Karnal and Ambala. This tract, the ancient Kuruk- 
shetr or battle-field of the Kaiu’avaa and Paudavas. is still occupied very largely by Rajputs j 
in the west by tho Tunwar, themselves descendants oi: the Pandavas, but for the most part by the 
Chauhan whose central village is Jundla in Karnal, and who occupy all the country lying im- 
modiately to tho east of the Tunwar tract in Amhala and Karnal and tho adjoining pari:s of Patiala, 
N^ihiia, and J(nd. All tliis country was held by the Pundir Rdjpwts till the Chauh^lii came over 
from Sambhal wider Edna Har Eai somo 20 generations ago, probably in tho time of Bahlol Lodi, 
and drove tho Pundfr across tlic Jamna. The Chauhan appear from our figures to be numerous 



thomsoives as Chauhan also. In Shahpur 6,700 persons are returned as Gondal Chauhdn, and this 
accounts for tbe so-called Chauhans of this district. Tho Jat Chauhans, too, are probably for the 
most part Jat tribes of alleged Chauhdn origin. Thus among the Jats, in Gitjrdnwala 2,200 Chima 
and nearly 1,000 perHoiis of other Jat tribes;, in Firoziiur 600 Joy a and 200 Sidhu, and in Jahlam 
2,000, ami in Gujrdt 650 Gondal, havo returned themselves as Chauhan also, and so in many minor 
instances. All these figures are shown twice over. Tho Khichi and Varaich ai’e also Chauhan 
clans numerous in the Punjab, and havo perhaps sometimes returned themselves as Chauhan only. 
The Chauhdn of the Dehli district have taken to widow-marriage, and are no hmger recoguised by 
tbeir fellow Edjpdts. Tho Chauhdn of Gurgdon have, liowovor, retained their pre-eminent position, 
and are connected with tiio Chauhdn family of Nimrdna, a small State now subject to Alwar. 

The Mandahar (No. 3).—Tho Mandahdr are alhiost confined to tho Nardak of Karnal, 
Ambala and the neighbouring portion of Patidla. They are said to have como_ from Ajudhia to 
vTfnd, driving tlie Chandel and Hrd Rdjpiite who occupied tho tract into the Siwdliks and across 
the Ghaggar respectively. They then fixed their capital at Kalayit in Patidla, with minor centres 
at Safldon in J{nd and Asandh in Kavndl. They lie more or loss between tbo lYinwar and 
Chauhdn of the tract. But they have in more recent times spread down below the Chauhdn into ' 
the Jamna riverain of tho ICarndl district, with Gharaunda as a local centre. They were sefctleil 
in these parts before tho advent of tho Chauhan, and were chastised at Samdna in Patijila by KrQ^ 
Shdh. Tho Mandahdr, Kandahar, Bargiijar, Sankarwdl, and Panihdr Rujpiits are said to bo d^g. 
conded from Ldwa, a son of Bdm Chandra, and thoroforo to bo Solar Edjpiits; and in Karndl a|j 
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lt>a^ they do not intcrmatTy, A few Mandiilidr are found oast of tho in Salnu’anpui*^ but 

tbo tribe appears to be very local. 

The Pundir (No. 4j) .—The Pundir would appear to belong to the Bahima royal race of whicli 
Tod saysSeven centuries have swept away all recDUection of a tribe who once aiforded one 
of the xn’oudesi; themes for the song of the bimU' They were the most powerful vassals of the 
Chauhan 0 ? Dehli, and Pundir commanded the Lahore frontier under Pirfchi Edj. The original 
seat of the Panjab Pundir was Thanesar and the Kuriikshetr of Karniil and Ambala, witii local 
capitals at Pvindri, Kamba, Ilabvi, and Fundtak ; bnt they were dispossessed by tho Chauh/in under 
Haiia Har Rai, and for tho most part Hod boyond tho Jamna, Tliey are^ however, still found in 
the Indri pargannab of Eiamal and tho adjoining portion of Ambalu. n> oAni 

The Rawat (No- 6).-h‘The Rawat has been retuimed as a Jat tribe, as a Rajput tribe,, and as a [1 
separate caste. I have shown the throe sots of figures aide by side in Abstraefc No. 79. The 
R^wat is found in the sub-montane districts, and down the whole length of the Jamna valley. It 
is very difficult to separate these people from the ,Rathis of tho Kangra hills; indeed they would 
appear to occupy much the same position in the submontane ns tho Eathis or even the Kanets do 
m the higiier ranges. They ure admittedly a clan of Chandol Rajputs j but they aro the^ lowest 
clan who are recognised of E^ijpiit stock, and barely if at all admitted to communion wdth tho 
other Rajputs, while under no circumstances would even a Rathi marry a Rfiwat woman. They 
practise widow-marriage a matter of course. There can, I think, bo little doubt that the Ghandel 
are of aboriginal stock, and probably the same as the Cliaiidal of the liills of whom we hear so 
much; and it is not impossible that those men became Ohanals whore they were conquered and, 
despised outcasts, and Rajputs where they enjoyed political power. The Rawat is probably akin 
to the R^o snb-divisio-n of the Kanets, whom a^in it is mo.st difficult to separate from tho R^this; 
and the Ghandel R4jput^ also have a lUo section. In Dehli 1,075 persons liave shown themselves 
as lUwat Oaure, and are included also under Gaurwa, tho next heading, 

446. Tho RajpiJt tribes of the Eastern Plains continued. The Gaurwa (No. 6) and 
Gaur. —I am not at all sure that these flguivs do not Include some Gaur as well as Gaiu'wa lUjpdts 
(see the last senttmeo sup^a) for the name was often spelt Onm’a in the papers. Tho Gaur are that 
one of the 36 royal families to wdiich belonged the Rdjput Kings of Bengal. They aro found in 
the central Jamna-Gangos and are fully defcCrib’ed by EUiott and Bherriug. In our tables . 
v/e have 1,790 Rajpdts returned as Gaur, mostly in Dehli and Gurgto, and they aro not shown 
in the Abstract. Gaurwa would seem to be applied generally to any Rdjpiits who have lost rank 
by the practice of rewcK. In Dehli however they form a distinct clan, both they and the , 
Chauh^n practising w)dow«marriage, but the two being looked upon as soparate tribes. Tliey are 
described by Mr. Maconachie as “especially noisy and quarrelsome, but sturdy in build, and 
** clannish in dis^iosition,’^ while the Dehli Chauhan are said to be *^the best Rajput cultivators in 
“ the district, and otherwise decent and orderly/^ 

The BargUjar (No. 7).-r~The Bargujar are one of the 36 royal familie.^, and the only one 
except the Gahlot which claims descent from, I-idwa sou of Ghatidra. The conuectiou between 
the Mandab4r and Bargu jar has already ncUccd under the head Mandahilr. They are of 

course of Solar race. Tlicir old capitar was Rdjor, the ruins of which are still to he seen in the 
south of Alwar, and they held much of Alvvar and the neighboiuing parts of Jaipur till dispossess¬ 
ed by the Kachwdha. Their head-quarters are now at Auupshahr on the Ganges, hut there is still 
a colony of them, in Gurgaon on the Alwar border. Curiously enough, the Gurgdon Bargujar say 
that they came from JdUndhar about tho middle of the 15th century; and it is certain that they 
are not very old holders of their present capital of Sohna, as the buildings of tho Knmhohs who 
held it before them aro still to be seen there and arc of comparatively recent date. Our flguros 
for Qurgaon arc certainly very far below the truth. 

The JadU (No. 8).—The Jadu or Jddubansiare of Lunar race, and aro called hy Tod ‘Hhe 
**mo8t iUustrioiis of all tho tribes of Ind.'* But the name has been almost overshadowed by Bhatti, 
the title of their dominant branch in modovn times. Only 4,580 persons have returned themselves 
as Jddu, and those chiefly in Dehli and the south of Patiala. 

Th^ JatU (No. 9). -The Jdtu are said to he a Tunwar clan who once held almost the whole of 
Hissdr, and are still most numerous in that district and the neighbouring portions of Rohtak and 
Jfud. In fact the Tdnwar of Haridna aro said to have been divided into three clans named after 
and descended from three hrotliers, Jdtu, Raghu and Satraula, of wfliich clans Jdtu was by far tho 
largest and me it important, and once ruled from Bhiwani to Agroha. They are the hereditary 
enemies of the Pmiwdr of .Rohtak, and at length the sandhills of Mahm wore fixed upon as the 
boundary between them, and aro still known as Jdtn JPumodr ka dcmla or tho Jatu-Pimwar 
liovjadary. Of the Karndl Jatu 500 have returned tliem.selvos os Chauhdn also, and are included 
under both heads. 

The Bagri (No. 10).— The word Bagri is applied to any Hindu Rajput or Jat from the Btignr 
or prairies of Bflc^ner, which lie to tho south ami west of Sirsa and Hissfir, They are most numer¬ 
ous in the latter district, but are found also in some numbers under the heading of Jat in Siiilkot 
and Patlfila. The Gurd^spur Bdgri aro Salahria who have shown thcinsclves also as Bitgar or 
Bh%ar by clan, and probably have no connection with the B%ri of Hissar and its neighbourhood. 

Or it may bo that the word is a misreading for Ndgri, who claim to bo Chauhan Rajputs who 
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inigratocl in tlm timo of Ala-Ticl«(liii Ghori, and who held 17 villages in the Sfalkot distviot. 

These last are certainly Jats^ .not It^jputs. The Bagri Rajputs are prohahly Bhatti, or poswhly Kahtcr, 
Tile Godara and Puniya are probably the J4t tribes that are moat mimerons in the Bagar. 

The Rangar.—Rdngar Is a term, somewhat contemptuous, applied in the eastern and south- 
easte.t’n districts to c^ny Mixsalmaii .Rajput ; and 1 only noluce it here because the Kiingar are often, 
though Nvrongly, held to be a lidjpiit tribe, 1 ain told, however, that in Ffrozpiir and Gurdaspur 
there are small Rajput colonies known only by this name } and if so it is probable that they have 
migrated from the Debli temtory. If a .Hindu OhanMn Rijptit became Musalman to-nioin’ow, be 
would still be called a Cbauhan Rdjpdt by b(dh himself and his neiglibours of both religions. But 
his Hindu brethren would also call him Rdngar, which he would resent as only slightly less abusive 
than choiilcai, a term of contempt applied to those who have, on conversion to Islam, cut off the 
clioti or Hindu scalplock. The Bangar or Musalman lUjpxIts bear the worst possible reputation for 
turbulence and cattle-stealing, and gave much trouble in the mutinv. Many proverbs concerning 
them are quoted under the head of Gujar. Here is another— ' • A Rangar is best in a wineshop, or 
in a prison, or on horseback, or in a deep pit/’ I believe that in Central India the term Rangar 
is applied to any uncouth follow? 

The Barla (Na. 11).—The Barla of Jalandhar are said to be Solar Rajpdts, deiceuded from 
Rdja Karan of the Mab4bh4rafc. Their ancestor Mai (I ) came from Jal Kahra in Patiala about 
500 years ago. Those of Si41kot, where they are found in small numbers, but considered to be Jats, 
not Rajputs, say they are of Lunar Rajput descent. The tribe is practically confined to Patiala 
and Kabha, and the name of the ancestor Mai, if common to the tviho, hx)ks as if they were not 
Kajptits at all, though it is unusual in the Sikh States for Jatw t o claim the title of .Rajput. I 
have no fiu’ther information regarding the tribe. There are Burhaiya Rdjpiits in the Azimgarh 
and Ghdzfpur neighbourhood. 

The Atiras (No. 12),—This tribe is retunied from Patiala only, I cannot find it mentioned in 
any of the authorities. 

The Naipai (No. 13),—The Naipal are a clan of the great Bhatti tribe, who are found on the 
Satluj above Firozpur. They once held the river valley as far down as that town, but were driven 
higher up by the Dogars, and In their turn expelled the Gujars. Mr. Branclroth says of thorn : —■ 
They resemble very much in. their habits the Dogars and Gujars, aiid are i)robably greater 
** thieves than either. They appear almost independent under tlie Ahluwalia rulers, and to have 
paid a small rent in kind only, when the KArdiiv was strong enough to compel thorn to it, which 
“ W'tis not often the case, fhey have lost move of their Hindu origin than either the Pogars or 
Giijars, and in their marriago connections tlioy follow the Muhammadan law, near blood relations 
“ being permitted to enter into the marriage compact.” All the NaipM have returned themselves 
as Bhatti as well, and it is possible that many of them have shown Bhatti only as fcbeir tribe, and 
are therefore not retavnod under the head Naipal. 

The Rathor (No. 14).—The .R/ttbor are one of the 36 royal races, aneV Solar Rajputs. Their 
old seat was Kanauj, bxifc their more modern dynasties are to ho found in Max* war and Bikaner. 
They are returned from many districts in the Panjab, hut are nowhere numerous. 

447. The Rajputs of the Western Plains. —The next group of R^ijput 
tribes that I shall discuss are those of the great Western Plains. I have 
already said much regixrding the position of the Rajput in this part of 
the Paaj^ib, and the difficulty of drawing any line between him ,and the Jat 
of the neighbonrbood. Here the great Rajput tribes have spread up the river 
valleys as concfuerors. Traditionally averse from manual labour and looking 
upon the touch ,of the plough handle as especially degrading;, they have been 
wont to content themselves with holding tlie country as dominant tribeS; 
pasturing their great herds in the broad grazing grounds of the west; fighting 
a good deal and plundering more; and leaving agriculture to the Aituu; the 
MahtarU; the Kambohj and such small folk. The old tradition is not for¬ 
gotten ; but the rale of the Sikh; if it afforded ample opportunity for fighting; 
destroyed iniicli of theii’ influeiicf!, and the order and equal justice which have 
accompanied British nile have compelled all but the most wealthy to turn 
their attention, still in a half-hearted sort of way, to agriciiltui*e. 

A.bstract No. 80 on the next page* shows the distribution of these tribe;^. 
They are roughly arranged according to locality. First come the royal races 

' Mr. Wilson notes that he has heard .lUngar applied to Hindu lUjpdts. This is, I think ' 
urmsxiaL The word is often spelt and pronounced Rdnghar. 
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of Piinwiir and Biiatti, wl .10 have held hefcween them from time^ immemoriftl 
the country of the lower SatlnJ and the deseits of Western Itajputlina. They 
are the parent stoets whence most of the other tribes have sprung, though as 
they have moved ui) the river valleys into the P4® plains they have taken 
local ti'ihal names which have almost superseded those of the original race. 
Thus the figmes for all these tribes are more or: less imperfect, some having 
returned the local and some the original tribe only, while others have shown 
both and are entered in both sets of figures. Nkxt to these races follow the 
Wattu, Joya, Khichi, and Dhudhi, who hold th^e Satluj valley somewhat in 
that order. They are followed by the Hmtj find Sial of the Chenib and 
Lower Jahlam, and these again by the tribes ojf the Upper Jahlam and the 
Shfihpur hdr. Of these last the lUiniha, Goi|idal, and Mekan would i,)ro-- 
bahly not be recognised as Edjputs by their neighbours the Tiwfina, Janjua,, 
and the like. Last of all come five tribes who have already been considered 
under Jats. From what has already been said '.as to the confusion between 
Ja,t and Rfijpiat in these parts, it might be expected that many of these 
people will have been returned as Jats ; and in such eases the figures are 
shown side by side. But in the case of at any Vah^ the Bhatti_ and Punwfir, 
it does not follow that these men are not Jats ;; for in many instances they 
have given their Jat tribe, and added to it the 4fijput tribe from which they 
have a tradition of origin. 

'M8. Haiput tribes of the Western Plains. The Piinwar (No. 1).— The Piwwiir or Pnimara 
was onco the most important of all the Agniknla lidjptits. | “The world is the Pramara s is 

au ancient saying denoting their extensive Bway ; and the iCoiJ Mdni,<tthaU, extending along 

and below the Satluj from the Indus almost to the Jamna^; signified the mdni asilal ov arid 
territory occupied hy them, and the nine divisions of which it consisted. But imny cenlnries 
have passed since they were driven from their possessions, and in 1S26 they held in independeiit 
sway only the fimall State of Dliat in the desert. It will he seen from the Ab.-stract that the 
Punwar are found in considerable nuinhers up the whole course of the Satluj and along the 
Xiower Indus, though in the Perajat all and in the Mnltdn division many of them are shown as 
Jats. They have also spread uj) the Bods into Jalandhar and Gnrdaspiu*. There is also a very 
large colony of them in B.ohto,k and Hissdr and on the confines of those districts j indeed they 
once held the whole of the Rolitak, Dadri, and Gohdna country, and their quarrels with the Jatu 
Tdnwar of Hissdr have been noticed under the head d ata. ! 

The Bhatti (No, 2). —Bhattl, the Panjdh form of the Rdjputdua word Byti, is the title of 
the great modern representatives of the nnoient Jadiibami royal ildjpiit family, descendants of 
Krishna and therefore of Lunar race. Their traditions tell that they were in very early times 
cVmm across the Indus; hut that returning, they dlspOBsessed the Langah, Joya, and ™orft of 
the country south of the Lower Satlnj some seven centurwf ago, and lounded Jamlmer, this, 
State they still hold, though their territory ha.v been greatly clrcum.'cxibed since the advent of 
the Batbor; but they still form a large propoi’t.ion of the Rajput subjects of the Kuthor Bajas 
of Bikaner At one time their possessions in those parts inclnded the wViole of Siraa and the 
a.'ioining portions of Kisser, and the tract is still known as Bbattiana. Tho story current m 
iriUar is that Bhatti, the leader under whom the Bhattis recro^’sed the Indus, had two sons Dusal 
and Jaisal of whom the latter founded Jaisalmcr while the IbriTiG-v settled in Bhattiana. Prom 
Dusal sprang tiio Sidhu and Barar Jat tribes (see section 43fi), while his grandson R-ajpal was. 
the ancestor of the Wattu. (But see further, section 4'.1)9 infra.) According to Uoneral tim* 
uiugham the Bhattis originally held the 8alb-rango Tract and Kashmir, their capital being 
Gainipur, or the site of modern Kawalpindi; but about th© second century before Christ they 
were driven across the Jahlam by the Indo-Scythians, and their lender, the Raja Ras41ii of 
Panjdb tradition, founded Sialkot. ' The invaders however followed thciu up and dispersed them, 
and drove them to take refuge in the country south of the Satluj, though their rule in the 
Kashmir valley remained unbroken kill 1339 A.P ^ ^ 

The Bhatti ia still by far tholarge.st and mo^t wuMy distributed of the Rapiit tribes of the 
Panjab. It is found in immense numbers all along the Lower Satluj and Indus, though on the 
former often and on the latter always classed a.s Jab. It is liardly Ie.s8 numerous on the Chenah, 
the Upper Satluj, and the Beaa, it is naturally strong in Bluittiaiia, there is a largo colony in the 
llehli district, while it is perhaps most numerous of all in the seats of its ancient power, in Sidlkot, 
Gujrat and the Salt-rilngo country. And if wo reckon as Bhatti the Sidhu and Bar^i* Jats of the 
,'Malwa, who are adunttectiy of Bhatti origin, we shaU leave no |)ortion of the Panj^b pro;^)t'r in 
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"whicli a Irvrgo Bhfttti population is not to bo found. Many of those rotxirned as Bhatti are also 
returned as belonging to other tribes, but these form a wholly insignificant fracidon of the whole; 
and the only large numbers apxiearing twice over appear to be tbe 1,100 KaipM of Ffrozpur already 
alluded to, 2,000 Bhatti Tdnwar (sic) in Rawalpindi, 2,400 Khohhar and 1,600 Kharral in 
Bnhdwalpur, 1,700 Kaahmfri Jats in Gdjrdnw^la. In this last case the word is probably Bhat, 
a great Ka.shinir tribe, and not Bbatti, ' But if the Bhatti formerly held Kashmfr, it is not 
impossible that the two ^vords are really identical. Pfirhaps also Bhatti has in many cases been 
given as their tribe by Jats or low'-class Kajpiits, or even by men of inferior castes who returned 
themselves as Jats or Rajpdts for their own greater exaltation. But if this he so, it only shows 
how widespread is the fame of the Bhatti within the Panjab. Almost every menial or ai'tisan 
caste has a Bhatti clan, and it is often the most numerous of all, ranting with or above the 
Khokhar in this respect. 

Yet it is strange, if the Bhatti did hold so largo a poHion of the Panj4h as General Cunningham 
alleges, how almost universally they trace their origin to Bhatner in Bhattiana or at least to its 
neighbourhood. Either they were expelled wholly from the Upper Panjdb and have since returned 
to their ancient seats, or else the glory of their later has overshadowed that of their earlier 
dynasties, and Bhatner and Bhattidna have become the city arsd country of the Bhatti from which all 
good Bhatti trace their origin. Tlie subject population of Bfkaner is largely compose^l of Bhatti, 
w'hilo Jaisalmer is a Bhatti State; and it seems impossible that if the Bhatti of the Higher Satluj 
are immigrants and not the descendants of the residue of the old Bhatti who escaped cxpulBion, 
they should not have come largely from both these States, and moreover should not have followed 
the river valleys in their advance. Yet the tradition almost always skips all intermediate steps, 
and carries na straight back to that ancient city of Bhatner on the hanks of the long dry Ghaggar, 
in the Bikaner territory bordering on Siir^sa, The Wattu Bhatti of Montgomery’-, while tracing 
their origin from Raja Salvdhan, the father of Rij«, RaSalu of SMlkot, say that their more 
immediate ancestors came from Bhatner; tbe Ndn Bhatti of Multdn trace their origin to tbe 
Behli country; -while the Bhatti of Muzaffargarh, Jhang, Gdjrilnw'ala, Sidlkot, Jahlam, and 
Pindi, all look to Bhatner as the home of their ancestors. It is probable either tliat Bhatner is 
used merely as a traditional expression, or tliat when the Ghaggar dried up or the R4thor con¬ 
quered Bikdner, the Bhatti were driven to find new homes in the plains of the Panjiib. Indeed 
Mr, Wilson tells me that in Sirsa, or the old Bhattiana, the term Bhatti is commonly applied to 
any Musalman »Tat or RAjpdt from the direction of the Satluj, as a generic tenii almost 
synonymous with Btith or Paehhada. 

In Multan the Nun, a Bhatti clan, are the dominant tribe in the Shiijab^d iahsil^ where they 
settled some four or five hundrej years ago. The Mittni Bhatti of Mnlt4n came from Bfkaner. 
The Bhatti of Montgomery are probably Wattn and Khicbi who will be described presently. The 
Bhatti of Jhang hold a considerable tract called Bhattiora in the Chiniot uplands north of the 
Chan4b. Tliey came first from Bhatner to the right bank of the Jahlam near the Shdhpur border, 
and thence to Bhattiora. They are described as ** a fine race of men, industrious agriculturists, 
hardly at all in debt, good horse-breeders, and very fond of sport. They do very little cattle- 
** lifting, but are much addicted to carrying off each other’s wives.” The feiatti of the Gdjrdnwala 

whore they are the natural enemies of the Yirk,” are descended from one Dhfr who eighteen 
generations ago loft Bhatner, and settled in the Niir Mahal jungles as a grazier and freebooter. His 
gi'andson went further on to the banks of the Rdvi, and bis son again moved up into the uplands 
of Gdirdnwdla. The modern descendants of these men are described ay ** a muscular and noble- 
“ looking race of men, agriculturists more by constraint than by natural inclination, -who kee^^ 
numerom herds of cuttle -which graze over the pasture lands of the 6(ir, only plough just sufficient 
to grow food for their own necessities, and are famous as cattle-lifters and notorious thieves.” 
The Bhatti of Giijranwdla enjoyed considerable political importance in former times, and they 
Btill liold 86 villages in that district. In Sfalkot the Bhatti claim descent from Bhoni seventh in 
descent from their eponymous ancestor Bhatti, who came to Giijranwala from Bflcdner, and thence 
to Sidlkot. None of these Bhatti of the ddr wdll give their daughters to the neighbouring Jafc 
tribes, though they wull take wives from among them without scruple. In the Salt-range Tract 
the BImtti seem to hold n very subordinate position as Bhatti, though it may be that some of the 
innumerable Rajpdt tribes of those tracts may consider themselves Bhatti as well ay whatever 
their local name may be. In Kapiirthnla and Jalandhar they have lost position greatly in 
recent times. Till dispossessed by the Ahluw41ia Sikhs, the Rais of Kapurthala were Bhatti 
Kajpdts. 

449. Rajput Tribes of the Satluj.—The Wattu (No. 8).-— The Wattu are a Bhatti clan, 
of whose origin the Hissiir story has been given in section 448 above. The Siraa tradition appears 
to he that one Raja Jimhar, a descendant of the Bhatti Raja Salvdlian of Sfdkot, was settled hi 
Bhatner, whefo ho had two sons Achal and Batera. Prom the latter sprang the Sidhn and Barir 
Jats. The fonner again had two sons Jaipal and Rajjidl, of whom Jaipal was tho ancestor of the 
Bhatti proper, and RAjpdl of the Wattu. The Wattu date their conversion to IsUm by Baba Farfd, 
from the time of Kldwa who ruled at Haveli in Montgomery, and was succeeded bv tho famous 
Watt-q Chief Lakhe Khjn. They hold both banks of the jS'atluj in the Sirsa district, and the 
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fidjoimng paHs of Montgomery and Pali^walpar, froiu Baggebi 16 wiles aBova F42:illm, to Plittlnbi 
70 miles, below if. Above them lie the Dogars, below them the Joy a. Tlioy are said io have crossed 
from the right bank of tlie river and sivread into the tben almost uninlmbited prairies of Sirsa 
only same live gonorations ago, wben Fazil Dale! lUna catvie fnnn Jbang Haveli and Settled 
the 'anocenpied riverain. There h also a Bimll sectioci of them on the lUvi in the Montgomery 
dUtrict It is not impossible that some of tlie Wafctn hare rotnriuxl tbomsolves a.s Bhaiti simply, 
for some few b.ave returned therafW’lves under both heads. The tribe v.\ai formerly ^almost purely 
}>astoral, and as turbulent and as great marauders as other pastoral tril)o.s of the neiglibonrhood; 
and the habits of the Rdvi 'Vattu, who gave trouble in 1857, have hartUy changed. But the Satluj 
Wattu who possess but little jungle have taken very generally to agriculture, and CaptaiD Blpluti- 
stone says tlzat ‘‘some of tJwir estates are well cultivated, tlieii* licrds Ijave diwiniehed, and many of 
“ them cannot now bo distinguished in appearance from peaceful AiTuns or Khoklmrs. The change 
'*in their habits has indeed been remarkable, as they still speak with exultation of the Kardars they 
‘Mised to kill during the Sikh rule, and the years in which they paid no rovenno because the Sikhs 
“ were unable or afraid to collect it/^ Mr.'Purser describes tbe Wattu as “priding tbcmselves 
upon their politwms.s and hospitality. They are of only modornto industry, profuse in exp(mditure 
* on spec'al occasions, indifferent to education and exceedingly fond of cattle.” He classes thmn 
however with the Kdthia, Kharral, Sial, Bahnfwal, Biloch and Joya as “OR'cntially robber tribes 
‘‘’niid more or less addicted to cattle-stealing.” This I su.speot simply means that these arc the domi¬ 
nant tribes of the tract, who look upon a ].)astora1 as higher than an agricultural life. 

The Joya (No. 4) and Mahar.—Tire Joya is one of the 36 royal races of Rdjputs, and h des¬ 
cribed in the ancient ch.r*onicles as “liords of the Jangal-dos/’ a tract which comprehended Hariana, 
Bhattiana, Bhatner, and Nagor. Tlrey also hold, in coimxron with the Behia witli whom their name 
is always couided, the banks of the Indus and Satluj near their confluence. Some Mcveii centuries 
ago they vvcrc appai'cntly driven out of the Indus tract and partly sxrbjngated in tho Bagar conntry 
by the Bhafcti I and in the middle of the Idth ceiitiu’y they were exirelled from the Joya canton 
of Bfkaner by the R^tbor rulers for attempting to regtiu their independence. Tod remarks that 
“ the Rajpilts carried fire and sword into this country, of which they made a desert. Bvor since 
‘‘ it has remainod desolate, and the very name of Joya is lost, though the vestiges of cormiderablo 
' towns bear testimony to a remote antiquity,” Tho Joya however have not disappeared. They 
still IkJJ all the hanks of the Satluj from the Wattu bordei* nearly as far down as its confluence 
with the Indus, though the Bhatti, turned them out of Kahror, and they lost their semi-indc- 
pendenco when their posscs.sions formed a part of the Babdwalpiu* State; they hold a tract in 
Bikaner on the Ixed of the old Ghaggar just below Bhatncj’, their ancient seat; and they are found 
in no inconsiderable number.^ on the middle Satluj of Lahore and Iftrozpur and on tlie lower Indus 
of t]iG Derajat and Mnzaffargnrh, about a third of their whole number being returned as Jak'. 
The Multan l>d.r is known to tliis day as the Joya bJr. General Cunningham says that they are to 
1)0 found in some numbers in the Salt-range or mountains of Jud, and identifies them with the Jodia 
or Yodia, the waiiaor classi of India in Pantni’s time (450 B.C.), and indeed our figures show some 
2,700 Joya in Sbahpuv. But PamTii’a Jodia would perhaps more probably bo the modern Gheha, 
whose original tribal name is said to be Jodra, and Gheba a mere title. The Joya of the Satluj 
and of Uissar trace their origin from Bha-tner, and have a curious traditien current apparently from 
HissJU’to Montgomery, to the effect that they cannot trace their Rdjpfit descent in the main lino, 
The Tliss^r Joya make tliemselves descendants in the female line of Sameja, who accompanied the 
eponymous ancestor of the Bhatti from Mathra to Bhatner. The Montgomery Joya have it that 
a lineal doseewhnt of Benjamin, Joseph's brother, came to BIk/lner, married a llfija’s daughter, beg->t 
Ijudr ancestor, and then disappoarou as a/ag-Zr. The tradition is perhaps siiggcsted by the word 
yoi. meaning “wife.” Tlie Montgomery Joya say that they left Bikaner in the middle of the 14th 
century and settled in Bah^walpur, where they became allies of the Laegali dynasty of Multttn, bixt 
were subjugated by the Ddudpotra in the time of Nadir SUih. The Multan .loya say tliat they went 
from BiMnor to Sindli and thence bj Multaz-i. This h probably due to the fact of their old po.sscs- 
sions on the Indus having died out of the tribal xnemory, and been replaced by their later boldingy 
in Bikancv. Tliey are described by Captain Elphinstone as *'of smaller stature than the great RAvi 
“ tribes, and Considered inferior to them in regard of the qualities in whicli the latter especially 
” pride tliemsclvos, namely bravery and skill In cattle-stealing* 'l.’hey possess lai'ge herds oi' cattle 
and are bad cultivators.” 

The Mahar are a small tribe on the Satluj opposite Pazilka, and are said to be descejided from 
Alahai', a brother of the Joya. They 8 re said to he quarrelsome, silly, tlnovlsh, fond of cattle, 
and to care httlefor agi'icultural pursuits.” 

The Khichi (No. 5), —The Kldebi are a Chauhdu clan, and arc said to have come ovigmally 
from Ajmer, tho old seat of the Chfiu]>/in power, thonco to Behli, and from Dohli to the Satluj 
during tlie Mughal rule. This is probably a mere tradition of the moveinenl of the Chauh4n centre 
from Ajmer to Dehli, They are found along the lower and middle Satluj, and tho Hdvi fi’oiii 
M uHan to Lahore, there ai’c a few of them on tbe Chandh, and there are couHiderable numbers of 
thorn in the Behli district. In Montgomery they are found chioily on the Rilvi, where they used to 
be lifliul-iii-glove with tho K})SJTal but mended their ways under tho later Sikh rule and are now 
pcacd'td ljusbandmon. 
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TPhft Dbiulbi (No. 6),—I suspect that tJicre is some confusion in these figures, and that - some 
of the DM or JDMhw^l lUjpiits of the eagtern suh-niontanG have been included with the Dhiidhi ot 
tlie tSot-luj. The former will he described in their proper place. The latter are a small Pimw^r 
, clan found with their kinsmen the Raihor scattered along the Satluj and Chandh, n.icdr original 
se’at is said to have hoen in the Maflsi tdhsil of Mxiltdns where they are mentioned as early as the 
first half of the 14th century. When the Dehli empire was breaking up they spread along the 
rivers. One of them, Hd.ji Sher Muhammad, was a saint whose Bhrine in Multan Is still 
; mtowived, They are said to ho fair agriculturists and respectable members of society.*’ 

4f50. Rajput tribes of the Chanab. The Hiraj (No. 7).—The Hirdj is a Sial clan whmh 
hdldS a tract on the banks of the Ran just above its junction with the Chanab. It k possible that 
some of the clan have returned themselves as Sidl simply, and are tliercfore not represenicd in the 
figures. The Hir^j of Multan Imve rcturaed themselves as Sial Hir^j to tbo number of 3,880, and 
are showu in both columns. 

The Sial (No. 8). —The Si^l is politically one of the most important tribes of the Western 
[?. 244] Plains, As Mr. Stoedmau ohservo?, the modem history of the Jhang district is the history of the 
Sidl. They are a tribe of Puimdr ttiijputs who rose to prominence in the first-half of the 18th 
century.' Mr. Steedman writes ; They were till then probably a pastoral tribe, hut little given to 
“ liusbandry, dwelling on the banks of river, !ind grazing their cattle during the end of the cold and 
“ the first months of the hot weather in the low lands of the Chan/ib, and during the rainy season in 
the uplands of the Jhang The greater portion of the tract now' occupied by thorn w^as prob- 
*‘ably aoquh’M during the stormy century that preceded the conquest of Hindustan by the 
“ Mughftls, During this period the country was dominated from Bhera, and sometimes from 
MulUn. The coUrction of revenue from a nomad population inhabiting the fastnesses of the hdr 
and the da erts of the ihal could never have been easy, and was x>i’ohahly seldom attempted. Left 
alone, the Sidl applied themselvvjs successfully to dispossessing those that dwelt in the land—the 
Nols, Bhangus, Mangans, Marrals, and other old tribes—amusing themselves at the same time with 
a good deal of internal strife and quarrelling, and now and then with atitfer fighting with the 
“ Khari’als and Bilochos. 

“ Tlicn for 200 years there was peace in the laud, and the Sials remained quiet subjects of the 
; “ Lahore Sdbah, the seats of local governmeut-being Chiniot and Shorkot. Walvdad Khdn died in 
“ 1747> one year before Ahmad Shah Abdili made hk first inroad and was defeated before Dehli. 
“ It is not well known when he succeeded to the chieffcainsbip, but it was probably early in the 
‘‘century 5 for a considerable time must have been taken up in the revluction of minor chiefs and 
the introduction of all the improvements wdtli which WalidM is credited. .It was during 
“ WalidikPs time that the power of the vSials reached its zenith. The country subject to WaKdM 
extended from Mankhera in the Thai eastwards to Kamalia on the Rdvi, from the confiucnce of the 
Kfivi and Chanab to the ildka of Piudi Bhattian beyond Chiniot. He was succeeded by his 
‘Vnephew Indyatulla, who w^as little if at all inferior to his uncle in administrative and military 
ability. He was engaged in constant warfare wdth the Bliangi Sikhs on the north, and the 
«* chiefs of Multdn to the south. His near relations, the Sidl chiefs of Bashldpur, gave him constant 
“trouble and annoyance, Once indeed a party of forty troopers raided Jhang, and carried off the 
“ Khan prisoner. He was a captive for six months. The history of the three succeeding chieftains 
is that of the growth of the pow'cr of the Bhangia and of their formidable rival the Siikarchakia 
“ mis I, destined to he soon the subjugator of both Bhangis and Sidls. Chiniot vms Laken in 1803, 
“ Jhang in 1806, Ahmad Khan, tlie last of the Sldl Khdns, regained his country shortly after m 
“ 1808, but in 1810 be w’as again captured by the Mabdrflja, who bwk him to Lahore and thiw him 
“ into prison, TTius ended whatever independence the Sidl Khans of Jhang bad ever enjoyed. 

“ The Sidh arc descended from Rai Shankar, a Pnnwar Rdjput, a resident of Ddrauagar 
between AUdhabdd and Fattabpur. A branch of the Punwdrs had previously emigrated from thieir 
“ native oonntry to Jaunpur, and it was there that Eai Shankar was born. One story has it that 
“ Rai vShanktir Iiad three sons, Seo, Tco, and Oheo, from whom have descended the Sials of Jhang-, 
“ the Tiwanaa of Shdhpnr and the Ghebas of Pindi Gheb. Another tradition states that Sidl was 
“ the only son of Ptai Shankar, and that tho ancestors of the Tiwdnas and Ghebas w’-cro only 
“collateral relations of Shankar and Sidl. On the death of Rai Shankar we are told that great 
• “ difisennions arose among the members of the family, and his son Sidl emigrated during tho reign 
“ of Allauddfn Ghori to the Panjab. It was about this time that many Rdjput families emigrated 
“from the Provinces of Hindustan to tho Piuijab, including the ancestors of tho Kharrnls, 
“ Tiw'dnas, Ohehas, Chaddhars, find Punwdr Sials. It was the fashion in those days to be converted 
** to the Muhammadan religion by the eloquent exhortations of the sainted Bdwa Farfd of 
“ Pdk Pattftii 5 and accordingly wo find that Sidl in his wanderings came to Pdk Pattan, and there 
“renounced the religion of his aiicostors. The Saint blessed him, and prophesied that bis son’s 
“seed should reign over the tract between tho Jhelam and Chaudb rivers. This prediction was not 

' General Cunningham states that the Sidl are supposed to be descended from Rdja Hudi, the 

lndo*Scythian opponent of the Bhatti Raja Rasdlu of Sfdlkot; but I do not find this tuMitiou 
mentioned elsewhere, 
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“ very accurate, BAl>a Fiirfd died about 12G4-65, Sial and his followers appear to bavo wandered 
to and fro in the liechna and Jeteh doilibs for some time before they settled down with some 
“degree of permanency on the right bank of the .Thelam, It was during this unsettled period that 
“ Sidl married one of the women of the country, Soliag daughter of Bhni Khan Mekhan, of Saiwdl 
“ in the Shdhpur district, and is also .said to have built a fort at Sidl'kot while a temporary resident 
“there. At their first settlement in this district, the Sidla ocenpied the tract of country lying 
“between Mankhera in the and the river Jlielam, east and west, and from Ehnshab on the 
“ north to what is now the Garh Maharaja ilaka on the south/^ 

The political history of the Sidl is very fully described in the Jhang Settlement Eeport from 
w’hich I have made the above extract, while their family history is also discussed at pages 602 ,^ 
and 620 of Griffin’s JPanjdh Chiefs, Tlie clans of the Sials are very numerous, and are fully 
described by Mr. Steedman in his Jliang Eeport, who remarks “ that it is fairly safe to assume that 
“ any trilx> (in Jhang only I suppose) whose name ends in dna is of Sidl extriiction.” 

The head-quarters of the Sials are the whole southern portion of the Jhang district, along the 
loft bank of the Chanab to its junction with the Rnvi, and the riverain of tho right hank of the 
Chan.db botw’een the confluences of the Jablam and Ravi. They also hold both banks of the Edvi 
throughout its course in the Multdn and for some little distance in tho Montgomery district, and arc 
found in small numbers on the upper portion of the river. They have spread up the Jahlam into 
Shdhpur and Giijrat, and are found in considerable numbers in the lower Indus of the Derajat and 
Muzaffargarh. Who tho Sials of Kdngra may be I cannot conceive. There is a Sidl tribe of 
Ghiraths j and it is just possible that some of these men may have returned their as Sial, and 

so have been included among Edjpiits. Mr. Purser describes the Sidl as “large in stature and of a 
“rough disposition, fond of cattle and caving little for agriculture. They observe Hinder ceremonies 
“like the Kharral and Kdthia, and do not keep their women in %>ardah. They object to dothes of 
“ft brown (dda) colour, and to tho me of brass vessels.” 

451, Rajput tribes of the Jahlam.—The Ranjha (No. 9). —The Ednjha are chiefly 
found in tho eastoru uplands of Shdhpur and Gujrdt between the Jahlam and Chandb, though they 
have in small numbers crossed both rivers into the Jahlatn and Giijrdnwdla districts. They are for 
tho most part returned as Jats except in Shdhi)ur. limy are however Blatti Edjpiits; and though 
they are said in Gujrdt to have laid claim of late years to Qureshi origin as descendants of Abti 
Jdhil uncle of the Proxihet, whoso son died at Ghazni whence his lineage emigrated to the Kerdna 

yet they still retain many of their Hindu customs. They are^ deecribed by Colonel Davies as 
“a peaceable and ■well-disposed section of j)opulation, subsisting chiefly by agriculture. In physique 
“ they resemble their neighbours the Gondai.s, with whom they intermarry freely.” They would 
perhaps better have been classed as Jats. 

The Gondal (No. 10).—The Gondal hold the uplands known as the Gondal Jar, running up the 
centre of tho tract between the Jablam and Chandb in tho Shahpur and Gujrdt districts. They are 
also mimerous in the riverain of the right bank of the former river in tho Jahlam district, and a few 
have spread eastwards as far as tho Edvi. They are said to be Chauhdn Bdjpiits, and 1,‘J88 in 
.fahlam and 6,674 in Bbdhpur have shown themselves as Gondal Chauhdn, and appear in both 
columns in consequence. But I do not think these men have any connection with the Gondal whom 
our figures show as so numerous in Kdngra and Hushydrpur. I have had tho figimes for these last 
districts examined, and there is no mistake about the name. Who the Gondal of the hills are I do 
not know, as I can find no mention of them; but 3,461 of the Kangra Gondal have also returned 
themselves as Pathidl.^ The Gondal of the plains are probably as much Jats as Edjxmts, as they , 
appear to intermarry with the surrounding .Tat tribes. Colonel Davies writes of them : “ Physically 
“they are a fine race, owing doubtless to the free and active life tlioy lead and tho quantities of 
“ animal food they consume; and if we except thc-'r inordinate pa?siou for appropriating the cattle 
“ of their neighbours which in their estimation carries with it no moral taint, they must he pro- 
“nounced free from vice.” They say that their ancestor came from NTaushahra in the south to Pdk 
Pattan, and was there converted by Bdba Farfd ; and if tliis be so they probably occupied their 
present abodes -within the last six centuries. 

The Mekan (No. 11).—The .Mokan are a smaU tribe said to be of Puuwdr origin and spring 
from the same aiicestxir as the Dhudbi already described. They occupy the Shahpur ddr lying to the 
west of tho Gondal tonltory, and are also found in smaller numbers in .Tahlam and Gujrat. Tliey 
are a pastoral and somewhat turhlent tribe. 

The Tiwana (No. 12).-— -The Tiw4na hold the country at tho foot of tho Shdhpur 
Salt-rango and have played a far more prominent part in tho Panjdb history than their 
mere numbers would render probable. TJiey are said tc bo Punwdr Kdjxnits,, and descended 
from tho same ancestor as the Sial and Ghoba (see Sidl supra). Tliey probably entcrcvl the 

* Mr. Anderson Bugge.st8 that Gondal may bo the name of one of the Brahminical ^ofras, Thia 
would explain the extraordinarily large numhors returned under this headieg ; but I cannot find a 
gotra of that name in any of tho lists to which I have ftcce.sH, This much appeal’s to be certain; 
that there is no Gondal tribe of lldjputs in Kdngra which number^i over 17,000 souls. 
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. " Panjab together with the Sial, and certainly before the close of the 15th century,^ fhey 

/ first settled at Jali.ing(r on the Indus,, but eventually moved to their present abodes in the 

^ Shdhpur thaly where they built their chief town of Mitba Tiwiiiia. The subsequent history* ox 

the family is narrated at pages 619 to 534 of Griffin’s Panjdh Chiefs and at pages 40 ox 
Colonel Davies’ Sbdhpur ivoport. The Tiwana resisted the advancing forces of the Sikhs long 
' after the rest of the district had fallen bofons it. They are now*' a half pastorab half agncuh 
tural tribOj and a fine hardy race of men who make good soldiers, though their good qualities 
are sadly marred by a remarkably quarrelsome disposition, which is a Source of never-ending 
trouble to themsolves and all with whom they are brought in contact/' 

452. The Rajputs of the Western Hills. —I have already described the 
position occupied by Rajputs ill the Salt-range Tract. The dominant tribes^ 
such as the Janjiia^ have retained their pride of lineage and their Rajput title. 
But many of the minor tribes, although probably of Rajput descent, have 
almost ceased to be known as Rajputs, and are not unfrequently classed as Jat. 
Especially the tribes of the Hazara, Murree, and Kahuta hills, though almost 
certaihly Rajputs, are, like the tribes of the Chiblifil and Jammu hills, probably 
of very impure blood. The tribes of the Salt-i’ange Tract arc exceedingly 
interesting, partly because so little is known about them. The names of many 
of them end in di, which almost always denotes that the name is taken from 
their place of origin^; and a little careful local enquiry would probably throw 
niach light on their migrations. The great Janjda tribe ap|)earB to be Rdthoi*; 
and from the fact of the old Bhatti rule which lasted for so long in Kashmir, we 
should expect the hill tribes, most of whom come from the banks of the Jahlam, 
to be Bhatti also. But there is perhaps some slight ground for believing that 
many of them may be Ihinwdr (see Dhuiid If these tribes are really 

descendants of the original Jadubansi Rfijputs wlio fled to the Salt-range after 
the death of Krishna, they are probably, among the Aryan inhabitants of the 
Panjab proper, those who have retained their original territoiy for the longest 
period, unless we except the Rajputs of the Kiingra hills. The grades and 
social divisions of the Hill Rdjputs are dwelt upon in the section treating of the 
tribes of the eastern hills. The same sortiof classification prevaBs, though to a 
much less marked extent, among the western hills; but the Janjuaare probably 
the only one of the tribes now under consideration who can be ranked as Mian 
♦1M60- Sdliu or first-class Rajputs. Abstract No. 81 on the next page* shows the 
distribution of these tribes. They are divisible into three groups, roughly 
an\anged in order from north and west to south and east. First oamo^ the 
tribes of the hills on the right bank of the Jahlam, then the Salt-range tribes, 
then 1 hose of the cis-Jahlam siib-inontane, and last of all the Tarars who have 
been already discussed as Jats. I had classed as separate castes those persons 
who returned themselves as Dbunds and Kahuts, under Nos. 74 and 103 in 
Table VIII .A. But I have brought those figures into this^ Abstract alongside 
of the Dhunds and Kahuts who returned themselves as Rajputs. 

The fig’iu’es for these tribes are probably more imperfect than ^ those for 
any other group of the same importance, at any rate so far as the tribes of the 
Salt-range are concerned. In that pa,rt of the Panjab it has become the 
fashion to be Qureshi or Mughal or Awan, rather even than Rajput; and it is 
certain that very many of these men have returned themselyes as such. Till 
the detailed clan tables are published the correct figures will not be ascertain¬ 
able. 

458. Rajput tribes of the Miirree and Hazara Hills.—The Dhund and Satti (Nos, 1,2).- 
The Dhuuil, Satti, and Ketw'al occupy nearly the whole of the lower hills on the right bank of the 

» This is not so, indeed, in tho case of tho Gakkliars, whoso clan names all end in and are 
pure patronymics. 
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Thohistory of these tribes IB told at pages 692/of Sir licpel Griffin’s Fanjdh Chiefs. po,y 

wore almost exterminated by the Sikhs in 1837. Colonel Cracroft considers tbo Ghund and Satti 
of Rawalpindi a “ treacherous, foebie, and dangerous population,” and roiidorcd especially,, 
dangerous by their close connection with the Kairal and Phund of Hazara. He soys that tho 
Satti are a finer and more vigorous race and less hiconatanfc and volatile than tno .Dhundj whoso 
traditional enemies they are. Sir Lepel Griffin remarks that the Dhiiiid have ever boon a law¬ 
less untractable mce, but their courage is not equal to their dispositioji to do evil. On the other 
hand Maior Waco describes both the Dhuud and Karral as " attached to their homes and fields, 

»which they cultivate simply and mdustrioudy. For the rest their character is craity and 
cowardly ** Both tribes broke into op('n rebellion in 1857, and the Dhiind we»f severely chastised 
in Rawalpindi, but left unpunished in Haz^ira. Mr, Stecdinan says : The hillinen of Rawalpindi 
are not of very fine physique. They liave a good deal of pride of race, but arc rather squalid in 
apnearanco. The rank and file are poor, holding but little land and depending chiefly on their 
cattle for a liveliliood. They have a gi*eat dislike to leaving the hills, especmlly in the hot weather, 
when they go up as high as they can, and descend into tlie valleys during the cold weather. They 
stand high in the .social scale.” 

The Ketwal (No. 3). —The Xetwdl belong to the same group of tribes as the Blnind and Satti, 
and hold the hills to the south of tlic Sfttti country. They claim descent from Alexander the 
Great (0 and say that they are far older inhabitants of these hills than oither tho Oliiind or Satti^; 
but tbe tribe wa.s apparently almost exterminated by tho Bliund at some time of which the date is 
uncertain, and they are now few and unimportant. 

The Dhanlal (No. 4).- The Dhanial also appear to belong to tho ^oup of hill tribes of the 
Salt-rango Tract and of probable Rajput blood which we are now discussing. It is from them 
that tlie Dhani country in the Chakwil tahsU of .Tahlam takes its name ; and there appears still 
to be a colony of them in those parts, though they are now chiefly found in the lower western hills < 
of the Hurree range, being separated from the Satti by the Ketwal. They claim to be de8cendc<i 
from Ali, son-imlaw of the Prophet. They are a fine martial set of men and furnish many 
recruits for tho army, hut were always a turhulent set, and most of the serious crime of tho 
surrounding country used to be ascribed to them. Most of thorn have been returned as Jats. 

TJhe Bhakral (No. 5) and Budhal, —These are two more members of tho same group of tribo.s, 
who hold considernblo areas in the south-east portion of the .Rawalpindi district. Tho Bbakral ate 
also found in some number.^ in Jahlam and Gujrat. I had not taken out separate figures .for tho 
Budhdl. Of the Rawalpindi Bhakral 5,099 show themselves as Puuwdr also, and are included in 
both figpiros, Tbo Budhal, like tho Dhanid.1, claim descent from Ali. Both tlie-so tribes probably 
came from the Jammu territory across the Jahlam. They do not approve of widow-marriage. 

Who the 3,000 odd Bhakral returned for Balniwalpur may ho I do not know j but it is improbable 
that they should bo of tho same tribe as those of the Salt-rango Tract. Perhaps there has been 
some confusion of names. 

The Alpial.— Here again I did not take out separate figures. Bui I find that 8,686 of the Maiiij 
Rdjpfits of Riiwalpindi (see Abstract No. 82, page 250*) are Alpidl of tho Fatah Jhang tahstl, ♦p, loS- 
Tlie Alpi^I hold tbo southern corner of the Fatah Jhang iaUsil of Rawalpindi. They are admit- 59. 
tedly a Rajpdt tribe, and their marriage ceremonies still bear traces of their Hindu origin. They 
fioem to have wandered through the Khushdb and Talagang country before settling in their 
present abodes, and if so, probably came up from the south. They are a bold lawless sot of moii 
** of fine physique and much given to violent crime,” 
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Tho Kllarwal.—Tho Kliam^l, for whom I have do separate flgrires, claim to be a Jaojua clan 
and desceiKlants of Raja Mai, and Mr. Htc^edman sees no reason to doubt the tradition. They 
(XJcupy the hills of the eastern half of tho Kahdta tahsU in E^walpindi, and are “ a fine strong 
race, decidedly superior to the onlinary Rajpdts, and socially hold much the game position as 
other danjdas, ” They do not approve of widow-marriage. 

The Kanial (No. 6).— The Knnial belong, according to Mr. Steedman, to that miscellaneous 
body of men who call themselves Rajputs, and hold a largo portion of the south-eastern corner of 
the Rawalpindi district j and are of much tho same class as the Budhdl and Bhahral. They also 
appear to stretch along the gnh-montane as far east as Giljrdt. 

454. The Rajput tribes of the Salt-range.—Tho Kahut (No. 7) and Mair,-~I have 
classed the Kahdt as a separate caste under No. 103 of 'Fable VIII A. But they probably belong 
to the group we aro now considenng, and I therefore show them in Abstract No. 81 and discuss 
them liero. AVith them I notice the Mair, for wliom I have no separate figures ; and with those 
two are commonly avssociated the Kasar, who will be described under the head Afughal. These 
three tribes occupy tho Dhani country in tah^U Chakwdl of Jahlain; the KahutA holding Kahutdni 
or its southern poition, the Mair the centre, and the Kasar tho north. All three state that 
they came from the Jammu hills, joined Bdbar’s army, and. were located by him in their 
presont flbodos which were then almost uninhabited. They seem to have been ever violent and 
masterful, and to have retained their independence in a singular degree. A gi’aphic description of 
their character by Mr. 'Fhomson is quoted at length under the head Mughal, to which I must refer 
the reader. They most probably belong to tlie group of lUjput or g«a*'»-Rdjput tribes who hold 
the hills on either bank of tho Jablam, and tho Kaluita lulls of Rawalpindi now held by tho 
Kotwal and Dhanlal, and the town of Kahuta now in the hands of tho Janjiia, still bear their 
name. They now belong to the Salt-range and not to the Jahlain hills, hut I ha\ o put them in tho 
Abstract among the trihoe with whom they tire probably connected by origin. They are sometimes 
said to be A wan, aa indeed arc the Dhuml also. Their bards claim for them Mughal origin, and 
it is quite posaiblo that some of thorn may have returned thenisolves aa either A wan or Mughal. Of 
the 8,766 Kahiit returned from Juhlani, uU liut 293 have shown Aliiglial as their clan. Besides the 
Kahut shown under No. 103, Table VIIIA., 177 Kajpdts have roturned thoir triho as Kahut, Tlio 
more respectable Mair call themselves Minh^s, iirohably the same word as the well-known Manhds 
tribe presently to he described; and it may be that the Mair have been returned as Manh^a 
RjCjputa. 

The Jodra and Gheba.— I have no separate figm’ea for these tribes, the only Gbeba who have 
returned themselves as sucli being appai’cntly 105, of whom 89 aro in the Peshawar division. 
'They may have returned themselves as Mughal or some caste other than Rdjput, or as some 
other Bajpiit tribe, or as ll^jput simply without specifying any tribe. The tradition which 
makes the Sial, Tiwdna, and Glieba descendants of Saino, Teno, and Gheo, the three sons 
of Kai Shankar Punwar, has already been noticed under the^ liead of Sial. An amended 
genealogy is given at pago 520 of GriffiiPs JPunjdh Chiefs. The Sial and Tiwana appear to admit 
the relation .-ship, and, as already noticed under tho head i)bdnd, it is ^ not at all impossible that this 
group of Rajput tribes may be of Punwar origin. The Gheba are said to have come to the Pan jab 
some time after the Bial and Tiwana, and to have settled in the wild hilly country of Fateh Jhang 
and PiiwU Gheb in Rawalpindi. Hero they held their own against the Awans, Gakkliars, and 
neighbouring tribes till Ran jit Singh subdued them. The Jodra aro said to liave come from 
Jammu, or according to another story from Hindustan, whence also Colonel Cracroft says that the 
Ghoba traditions trace that tribe, and to have hold thoir present tract before the Gheba settled 
alongside of them. They now occupy the eastern half of the Pindi Gheb, and the Ghoba tho 
western half of the Fateh Jhaiig/a^5^/ in Rawalpindi, the two tracts marching with each other. 
I am informed, though unfortunately I cannot rcniemher who was my authority, that the 
Ghoba is really a branch of tho original Jodra tribe that quarrelled with tho others, and took the 
name of Glicha which till then had boon simply a title used in tho tribe ,* and tho fact that tho 
town of Pi,odi Ghch was built and is still hold by the Jodra, and not by the Glieba, lends some 
support to tho atatemont. 'The history of the Gheba family is told at pages 538 ff and of the 
Jodra family at page.s 535 >7of Sir Lepel GritliiPs Pimjdb Chiefs. (Joloncl Cracroft describas 
tho Jodra as “ fine, spirited fellows who delight in field sports, have horses and hawks, are often 
^‘bj’awlers, and uvo ever ready to turn out and fight out their grievances, formerly with swords, 
" and now with tho more hiuoble weapons of sticks and stones.''' Tho same writer says that the 
Gheba are a fine, hardy race of men, full of lire and energy, not addicted to crime, though their 
readiness to resent insult or injury, real or imagined, or to join in hand-to-hand fights for their 
rights in land, and their factions with tho Jodra and Alpidl, aro notorious.'^ 

The Januja (No. 8). —The head'quavtors of the Janjiia are the ea.storn Salt-range, but they 
are found in small numbers throughout the Multdn and Derajat divisions, and in Hushyarpur 
General Cunningham tldnks that they are Aryan, and a branch of the Anuwan, or sons of 

.Anu, and connects Janj the first syllable of their name, and Cliach a tract in Rawalpindi, with the 
old kings of the Hand on the Indus who are said by Masaudi to have borne tho name of Chaoh 
or Jaj. Sir Lepel Griffin ia inclined to think that they aro a branch of tho Yaddbansi 
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ftAjpi'its, now cfiicfly repivescntcd liy tlio I'hatti, who' Vicki IvaBbnifr till tho Mii’.ioniutciliin 
cou<mcst oi the Paiiiab/and who^c bUtovy has beeiv biiefly sketched undor tlio hoad JJliuttj j 
and i\bu Fazl aT>«o inakcn thema I'vrancb of tlio Vadu Htcck, They themselves say they aie 
descendania of Raja MallUthor, who migvutcd about 9S0 A. D. either from Jadupur or from 
Kaiiauj tothe Jaldani and built Malofcj and the Jan,iua genealogies show a atriKnig uiUiOr- 
mifcy ill only giving from 18 to 23 genemtiom since Raja Mai, One of his soim is saul to have 
boon called Jud, the old name of the Salt-range ; and Mr. Brandrotb states that only the dcsoend- 
auts of his brother Wjfr are now Iniovm as Janjua. If this be so, and if the idonufication by 
General Cumunghain of Biibar^s Jud with the Awan bo ac cepted, tlio connection oi the two ti’ibos 
by traditional descent from a common ancestor follows. The Janjda once held almost tlio wholo 
of tlio Salt-range Tract, hut were gradually dispossessed by the Gakkhai's in tlio north and by the 
A wans (if they bo a .‘■separate people) in the west; and they now hold only the central and eabtcin 
pwts of tbo range as tribal territory, which is exactly what they held at the timeot ^ 
invasion. They still occupy a social position in the tract which is second only to that of 
Gakhhai's, and are always addressed m Raja. They do not ponnit widow marriage, riie 

history of the tribe is told fully at paragraphs ^Off of Brandretb’s Jahlam Report, and 
its leading family at pages 602 oi the JPanjdb Chiefs, The tribe is very fully described by 
Mr. Thomson in his JahlanT. Report. He too makes them Ratbor Rajputs from Jodhpur, aud says 
they are the only undoublxlly and admittedly Rajput tribe in Jablam. He describes them an 
physically well-looking, with fine hands and feet ; much given to military borvico, especially in 
the cavalry j l>oor agriculturists, bad men of business, and with great pride of race. 

455. Rajput tribes of the Jammu border.—The Manhus (No, 9), —The Maahas or Jamv\4l 
claim Solar origin by direct descent from Ram Chandra. They say tliat their ancestor came fI'oni 
Ajudhia and conquered Jammu, and founded the city of that name. Some say that before thn 
conquest they first settled in Si^lkotj others, that they went first to Kashmfr, then to feialkot, and 
then to .Jammu, All seem agreed that they moved into -Jammu from the plains, riie name 
Jamwal appeav.-!. to have been the old name of the whole tribe, hut to he uovv confined to tuo I’oyal 
branch who do not en^ge in ngriculturo, and look down upon their cultivating brethren who arc 
commonly styled iManbas. The Manhas intermarry with the Salahria and other socond-cla-s 
Rajinits of the neighbourhood. They call their eldest son Raja and the younger onei Mi!ou, and 
use the salutation Jcii I Tliey avo for the most part Hindus, at least iu the cis-Jahlam tract. 
They pour water on a goat’s head at mukldwa^ and consider that his shaking Ids head in consoquenco 
i.s pleasing to their aTicostor^. The Manhas are found in large numbers throughout the country 
below the Jammu border, in Rawalpindi, Jahlam, Sialkot, and Guniiispur,^ but especially in the 
tw^o firdt. Jn SuUkot 765 Manhd'-have returned themselves also as Bhatti, 741 as Salahria, and 
775 as Raghbansi.; while in Gnrdaspur 2,080 arc also shown as Raghbansi 8o of the Jat ATanlvas 
of Gujriinwala, 1,325 are Virk who have shown themselves as Manhas also. The Manluis arc 
real hibhandmcn, and therefore occupy a very inferior .position in tho local scale of Rajput 
precGclonce. 

The Chibh (No. 10).— The Clnbh claim to be descended from the Katoch lUjputs of Kangm, 
at lea.st on the female side.® If so, their position must once have been much higher than it now 
is; but the story is probably untrue. I have suggested under tho Uea'l Dhund that tho Chibh may 
perhap.s he Punw/lr, Their ancestor Chib ChaiuVis said to have left Ivaugi’a noxae 1,400 ycar.s ago, 
and have settled at Bhimbarin the Jammu hills. The fir,-’t Chibh to become a Musalmau was one 
Sur Sadi of the time of Aurangi^ob. Ho died a violent death and is still venerated as a martyr, 
and the Mahomedan Chibh ofi'er the scalplocks of their male children at his tomb, till which 
ceremony the child is not considered a true Chibh, nor is the mother allowed to cat meat. Within 
the Pan jab the Chibh ^re found almo.st entirely in the northern portion of Gujrat under tho 
Jammu lulls. The Jhlls above tbi.s territory ore their proper home, and are attached to the State 
of Kashmir. The tribe has also given its name to tho Chiblial, or hill country of Kashinfr on tho 
left bank of tho .Jahlam along the Hazara border, though I believe that they do not now occupy 
tho;;e hills. The Chibh is a tribe of good position j they, like the Jaujda, enjoy tho title of 
Rtija ; Saiyads and Gakkbars do not hesitate to marry their daughters ; and till the Sikh rule 
they did not cultivate themselves. Kow-a-days, however, they follow the plough. The 
history of the Chibh chiefs is related at page 583 of tlie Panjdb Chiefs. The Chibh are klontified 
by some with the Sibm of the ancients. 

The Thakar (No* 11). —The Thakar Rajputs shown in tho Abstract are almost all Salahrio 
Rajputs of Sl^lkot, where 5,279 men I’eturnod thoms^elves as lUjpdt Salaria Thakar. They ai^ 
show'll again under the head Salahria, So 921 of the Nabha Thakar are Chauhdii. The signifi¬ 
cance <'f the expression 'Ihakar is discussed midor the head of Rajputs of tho Eastorii Hills j hut 

1 Mr, Brandreth says that Major Tod comes to the same conchisiou ; but X liavo been unable to 
find the passage. 

They have however a wonderful vtory about a sou of one of the kings of lersla niavryiog tiie 
daughter of a Raja in the Deccan, and having by her do cendants, one of whom Nahiu* Chand^f ) be¬ 
came king of K4ngra. His sou Ciiibh Chand became ruler of Bhimbar; hence the Chibb. 
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Thakur is also somcbimnn n:o.l hy the higlt Kftjpiifcj of the Iiilt- as a title of dignity, and the two 
words are often confustjd. 

O' - 12).—The Salahria are Sonihaiisi IlajpAts who trace their descent from one 

Baja .Sfugal of fabulous antiquity, and from his descendant Chandra Cbpta. They say that their 
eponymous ancesdor eamo from the Deccan in the time of Saltiin Mamdah as oommander of a 
, torce sent to suppress the insnrreotion of Shiija the Khokhar, and fettled at Sttlkotj and that 
his descendants turned Musalmdu in tlie time of Rahlol Lodi. They are for tiie most part 
Mahomodan, but still employ BrAhinans, and do not marry within the tribe. They, mark the fore¬ 
heads of the bride an.l bridegroom with goats' blood at thoir weddings. Their hoad-quavtom arc in 
tjiecastcrn portion of riialkot, but they are also found in Ouvd&pUr and Lahore. Tho T’hakar 
returned from ,9«lkot under No. 11 of the Atotraot are for the most part Salaiiria, and Imvohech 
mclndedni the figures for both tribes j while 741 of tho Sfalkot Sahdiria show tlicmaolw aa 
marjlDis and M7 aq Bhatt,!. In all these cases tho men are i^hown under both headings. In Gurdas- 
pur 3,712 of tho Salahriaaro shown aUo as Bdgar or Bhagar, and have boon Included under both 
oalabvia and Bagri. 

• > The Kfttil (No. 13). 'The Katii are a Itajput clan in Gurdiispur, regai’diti-g whom I havO no 
mtormation save tliat they intermarry with the Salahria. 

(No The iUghbansi Rajputs are perhap-i most numerous in tho eastern 
part of tlie North-Western Froviiicos. fn the Panj^b they ai^e chiefly found in tho Hill State- 
and the suh-montano of Gurddspur and Sfalkot, though there are a few in the Jamna distriefc? nho 
but the name would appear to imply little more than traditional origin. Thus of the Gurda^^imr 
Bnghbansi 2,080, and 776 of those of ShUkot, have returned themselves as Mauhd,s also, and are 
shown under both headings. * 

456, The Rajputs of the Eastern Hills. —The last^ and in many vespeetj^ 
the most interesting groap of Rfijput tribes that I have to disctiss, are those of 
the Kilng-ra and Simla Hills .and tho snb-niontane tract at their foot between 
the Befcandthe Jamna. Not only are the .Hill lights probably those 
among all the people.s of the Panj6b who have occupied from the most remote 
date their present abodes^ Imt they have also retained their independence long¬ 
est. Often invaded, often defeated, the Rajas of Kdngra Hills never really 
beeame subjects of the Masalman; and it was reserved to Ranjft Singh to 
annex to his dominions the most ancient principalities in Northern India. 
Thus the Kfuigra Hills are that portion of the Panjab which is most wholly 
Hindu, not merely by the proportion which tho number of real or nominal 
Hindus bears to the total population, but still more because there has never 
been any Musalm6a domination, which should either loosen the bonds of caste 
by introducing among the converted people tho absolute freedom of Islam in 
its purity, or tighten them by throwing the still Hindu population, deprived of 
their Rdjput rulers, more wholly into the hands of their priests. It is here 
then that vye may expect to find caste existing most nearly in the same, state as 
that_ in which the first Musalinan invaders found it when thev entered tlie 
, lanjfib. It is certainly hci'o that the Brahman and Kshatriya occupy 
positions most neaidy resembling those assigned them by Maim. 

x'he constitution of Rajput society in these hills will best be explained 
by the following extract from Mr. Barnes’ Kangra Report, and by tiie 
iurtlier extracts which I shall make under the head Thak'ir and Rathi. The 
extiacts are long j but the matter is so important as bearing upon the 
whole question of caste, that I do not hesitate to give them. Mr. B.-irnos 
writes 

,.t. « roynl W, whether belougme to the Uogar circle of nmuicipalitics across, 

the Rkyi, or to the Jivlaiidliar circlo on tliia aide of the river, la oa'^entiallv Uftipdt, Those also 
. with whom they condescend to marry aro included midor tl.is houonrable' catogorv Tlie name 
la nf.anm_ed by uuiny other racTO the hills - imt, by tbo general feeling of tbi country the 
''nppellatumolKajputm tho legitimate right of those only to whom I have hen, rostrictert 
* *v. 

« all these hohle hoiues are diritiiiguighe-l by tho hoiicrarv title of ' 

W heu accosted by tlKAiMiifenord they receive the peculiar salutation of ♦ Jai Oya/ offered to no 
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caste. ^ Among themselves the same salutation is infcerclianged ; and as there are endless 
gi'adations even among the Miaus,. the inferior first repeats the salutation and the courtesy is 
‘‘usually returned. In former days great importance was attached to the Jai Dya; unaiitlio- 
*^riz.!d assumption of the privilege was punished as a misdemeanour by heavy fine and imprison- 
ment. The Edja could extend the honour to high-born llajputs not strictly belonging to a Royal 
clan, such, for instance, as the Sonkla or the Manbds. Any deviation from the austere rules 
“of the caste was sufficient to deprive tho offender of this salutation, and the loss was 
“tantamount to excommunication. Tho Rajputs delight to recount stories of tho value of 
“this honour, and tho vicissitudes endured to prevent its abuse. The Rdja Dhldn Singh, the 
“ Silch Minister, himself a JamwalMiAn, desired to extort the Jai Dya from Raja Bhfr Singh, 

“ the fallen chief of Niirpur. He held in Ids possession tho grant of a jdgir valued at Rs. 25,000, 

** duly signed and sealed by Ranjit Singh, and delayed presenting tho deed until the Hiirpur 
“ chief should hail him with this coveted salutation. But Bhlr Singh was a Raja by along lino 
“of ancestors, and Dhian Singh was a Rija only by favour of Banjit Singh. The hereditary 
“cliicf refused to compromise his honour, and preferred lieggary to affluence rather than 
“accord tho Jai Pya to one who by the rules of the brotherhood was his inferior. Tho derivation 
“ of the phrase is supposed to be /ai, victory, and De 2 », king j being synonymous, xvhon used 
“ together, to the national expression of Vive le J2oi, or * the king for ever.^ 

“ A Mian, to preserve his name and liououi’ unsullied, must scrupulously observe four fundamental 
“ maxims first, he must never didvo tho plough 5 secondly, ho must never give his daughter in 
“ marriage to an inferior, nor marry himself much below his rank; thirdly, ho must never accept money 
“ in exchange for the betrothal of his daughter j and lastly, his female household must observe strict 
“ seclusion. Tho prejudice against the plough is perliapa the most inveterate of all j that step can 
“ never he recalled. The offender at once loses the privileged salutation; he is reduced to tho second 
“ grade of RAjpdts j no Milin will marry his daughter, and he must go a step lower in tho social scale 
“ to get a wife for himself. In every occupation of life ho is made to feel his degraded position. In 
“ meetings of tho tribe and at maiTiages tho RajiJuts uudofiled by the plough will refuse to sit at 
“ meals with the Hal Bdh, or plough driver, as he is contemptuously styled j and many, to avoid the 
“ indignity of exclusion, never appear at public assemblies. This prejudice against agriculture is as 
“ old as the Hindu religion ; and 1 hax'e heard various reasons given in explanation of it. Some 
“ say it is sacrilegious to lacerate the bosom of mother-earth witli an iron plough-share ; others de- 
“ dare tliat tho offence consists in subjecting sacred oxen to labour. The probable reason is that tho 
“ legitimate weapon of the Kshatria, or military class, is the sxvord j the plough is the insignia of a 
“ lower w alk in life, and tho exchange of a noble for a ruder profession is tantamount to a renuiicia- 
“ tion of the x'>rivilogGs of caste. 

“ The giving one's daughter to an inferior in caste is scarcely a more pardonable offence than 
“ agriculture. Kven Ranjit Singh, in the height of lus prosperity and power, felt the force of 
“ this prejudice. The ll4ja of Kdngra deserted his hereditary kingdom rather than ally his 
“ sisters to Dhidn Singh, himself a Midn of tho Jammu stock, but not the equal of tho Katoch 
“ prince. The Riijputs of Kabgarh, in the Nurpur parganah, voluntarily set tire to their houses 
“ and immolated their female relatives to avoid the disgrace of Ranjit Singh's alliance ; and when 
“ Miiln Padma, a renegade Pathania, married his daughter to tho Sikh monarch, bis brethren, un- 
“ deterred by the menaces of Ranjit Singh, deprived him and his immeduite connexions of the Jai 
“ Dya, and to this day refuse to associate with his descendants. The seclusion of their women 
“ is also maintained vvith severe strictness. The dwellings of Rajputs can always be recognised by 
“ one familiar with tho country. The houses are placed in isolated positions, either on the crest of ‘ 
“ a hill which commands approaches on all sides, or on the verge of a forest sedulously preserved 
“ to form an imponetrablo screen. When natural defences do not exist, an artificial growth is promot- 
“ed to afford the necessary privacy. lu front of their dweRings, removed about fifty paces from 
“ the house, stands tho < mandi' or vestibule, beyond whoso precincts no one unconnected' with the 
“ honschold can venture to intrude* A privileged stranger who has business with the mastoi of the 
“ house may by favour occupy the vestibule. But even this concession is jealously guarded, and 
“ only those of decent caste and rospectahle character arc allowed to come even as fur as the 
“ ‘ mandi.' A fomavkablo instance of tho extremes to whicli this seclusion is carried occurred under 
“ my own experienco. A Katooh's house in the Mandi territory accidentally caught fire in broad 
“ day. There was no friendly wood to favour the escape of tho women, and rather than bravo 
the public gaze they kept their apartments and were sacrificed to a horrible death. Those who 
“ wish to visit their parents must travel in covered ijalampfijis, and those too poor to afford a con* 

“ vcyanco travel by nigbt, taking unfrequented roads tlirough thickets and ravines. 

“ It is melancholy to see with what devoted tenacity the Rajput clings to these deep-rooted 
« prejiidkes. Their emaciated looks and coarse clothes attest tho vicissitudes they have undorgono to 
“ maintain their fancied purity. In the quantity of wasteland which abounds in the hills, a 
“ ready livelihood is offered to those who will cultivate tho soil for their daily bread ; but this 
« altornatiyo involves a forfeiture of their dearest rights, and they would rather follow any pra- 


» H ence the word JaikAri commonly used to denote first-class Rajputs in the hiUs, 
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pxirsDii than snhmit to the disgrace. Some lounge away their time on the tops of the 
** mountains, spreading nets for the capture of hawks j many a day they watch in vain suhsisting on 
»*herrio3 and on game accidentally entangled ini their nets; at hist when fortune grants 
‘‘ them success they despatch’the prize to their friends helow, who tame and instruct the bird 
** for the purpose of sale. Others will stay at home, and pass their time in sporting either 
with a hawk, or, if they can afford it, with a gun ; one Bdjpdt heats the hushes, and the 
** other carries the hawk ready to he sprung after any quarry that rises to the view. At the cIorc 
** of the day, if they have been successful, they exchange the game for a little meal, and thus pro- 
long existence over another span. The marksman armed with a gun will sit up for wild pigs 
** returning from the fields, and in the same manner barter their flesh for other necessaries of life. 

However the prospect of starvation has already driven many to take the plough, and the number 
“ of scceders daily increases. Our administration, though just and liberal, bas a levelling teii- 
** dency j se^ice is no longer to be procured} and to many the stern alternative has arrived of tak- 
iiif^- to agriculture and securing comparative comfort, or enduring the pangs of hunger .and death. 
** So long as any resource remains the fatal step will ho postponed, but it is easy to foresee that 
“ th.G struggle cannot be long protracted } necessity is a hard task-master, and sooner or later the 
pressure of W'ant will eventually overcome tlie scniplea of the most bigoted. 

** Next to the royal clans in social importance are those races with whom they are connected 
by mari'iage. The honour of the alliance draws them also within the exclusive circle. It is not 
*‘^easy to indicate the line which separates the Rajpilts from the clans immediately below him, and 
** known in the hills by the appellation of Eathi} the Mhin would restrict the term (Rajput) 
to those of royal descent j the Eathi naturally seeks a broader definition, so as to include his own 
* ‘ pretensions. Altogether, I am inclined to think that the limit I have jfixed will ho admitted to 
be just, and those only are legitimately entitled to rank as Eiijpiits who are themselves the tiiem- 
•'♦hers of a royal clan, or are connected in marriage wdth them. Among these (second-class) trilies 
the most eminent are the Manhas, Juri^l, and Sonkla E^ijpiits. The two fomer are indeed 
branches of the Jammuw^l clan, to which they are considered hut little inferior. They occasional- 
ly receive the salutation of Jai Dya, and very few of them engage in agi'iculture. Another class 
of Edjputs who enjoy gicat distinction in the hills are the descendants of ancient petty chiefs or 
Ednas whose title and tenure generally preceded even the Rdjas themselves. These petty chiefs 
'' have long since been dispossessed, and their holdings absorbed in tbe larger principalities which 
I have enmerated. Still the name of Edna is retained, and their alliance is eagerly desired by 
the Midns. All these tribes affect moat of the customs of Edjpdts. They select secluded fpots 
** for theU’ dwellings, immure their women, are very particular’with "whom they marry or betroth 
in marriage, but have generally taken to agriculture. In this particular consists their chief dis- 
tinction from the IMidns.^' 

Ob this Mr, Lyall notes that there are now-a-tlays not many even of 
the better Bjijput families who do not themselves do every bind of field work 
other than j)loughing. He also points out that the Eajpuis of the second 
grade might more properly be called Thakai's of the first grade. For the ab¬ 
sence of any definite line of demaroa,tion between Eftjput and Thakar, see the 
extracts quoted under the head Tbakar (section 459). Finally I may state 
that throughout the Hill States^ the Efijputs of proximate descent from ruling 
chiefs entered themselves in the present Census as Tvshatriyas, to distinguish 
themselves from more Efljputs. I have taken two figures together. The Eaj- 
puts of the sub-montane of Hushy^ipur, Jfilandbar, and AmbSla differ little if 
at all from those of fche Eastern Plains who have already been described. The 
following Kfingra proverbs illustrate Mr. Barnes^ description of the Hill Efij- 
puts J It is bad to deal with a Edjpufc ; sometimes you get double value; 
and sometimes nothing at all i and A Edjpdt^s wedding is like a fire of 
maize stalks ; greai; rolling of drums, and very little to eat.^^ 

Abstract No. 82 on the next page’^ gives the figures for the several tribes 
rougbly grouped by locality, those of the higher hills coming first, then those 
of Hushyarpur; and then those of Jalandhar and Ambfila. Many of these are 
mere local clans named after their principaT seats. It is probable that all these 
royal families sprang from a common stock, but all traces of what tha.t stock 
Avas seem to be lost in obscurity. Unfoi’tunately the Sctllement Eoports give 
little or no information regarding these tribes or clans; while Mr. Coldstream’s 
report, from which I bad hoped for much inforinaticwii, is wholly silent on the 
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subject. The figures for tribal divisions of the Ei^ijputs of the Hill States 
appear to be exceedingly impex'fect. Indeed the divisions themselves do not 
seem to be very clearly marked. Mr. Barnes writes :— 

Each class comprises numerous sub-divisions. As the family increased, individuals loft tbo 
** court, to settle on some estate in tlie country, and theii* descendants, tbongli still retaining the 
“ generic appellation of tlie race, are further distinguished by the naino of the estate with which 
‘‘they are more immediately identiBed. Sometimes, though not so frequently, the designation of 
“ the ancestor furnishes a surname for his posterity. Thus among the Pathdnias or Ndrpur Mians 
“ there are twenty-two recognised sub-divtsions j the Golerias are disfj’ibuted into thirteen^ distinct 
tribes j the Katoch clan has four grand divisions, each of which includes other subordinate^ de- 
nominations. A Rdjput interrogated by one who he thinhs will understand these reB;i\e,d lliB" 

“ tions, will give the name, not of hia dan but of his patronymic. To a straager h© gives no 
“ detail, but ranges himself under the general appellation of Kshatriya or 

457. Rajput tribes of the Eastern Hills.—The Katochj GdVeiia, and Dharwal (Nos. 1, 2, 

3).—The Katoch is the family of the Kangra dynasty, a dyhasty which dates from certainly some 
centuries before Christ, whose tree shows an unbrohim line of four hundred and seventy kings, and 
whose kingdom once included the whole of tho Hoshyarpxu’ and Jalandhar districts. The ancient 
name of the kingdom is said to have been Katoeb. Sir Lepel Grifhn writes thus of the Katoch of 
Kangra, and the neighbouring Hill R^jas :— 

“ Antecedent to W'bat are called historic times, conjectiu'e must lake the place of truth ; but 
“ it is not difficult to imagine that those long genealogies, by tbe side of which the noblest names 
“ of Europe seem but as or yesterday, contain some semblance of tho truth. OKese quiet mountain 
“ valleys, guarded by difficult passes, by ice and by snow, lay altogether out of the path of the 
“ invading annios which, one after another, in quick succesaion, poured down upon the plains of 
“ Hindustan from the north-w^est. Here a peaceful race, with no ambition urging them to try 
“ their strength against their neighbours, and with little wealth to tempt invasion, may have quietly 
‘‘lived for thousands of years, and their royal dynasties may have been nlreacly ancient when 
“ Moses was leading the Israelites out of Egypt, and the Greeks w’ere steering their swift ships to 
“ Troy.” 

Their pride is expi*essed in the following proverb ‘‘ In the bouse of the Katoch the wrork' 

** man gets coarse flour, and the flatterer fine rice.^’ The Katoch claim to form a third section of 
the great Rdjput stock, Surajbansi and Chandrabansi being the other two. They say they are de¬ 
scended from an ancestor called Bhdmi who was formed from the sweat on Bh^gwatPs forehead ; 
and as hhilmia means earth, it may b© that their division completes tbe trijAet of the Sun, the 
Moon, and the Earth-born races. 

The Qoleria are the ruling family of Qoler, and a branch of the Katoch stock ; the Dharwal 
I cannot identify. Some of the Kdngra Rdthor have returned their clan as Dharwdh 

The Chandel and Pathlal (Nos. 4,5).—The Chandel are one of tho 36 royal races, and are 
fully described in Elliott's Maoes of the N.-W, Frovinces. It is not impossible that they are 
the same stock as the Chandel, outcastes where subjects, Rajputs where dominant. They are returned 
chiefly from tho Hative State of BiUspur. It would be interesting to know how this lowest of all 
the Rdjptit races finds a place among the Simla States, and whether the ruling family of Bil4spur 
is Chandel. Tlic Patliial appears to bo among the most distinguished of tho second class Rtijpufcs, 
and might, according to Mr. Lyall, more properly be classed as first-class T^mkar3. In Kangra , 

3,451 persons have entered themselves as Gondal Pathidl, and aro shown under both headings. 

The Pathanla (No. 6). —This is the tribe to which the ruling family of NArpur in KAngra 
belonged, and is said to take its name from Path4nkot in Gurdjd.spur, “ the first possession which 
“the family, occupied on their emigration to this neighbourhood from Hindust.4n • " though in this 
case it would seem more probable that they gave their name to the towui. I have, however, receiy- 
ed a tradition, thoiigh not from good authority, that tho Patli^uia RitjpAta only occupied Patbfiu- 
hot some five or six centuries ago. They are cliiofly found in the Hm^byArpur and Kdngra dis¬ 
tricts. They are said to he of the same stock as tho Katoch. 

The Jaswal (No, 7).— The Jasw41 are the ancient ruling family of the Jnsw4n dun in the low 
hills of HushyArpur. They aro nearly allied with the Katoch house of Kangra. 

The Dudwal (No. 8).— The Dddw'al are the ancient ruling family of Dut^iqnir, and aro said 
to take their name from D4da in Kdngra on the IIushyArpnr horder. The Rdnas of the Bit 
M^naswdl or tableland of tbe Hushydrpur Siwdliks were Dudw41 Rajputs, and tho clan still holds 
the tract, Tliey aro chiefly found in Husbyrirpur, 

^ The Ladda Kllcbl and Khoja (Nos. 9, 10, 11),— Tl.e Kilchi is said to be a clan of the Mani 
Rajputs, which see further on; but the HvishyArpur Kilchi have returned their 8f)Cond cub- fp 2611 
' div^ion as follows : Bhatti, 240; Chauhan, 266 j Ghorewiha, 134 j Laddn, 906; Manj, 127; Nani, ' 

I athania,^86. Of tbe Khoja 2,278 heve shown themselves as JanjAa and l,i89 as N4ru. 

Oi the Laddu 90o have shown themselves as Kilchi also. All these are confined almost entirely 
to Hushydrpur, and are probably local clans. 
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Th0 Naru (No. 12).—The are with the exception perhaps of the Manj, the moat widely 

spreail of the Hill their head-qnarters are the diatricta of J^landha-i* and Huahyar* 

Xmr. Tlie Naru would appear to differ in their ncconnts of their own origin. Those of Hnahy^r- 
pnr, many'or moat of whom are still Hindu, and those of the adjoining northern portions of 
Jalandhar Bay that they are Chandrabansi and came from the hills ^ while those of the east of 
J alandhar about ITulnnr, who are all Musalm^iis, say their ancestor was a Eaghhansi B^jput who 
came from Ajndhia, entered the service .of Shalidh^ul-dfn Ghori, and eventually settled near 
Philanr, A third story makes the common ancestor a son of a Baja of Jaipur or Jodhpur, who was 
converted in the time of IMahmud Ghazuavi, and settled at Bajwte in Hti^hydrpnr. The Naru 
held the Hnriana tract on the Jdhirulljar and Hnshyarpur border till tho Sikhs dispossessed them. 
The original settlement of the Jalandhar ,Xjt.ru was .Man, a name which, as Mr, Barkley points 
out, Buggeftts an origin from eastern Hinclilstan or Central India. Of the Hnshyfirpnr Karu 
1,279 have also shown themselves as Kilchi, 556 as Manhii?, and 903 as Oondal. 

The GhOVewaba (No. 13).—^Thehead-ixuarters of the Ghorew^dha are the Jdlandhar district, 
of which they occupy the eastern corner, and are found in small numbers .in all the 
adjoining districts. To the 'west of them are the Manj, and to the north of them the Naru. 
They are ahnost all Musalmdn'. They are Kachwiiha Rajputs, descendants of Kash, the second son 
of Rdma. They say that Baja Man, sixth in descent from Ka-di, had two sons Kachwaha and 
Hawiiha, and that they are of tlic lincngo of Hawaha. The two hrotbors met Shahab-ul-din Ghari {1) 
with an offering of a horse, and received in return as large a territory as they could ride round in 
a day » hence their name, The division of their country took plnce wdiilo they were yet Hindus, 
so that their settlement in their luesent tract was probably an early one. ^o’ lUhon QhorewaUa, 
who are still Hindus, wmuld seem to have immigrated more lately than the rest of the tribe, as 
they trace their origin from^ Jaipur, and their genealogists still live in Kota and Bundi in 
Bajputana. Mr. Barkley is disposed to put the Ghorewaha conquest of their present territory at 
some five contnries ago. In the time of Akbar their possessions would seem to have been more 
extensive than they are now. 

The Manj (No. l^)'. —The Manj are the most widely distributed of all the sub-montane 
Bdjputs, if our figures are to be accepted as coiTect, They hold the south-western portion of the 
Jalandhnr and the north'western portion of the Ludhiana district, and are to bo found in all the 
adjoining districts and Sta^s. There ai’e also some 9,000 of them shown in the Pindi district, 
'riieso last are the Alpial of that district who have returned themselves as Manj Alpial; but 
whether they are of the same stock as the Manj of I.ddhiana and Jd-landhar, I cannot say. The 
Manj say that they are Bhatti Rajputs, and descended from Baja SalvAhan, father of Raja 
Basdlu of Sfalkot. Some 600 years'ago Shekh Chachu and Shekh Kilchi, tWo Manj Rajputs, are 
said to have settled at Hatiir in the south-west of Ludhiana, whence their descendants spread into 
the neighbouring country j and the JMandhar traditions refer their conquest of the tract to the 
time of Ala-ul-dfn Kliilji. As however they state that Shekh Chachu was converted by Makhdiim 
Shah .lahania of Uchh, who died in 1388 A.D., it would appear that if the tradiiion has any 
foundation, Ala-ul-din Saiyad must be meant. After the dissolution of the Dohli Kinpiro the 
.Manj Bfds of Talwandi and Baikot ruled over a very extensive territory south of the Satluj, till 
dispossessed of it by the Ahliiwalia Sikhs and Banj(t Singh; and even earlier than this the Manj' 
Nawabs of Kot Xsa Khan had attained considerable importance under the Emperors. North of 
tho Satluj tho Manj never succeeded in establishing a principality 5 but they held a large tract 
of country in tlio south-west of the Jalandhar district about Taiwan, Nakodar, and Malsian, and 
held nuio,h of it tnjiipir under the Mughals, but were dispossessed by Tara Singh Gheba' 'and the 
iSindhaawftlft Siklis, The Manj are now all Musalm^n, thongh many were still Hindu after tho 
time of Shekh Chichu. Their genealogists live in Patitila, as do those of tho Bhatti of JMandbar. 
In thfn Ayin-i-Ahharii^xe Manj are wrongly shown as Main, a title which is said to belong 
properly to the Ghorew^iha of Lfidhiana. 

The Taon (No. 15). —The Tdoni arc also Bhatti and descendants of Rija Salv^han, whoso 
grandson Rai 'lYin is their eponymous ancestor One of his descendants, Eai Amba, is said to have 
built Ambdla. They occupy the low hills and sub-montane in tho north of Ambala district 
including the Kalsia State, and some of the adjoining Patidla territory. They arc said to have 
occupied their present abode .for 1,800 years. 

CASTES ALLIED TO THE EAJPUTS. 

458. The Thakar, Rathi, and Rawat (Caste Nos. 60, 39, and 82).—The 

98-9. figures for these castes are given in Abstract No. 71 on page 219.* The Rawat 
has already been described in section !45. The Thalcar (or, as I believe it 
more properly should be, Thakkar) and Rdihi, are the lower „ classes of Hill 

’ For tbe greater part of the doiicriptioii of tho R^jpdts of tho Jilamlhar district, 1 am 
indebted to tho /iwduess of Mr, Barkley, vrho has given mo access to a most valuable collection of 
MS. notes made when he was Deputy Commissioner of that district, 
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liajputs who, though they are admittedly Kiijputa and give their daughters to 
Bajpihs, wl'K) are styled by tha^ title, do not reach the standavd defined !ii 
section 456 which would entitle them to be called Rajpdb but are on the 
other hand above the Eawat. The line between hijpiit and Thakar is 
defined, so far as it is capable of definition, in the following section. The line 
between Thakar and R4thi may be roughly said to consist in the fact that 
Rdthis do and Tbakars do not ordinarily practise widow-marriage; though the 
term R/ithi Is commonly applied by Etijputs of the niling houses to all below 
them. Again the line between R/ithi and Kanet is exceedingly difficult to 
draw : in fact in Chamba Eathi and Kanet are considered identical and are said 
to eat and marry together, and it is said thai Ralhi is in Chamba and ^Jaminu 
only another name for the same people who are called Kanet in Kulu and 
Kangra. Thus no Kanets but numerons R/itbis are returned from Cham):>a. 

On the other hand, no other of the Hill States returns either Thakars or 
Rathis, having probably included the former with Rdjputs and the latter with 
Kanets. Even Mr. Lyall says : Our Kdngra term Rathi is a rough word to 
apply to any but the lowest class and speaking of Kulu, he says : The 
children of a Briibman or Rajput by a Kanet wife are called Brahmans and 
“ Rajputs, the term Rdthi being often added as a qualification by any one who 
himself pretends to unmixed blood. 

459. Mr. Banies writes thus of the distinction between Thakar and 
lUthi 

** Tlie Eat})is arc essentially an agiicultuval class, and prevail tlivougliont tlie^ Nurpur and 
‘Kiicldon parganahs. Itbo E^Uiis and the Grhirfiths constitute tljo two great ctiltivatiiig tribes in 
“ these hills; and it U a renvarkahlo fact that in all level and irrigahKl tracts, wherever the soil 
“ is fertile and produce exnherant, the 0hireths abound ; while in the poorer uplands, whore the 
**■ crops are scanty and the soil demands severe labour to componsato the husbandmen,^ the Rdthia 
prodoruixiato. It is as rare to find a Kathi in the valleys as to meet a Ghirath in the mor^ 
secluded hills. Each class holds possession of its peculiar domain, and the different habits and 
5^ associations created by the different localities have impressed upon each caste a peculiar 
“ physiognomy and character. The Rathis generally arc a robust and handsome race; their 
“featiU’Cs are regular and welUdofined ; the colour usually fair; and iheir limbs athletic, us if 
“exercised and invigorated by the stubborn soil upon which their lot is thrown, ^ On^ the other 
“ hand, the Ghirath is dark and coarse featured ; his body is stunted and si(^kly ; goitre is fearfully 
“ prevalent among his race ; an<l the reflection occurs to the mind that, however teeming and 
“ prolific the soil, however favourable to vegetable life, the air and climate are not ecjually adapted 
“ to the development of the human frame. ^ , <«o o-.n 

“ The Edbiis are attentive and careful agriculturists. Their women take little or no part in fT* 

“ the labours of the field. In origin they belong neither to the Kshatriya nor to the Sudra class/ 

“ but are apparently an amalgamation of both. Their ranks are being constantly inci’oaaed by 
“ defections from the Raipdts, and by illegitimate oonnoctions. The offspring of a Rajpdt father 
“ by a Sddra mother would be styled a Rdthi, ami accepted ns such by the brotherhood. The sects 
“of the R4this arc innuinerahle; no one could render a true end faithful catalogue^ of tliem. 

“ They are as numerous as the villages they inhabit, from which indeed their distinguishing names 
“ are generally derived. A Rathi is cogni:iant only of the sects which immodiatoly surround him, 

“ They form a society quite aufllcieut for his few wants, and he has little idea of the extent and 
“ ramideatioua of his tribe. The higher sects of the Rithis are generally styled Thakars. They 
“ are affronted at hein^ called Rithia, although they do not affect to ho Rajputs. The best 
“ families among the Tbakars give their daughters in marriage to the least eligible of the Bdjputa, • 

“ and thus an affinity is established between these two great tribes. The Ratliis generally assnino 
“ tlie thread of caste. They avoid wine, and are extremely temperate and frugal in their habits. 

They take money for their daughters, or exchange them,—a practice reprohatoKi by the Shastras 
“ and not countenanced by tho highest castes. On the death of an elder brother the widow lives 
“ with the m xt brother, or, if she leaves his honsehold, he is entitled to recover her value from 
‘‘the husband Hh(3 selects. Altogether, the Rdthis are tho best hill subjects wo possesstheir 
manners are aimple, quiet, and unaffected; they arc devoted to agriculture, not unacquainted witJi 
tho use of arms ; honest, manly, industrious and loyal.^* 

Here he makes Thalcars first class Ratliis. Mr. Lyall on the other liarid 
seems inclined to class Tbakars as second or third class Efijputs. Speaking of 




' ' the caste tables which he appends to his reports, in which he classes the Hindu, 
population under the heads of first grade Briihraauj second grade Bitlhinan ; 
first grade Rajput; second grade Rajput; Khatris, Mahg,jan8, Kirdrs, &c.; 
first grade Sddras, Thakars, Rdthis, &c. ; second grade Sudras; he writes 

<^The Rajpxlt clans of the second grade might mow properly be called first grade Thakars : 
“ among the voost distinguished and numerous of them are the Habrols, the Pathidls, the Dhatwils, 
the Indaiiriaa, the ^^^ngle8, tho Gnmbaris, the IlAnes> the Banish, the Ranats, the Mailer 
They marry their daughters to the ¥{ 1 x 18 , and take daugiiteru in marriage from the Rathis. In 
‘‘the katements most of the Thakars have been entered as second class Rdjputa, and a fexv as 
first class Sddras. Most of the Thakars entered in this last class migdxt moi’e properly have been 
“ classed as Rathis. nxC Nixrpur Thakars are all no better than Rdthk A Thakar, if asked in 
what way lie is bettor than a Rithi, will eay that his own manners and social exxstoms, 
partiexxlarly in reiJi^ect of selling daughters, marrying brother’s widow, &c., are more like 
**tliose of the Mian cla,s8 than those of the Rathi's are. The best line of distinction however 
‘Ms the marriage connection j tlm Mflln will marry a Tliakar’s daughter, but nota Rfitbi’s. 
“ The Rathi’s daughter marries a Thakar, and licr daughter can then marry a Mian. No 
“ one calls himself a Rathi, or likes to he addressed as one. The term is understood to convey 
some degree of slight or msult; the distinction between Thakar and Ratbi is however very loose. 
“ A rich man of a Rathi family, like Shib Cbaudhri of Chetru, marries his daughter^ to an 
“ impoverished Raja, and his whole clan gets a kind of step and becomes lhakar Rajput. So 
“ again a Raja oxit riding falls in love with a Pathial girl herding cattle, and mames her 
“ whereupon the whole clan begins to give its daughters to Mians. The whole thing reminds one 
“of thestmgglofl of families to rise in society in'England, except that the numbers interested 
“ in the struggle are greater here, as a maxi cannot separate himself entirely from his clan, and 
“ imist take it up xvith him or stay where he is, and except that the tactics or rules of the game 
“ aro here stricter and more formal, and the movemeiit much slower.” 

•P. lor. And the quotatiou from the same report given on page 221* may be referred to. 
The Rathi does not seem to he a favourite in Kdngra. Here are two proverbs 
about him : “The R^ithi in the stocks, the barley in the mill;” and “A 
“ Rathi, a goat, a devotee, and a widow woman ; all need to' be kept weak, for 
“ if strong they will do mischief.” 

Of the Thakars of Kd.ngra 2,273 have shown their tiibc as Phiil, and 
4,304 as Jarautia. In Gurdaspnr 1,007 are shown as PangMna and 294 as 
Balotra. Some 6,000 altogether show Ktlsib as their clan, which is probably 
only their Brahminical gotra. Ampng the Rhlhis of Khngra there are 1,078 
Balotra, 1,716 Barhdi, 3,029 Changra, 1,879 DharwCa, 1,632 Gurdwa 1,113 
Goital, 1,101 Mangwiil, 618 Phawtil, and 1,774 R6,kor. In Chamba there are 
2,350 Chophal. .Altogether 16,000 show themselves as Kdsib. There is a 
local saying that there'are as many clans of R6,this as there are different kinds 
of grass. 

459a. The Dhund and Kahut (Caste Nos. 74 and 103).— These have been 
already discussed together with the Rfijputs of the Westeru Hills in sec¬ 
tions 453, 454. 
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PART IV.—MINOR LAND-OWNING AND 
AGRICULTURAL CASTES. 


460. Iiitrofliictory and General. —I have roughly grouped the and ^ • -1 

castes which I propose to discn&s in this part of t}u> present chapter under three 
heads, Minor Dominant Tnbes, Minor AgricnltiiTal and Pastoral Tribes, and 
Foreign Races. The figures for each group will be found prefixed to the 
detailed discussion, of the castes which compose it. No very definite line can. 

be drawn between the several groups; but the general idea of the classification 
has been to include in the first such tribes or castes as, while not of ^iflioient 
magnitude or general importance to rank with the foiw great races which have 
been discussed in the two preceding part s of the chapter, yet occupy a social 
position somewhat similar to theirs, and either are or have been within 
recent times pollticafiy dominant in their tribal territories. In the second 
group I have included those cultivating tribes who, while forming a very 
large and important element in the agricultural section of the population, 
occupy a subject or subordinate position, and have not, at least within recent 
times, risen to political prominence. The third group includes that miscella¬ 
neous assortment of persons who bear titles, such as Shekh or Mughal, which 
purport to denote foreign origin. Many, perhaps most of them, are really of 
Indian origin, and many of them are neither agriculturists nor land-owners. 

But no general grouping of castes in the Pan jib can liope to be exact; and 
this appeared to be the most convenient place in which to discuss them. The 
tribes discussed in this part of the chapter complete the essentially land-own¬ 
ing or agricultural tribes of the Panj^b. The Brahmans and Saiyads cultivate 
largely, while the mercantile classes own large areas ; but they Avlll be more 
conveniently defJt with under a separate head in the next part of the chapter. 
MINOR DOMINANT TRIBES. 

461. Minor dominant tribes. —The tribes or castes which I have included 
in Abstract No. 83 on the next page* are those which arc, like the .Tats and 
Rrijpfits, dominant in parts of the Pan jab, but are not so numerous or‘67. 
so widely spread as to rank with those great races. Tncleed many of them 

.are probably tribes rather than castes or races; though in some oases their 
origin has been forgotten, while in others an obviously false origin has 
been invented. They are divided into four groups, the Karr5<l, Gakklvar, 

AwSn, and Khattar of the Salt-range Tract, the KhoMiar, Kharral and 
Daudpotra of the Western Plains, and the Dogar, Ror, Taga, Meo and Khrf.n- 
zadah of the Eastern Plains ; while the Gujar, who is more widely distributed 
than the rest, comes last by himself. With the Western Plains group are 
included the K^ithia, Hans, and Khagga, for whom I have no separate figures: 
indeed it will be apparent from a pemsal of the following paragraphs that 
the figures for all theso minor castes in the wostem half of the Province are 
exceedingly imperfect. Not only are the lax use of the word Jat and the ill- 
defined nature of the line separating Jats from Rdjpxits already alluded to 
sources of great confusion, but many of these tribes have set up claims to an 
origin whicli shall connect them with the founder of the Mahomodan religion, 
or with some of the great Mahomedan conquerors. 
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■ Tims we find mauy of them returned or classed as Shekh, Mngbal, or what 
not; and the hgures of the Abstract alone ai’e exceedingly misleading. I have 
in each case tmaeavonred to separate the numbers thus returned, and to include 

« the figures thus given in the 
fc .xt, and not those of the tables, that should be referred to. Even these are 

SatJSifn ’ complete the 

tliis section is a subiect 

which I had hoped to examine, but which lack of time compels me to pass by 

^ tendency on the frontier and throughout 

Uie Salt-range _ Tract is to_ claim Ai-ab or Mughal, and in the rest of the 
Riovince to claim Rajput origin. The two groups of tribes which occupy the 
moimtain country of the Salt-range and the great plateaus of the W^tern 
Elams are the most interesting^ sections of the Panjdb land-owning classes, 

need the most careful examination, and would reward it with the richest 
return- 

462. The Karral (Caste No. 101).~The Karrfds are returned for Haxfira 

only; and 1 liave no information concerning them save what Major Wace gives 
m his Settlement Report of that district. He writes : The Karral country 
^consists of the Nara m the Abbott^bdd ^a/m7■. The KariAls were 

formerly the subjects of the Gakk]ia.rs> from whom they emancipated them- 
selves some two centimes ago Originally Hindus, thcii- conversion to Mdm 

o Thirty years ago their acfpiaintance with 

the Mahomedan faith was still slight; and though they now know more of 
r. more caretul to observe it, relics of their former Hindu faith are 

O f!? "fi f They are attached to their homes and 

their helds, which they cultivate simply and industriously. Eor the rest 

« eratty and cowardly.” M.ajor Wace further notes that the 

ivan-als are identical m origin and character with the Dhnnds.” Thi.s 
would make the Km-rfi s one of the Rdjpnt tribes of the hills lying along the 
left bank of the Jahlamj and I have been informed by a native officer that 
they claim Rajput origin. They are said too to have recently set up a claim 
to Rappi Mughal origin, in common with the Gakkhars; or, as a variety 
that their ancestor came from Kaydn, but wa.s a descendant of Alexander the 
Great I Blit the strangest story of all is that a queen of the great Rdja 
Rasalu of lanj^ folklore had by a paramour of the scavenger class four 
sons, beo, ieo, Gheo, and Kara, Lorn v/hom are respectively descended the 
Sleds, liwdni^ Ghobas, and Kamils. They intermarry with Gakkhars, 
baiyads, and .Dhuuds. 

463. The Gakkhar (Caste No. 68) .-The Gakkhars aa-o the ancient nilers 
of the noi them portion of the cis-Indus Salt-range Tract, just as are the 

* Frtionof the same tract; and it appears 

piobablu that tiiey at cue tiino overran Kashuur, even if they did not foimd a 
dynasty there. Thmr nwn i . « u ^ 

of the Kaj 
and Tibet 

cWveu back to K.ihiil whence they entered^ the Panjfib in company with 

This last is certainly witrue, 
foi herishtah relates that in 1008 Mahmud was attacked by a Gakkhar arm^ 
111 the neighbourhood of Peshawar. Sir Lepol Griffin thinks that they Avere 
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GojrAt ... ••• 

Shahpur 

no 

10,667 

9,920 

76 

114 

124.834 

93,866 

18,029 

48,485 


488 

1,745 

893 

10,266 

4 

1 

1 

1 

8 

7 



Multan ... ••• 



2,399 

1,406 

616 

236 

7,696 

2,493 

1,316 

180 

... 




11,230 

489 

1 

1 

... 


.7hang 

... 

"*14 

7 

2,860 

16,64.3 

27 

368 

... 

... 

MoniKOtnoTy 


626 


051 

112 

108 

6 



Mnzawargarh 

... 

66 






Dexah Ismail Khan ... 


6 

825 

... 



”99 




Derail Ghazi Khan ... 
Dannu 


6 

60 

286 

20,008 
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1::: 

PoshAwar ... 

Hazara 

Kohat 

6 

10,288 

242 

4,618 

18 

or,446 
66,606 
16,163 

309 

000 

4 

191 

803 

24 

27 



14,305 

Britinhi Territory 

10,418 

26,789 

582,457 

1,245 

38,126 

18,839 

1,551 

49,889 

89,647 



14 


11 



8,47B 

86 

... 

PatiMa 




6 


185 


... 

NAhha . ... 



412 

• •• 




3,815 


... 

Kapnrthala ... 


... 





189 

1,048 


J.(nd ... 


... 

... 

• •• 




1,C09 


.Hi 

Farid kot ... 

... 


Ji 


... 



76 

... 


Male! Kotla 


... 

4 

1 



r.. 


847 

•»« 


Kalsia 


... 

1 

• tf 







Total Hast. Plains ... 



488 

... 

11 

6 

... 

14,006 

1,084 

... 








16,612 

4 



BahAwalpnr 

... 


... 







Mandi 

Chavnba 




... 

... 




::: 


NAhau 

BilAepur ... 

NAlagarh ... 

z 




::: 

::: 

... 




Total Hill States ... 



... 


... 

... 




14,306 

Britiah Territory 

10,418 

[26,789 

632,457 

488 

582,855 

1,245 

86,126 

11 

86,137 

18,889 

Q 

1.561 

16,612 

49,388 

14,099 

89,647 

1,084 

Native States ... 
Province 

10,413 

126,789 

1,245 

18,843 

18,168 

68,487 

40.731 

14,805 
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Dominant Tribe.*! for Districts and States. 
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1 

55 
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16 
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0 

31 
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66 

40 

33 

36 

71 
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,..j 

1 
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10 

17 

27 
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... 
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... 



... 
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1 

1 
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‘2 

5 

3 

6 
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1 
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5 

49 

63 
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6 
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!! 4 
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1 

4 

50 
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6 

.... 
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6 

33 

40 
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78 
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7 

8 
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3 
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. 
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... 


... 

22 

10 
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18 
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. 

1 ... 





... 

31 
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18,924 


17 
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175 « 

.. ... 

3 ... 



,, 


... 

82 
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93,442 


19 


19 1 

. 

1 
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U5 


116 24 

... 2 
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... 
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2 
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3 

6 
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1 

20 
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4 
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,, 
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'1 
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. 
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. 
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03 


3 
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... 
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1 

166 ... 

. 


... 

... 


... 


23 
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60,9*48 

26 

li 
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1 

108 1 


1 ... 


... 


... 

... 
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349 



206, 

... 

89 


, 89 . 

. . 


... 

... 


... 


1 

90 

il6,a99 

3,765 

563,417 

1 

1 

28 


80 2 

1 1 ... 

3 8 

2 

1 

a 

... 

12 

20 

24 

m 

1 
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6 

34 

30 
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1 
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2 

31 
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60 

71 
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1 
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, 


... 
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9 
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... 



8 
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... 
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23 
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1 
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11 
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Dchli. 

Guvgaon. 

Ktu-nfil. 

Hissar. 

Rohtak. 

Sivsa. 

■Anibala. 

LudhiAna. 

Jalandhar. 

Hushydrptir. 

Kangra. 

Amritsar. 

Gurddspiu*. 

Shilkot. 

Lahore, 

Onjrrtnwa.la, 

Fii'ozpur. 

.Tlnwalpiudi. 

Jahlani, 

GrcriU. 

Shalipar. 

Multan. 

Jhaiig. 

Montgomoi^. 

Muzatllargttrh. 

Perah Ismail Khan, 
Pevah CJJmzi Khan, 
Banna. 

PeshAtvar. 

Hazara. 

KohiU- 

British Territory, 

PatiAla. 

NAbha. 

Kapnrthala. 

Jiml. 

Faridkot. 

Malcr iCotlfi. 

Kulsia. 

Total .East, Plains 

BahAwalpuv. 

Maridi. 

Chamba, 

Nftban. 

Bilaspur. 

NAiagarh. 

Total Hill Btates. 
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PANJAB CASTES. 

emigrants from KhorMii who settled in the Panjdb not later than 3Oft; 
A D., a.nd points out that, like the Persians and unlike the other tribes^ oi 
the neighbourhood, they are still Shiahs. It is at any rate certam that they 
held their present possessions long before the Mahomedan invasion of I’ldia. 
Ferishtah Avrites of them dming Muhammad GhorPs invasion m 12Ub 
A.D. 

“ Oiirinff the resldouce of Muhammad Ghori at Lahore on this occasion, the Ghakto who 
inhabit the country along the hanks of the Nflab up to the foot of the mountains of K.i^'alik, 
exercised unheard of cruelties on the Muliammadans and cut off the cominunication between the 
ni prcviJQces of Peshawar and Multan. These Ghakkars were a raco oL wilparbarmns, Without 
“ either rolij?ion or morality. It was a ciLstom among them as soon as a female child was born, to 
« carrv her t^o the door of the house and there proclaim aloud, holding the child in One hand and a 
<< knife in the other, that any person who wanted a wife might take, her otherwise she was n:n- 
« mediatelv to ho put to death. By this means they had more me.n than women which occasioned 
the custom of having several husbands to one wife. When this w.ite was visited by one of her 
« husbands she left a mark at the door, which being observed by any of the other Inisbands, he with- 
« drew till the signal was taken away. This barbarous people continued to make incursions on the 
u Muhammadans tUl in the latter end of this king’s reign their chieftain was converted to tho true 
faith while a captive. A great part of those mountaineers, having very Lttle notionany 
relisrioiu wore easily induced to adopt the tenets of the time faith ; at the same time most of the 

infidels who inhabited tho mountains between Ghazni and the Indus were also converted, some 
“ by force and others by persuasion, and at the present day (1609 A,0.) they continue to profess 
“ the faith of IsUm. Briggs^ FerisMahi/i^^ f. 

The Galckhars howeve.v did not hesitate to assassinate Muhammad Ghori 
on his retmn from Lahore. 

General Cxinnlngham identifies the Gakkhars with the Gargaridse of 
Dionysius, and holds them to be deBcendants of the great Yueti or Takhari 
Scythians of the Ah&v tribe, who moved from Hyrkauia to Abiy^n on the 
Jalilam under either Darius Hystaspes (circa. 600 B.C.), or still earlier under 
one of the Scytho-Paxthian Kings. The whole origin and early history of 
the tribe will be found discussed at pages 2?^ to 33, Vol of the Arehajolo- 
gical Itoports, and at pages 574 to 581 of Griffin^s /^afijdb Chiefs ;^while 
much information as to then early history is given in Brandreth’s Settle¬ 
ment Report of the Jahlam District. As Mr. Thomson says: riie 

Turanian origin of the Gakkhars is highly probable ; but the rest of the 
theory is merely a plausible surmise. On the whole there seems little use in 
o going beyond the sober narrative of Ferishtah, who represents the Gakkhars 
ts a brave and savage race, living mostly in the hills, with little or no religion, 
and much given to polyandry and infanticide. They have now, in 
apparent imitation of the Awdns, set up a claim to IMnghal origin ; and 
niany of the Rdwalpindi Gakkhars returned themselves as Mughals, while 
I am told that some of tho Gakkhars of Chakwal entered themselves as 
'.R^i3puts. 

464. At present the Gakkhars are practically confined to the Rawal¬ 
pindi, Jahlam, and Hazara Districts, where they are found all along the 
plateaus at the foot of the lower Himfdayas, from the Jahlam to Haripur 
in Hazara. To the figures given in Table VIII-A should be added 1,543 
persons who returned themselves in Rawalpindi as Mughal Gakkhar, and 
perhaps 4,549 others who returned themselves as Mughal Kayfuii, of whom 
S,861 were in Rawalpindi, 592 in Jahlam, and 93 in Kolidt. This would 
raise the total number of Gakkhars to 31,881, of whom about half are in 
Rawalpindi. They are described by Mr. Thomson as compact, sinewy, and 
vigorous, but not ’ large boned j making capital soldiers and the best light 
cavah-y in Upper India; proud and self-respecting, but not first-class 
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agnculuirists ; with no contempt for labour, since many work as coolies^on 
the railway ; bat preferring service in the army or police. Their race feeling 
is strong, and a nilo of inheritance disfavours Gakkhars of the^ half-blood. 
Colonel Cracroft notes that they refuse to give their daughters in marriage 
to any other class except Saiyads, that they keep tlieir women very strictly 
secluded, and marry only among the higher Efijputs, and among them only 
when they cannot find a suitable match among themselves. Some their 
principal men are very geidlemanly in their bearings ^ and show^ unmistake'" 
ably their high origin and breeding. They still cling to their traditions 
and, though the Sikhs reduced them to the most abject poverty, are looked 

' up to in the district as men of Iiigh rank and 
position, and in times of commotion they would 
assuredly take the lead one way or the other. 
Thus the character of the savage Gargai'S"^^ 
seems to have been softened and improved by 
time. The Gakkhars do not seem always to 
have returned their clans, which are very well 
marked. I give in the margin the figures for 
a few of the largest. Their local distribution 
in the Tahlam District is fully described in Mr. Thomson's Settlement Eeporfc. 

465. The Awan (Caste No. 12). —The Awfins, with whom have been 
included all who returned themselves as Q-utbslidhi, are essentially a tribe of 
the Salt-range, where they once held independent possessions of very con¬ 
siderable extej-it, and in the western and central portions of which they 
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lokandr^l 

Firozal 

Adm^l 

SovaDgal 


'7,117 

2,668 

1,822 

1,801 

1,681 






Awan 

J'ats. 


Hushyarpur 

... 2,4.00 

Derail Ismail 

Lahore 

... 831 

Khan 

■ Gajrainvala 

6 X1 

Derail Ghazi 

Jahlam 

668 

Khan 

Oiijrat 

... 715 

Bannu 

Multati 

... 1.178 

Other places 

Jhaiig 

Muzatl'argarh 

... 669 

... 2,017 

Total ..,2 


... 8,44t4i 


,30,015 


term Jat which in those parts means 


are still the dominant race. 
They extend along the W'hole 
length of the range from Jahlam 
to the Indus, and arc found in 
great numbers throughout the 
whole country beyond it up to 
the foot of the Sulemfms and 
the Safod Koh ; though in 
Trans-Indus Bannu they partly 
and in Debra Ismail almost 
wholly disappear from our 
tables, being included in the 
not very much more than eat era. 


1,015 

9,147 

2,015 


Thus we find among* the Jats of our table.s no fewer than 30,015 who returned 
Awan as their tribe and who should probably be classed as Aw^n, of whom 
the details are given in the margin. 

The eastern limits of their position a dominant tribe^ coincide approxi¬ 
mately with the western border ot‘ the Chakwal and Find Dacian Khan 
iahdls- They have also spread eastwards along the foot of the hills as far east 
as the Sutlej, and southwards down tlie river valley into Multan and Jhang. 
They formerly held all the plain country at foot of the westcni Salt-range, 
but have been gradually driven up into the hills by Patlit^ins advancing from 
the Indus and Tiwilnas from the Jahalm. 

Their story is that they are descivnded from Qutb Shah of Ghazni, him¬ 
self a descendant of Ali, the son-in-law of Mahomet, but by a wife other 
than the Prophet^s daughter, who came from Hirat about 1036 A.D. and 
settled in the neighbourhood of Peshawar. Thence they spread along the 
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B»lt-ranp- 0 , forming independent clans by wbora the Chief of Kfilfibfig'h was 
acknowledged as the head of the tribe. Mr. Brandretb is of opinion that 
they are more probablv “ descendants of the Bactrian Greeks driven south 
“ from Ballch by Tnrtm- hordes, and turning from Hirat to India, ” and that, 
they entered the Pan jab not more than some 250 years ago as a _ conquering 
army under leaders of their own, and dispossessed the Jaiijua .RhjputBof the 
Snlt-nmge country. (jGii6r<il Cuuning’hainy on tliG otlior lia.n(l, is iiicliuGu to 
identify thoixi with Jud) wlioiD. Bdibar moiitioiis as boitig descctided froio 
the same ancestor the Jatijvias and occupying- the western Salfc-raiige at 
the time of his invasion, and who were so called fi-oin the old name of .Mount 
Sakesar whioh is stilUlie tribal centre of the Aw&i race. He would niake 
both the AwAns and ttie Janjuas Anuwifin or descendants of Ann ; and thinks 
it probable that they held the plateaus which lie north of the Salt-rang-e 
the time of the Indo-Seyihian invasion wliicli drove them southwards to take 
refup-e in the mountains. {Archaeological Beports, Vol. II, page 

B^bar describes the Jud and Janjuas as having-been from of old the lords 
of the vSa.lt-range and of the plain country at its foot between the Indus and 
the Jahlam, and mentions that their minor Chiefs were called .Mahk, a title 
still used by the headmen of those parts. The J^andhar Awans state that 
they came into that district as followers of one of the early Emperors of Hehlx 
who brought them wi.th him from the Salt-range ; and'it is not impossible 
that they may have accoinpanicd the forces of Babar, Many of them 
were in former times in the imperial service at Dehli, keeping up at the sam :• 
time their connection with their Jalandhar homes. It is almost certain thai 
Mr. Brandreth^s theory is incorrect. The Avfim have been almost the sole 
o( 3 cnpaiits of the .Mianw41i Salt-range Tract for the last 600 years, Mr. 
Thomson considers the whole question in sections 76-74 of his Jahlam Settle- 
.ment Bejwt, and adduces many strong reasons in support of his eondnsion 
that/ (lie Aw&ns are a Jat race who came through the passes west of Derah 
Ismilal Khan and spread nortliwards to the country near Sakesar, a conclusion 
towards which some of the traditions of Derah Ismfiivl Khan also are said to 
poin t. I may add that some of the Awrms of Gujr^it ap said to trace their 
origin from Sindh. Major Wace also is inclined to give the Awdns a, Jat 
orin-in. In the genealogical tree of the Kfilab%h family which used to be the 
clnef family of the tribe, in which tree their descent is traced from Guth 
Siirih, several Hindu names, sucli as Rai Harkaran, occur immediately below 
the name of Qutb Sh^h. The Aw^ns still employ Hindu Brahnians a.s 
family priests. 

466. Mr. 'rhomson describes the Awdns as frank and pleasing in their 
manners, but vindictive, violent, and given to faction ; strong and broad 
dionldered, but not tall ; sti-enuous but slovenly cultivators ; a.nd essentially 
a peasant race. Colonel Davies thinks scarcely more favourably of them. 
He writes : “ The Awtins are a biuve higb-sphited race but withal exceeding- 
‘‘ ly indolent. In point of character there is little in them to admii'e ; headstrong 
and irascible to an unusual degree, and prone to keeping alive old feuds, they 
“ are constantly in liot water ; their quamls leading to atrays and their affrays 
fc nnfrcquently ending in bloodshed. As a seGoff against this it must 
“ be allowed that their manners are frank and engaging, and although they 
» cannot boast of the truthfulness of other hill tribes, they are remarkably 
“ free from crime. ” Air. Steedman says : “ The Awilns hold a high, but 
“ not the highest place among the tribes of the llawalpindi District. As a rule 
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Kbolclmr 

Madhwill 

Khattar 

Kal^b^Vn 

Rohan 

Jand 


18,388 

11,903 

.1.1,278 

11,166 

8,394 

6,288 
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8 . 
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10 . 

11 . 
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Babkal ... 
Klmrtina... 
Darh^l ... 
Gtilshalu... 
Kang 

Cliah^in ,.. 


6,118 

6,105 

5,299 

3,4.50 

2,979 

2,326 
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“ they do not give tUcir daughters in marriage to f'f, 

cliiidren of a low-easto woman by an Awan are not 
In .Tablam their position would scarcely seem, to he so high as m Eawalmi di, 
as MV. Thomson describes them as distinctly belonging to 
peasant class, as opposed to the Gakkhars and .Tanjuas who are ^a/iu,oi g ^ 

The hkWrj .1 tho AwS™ i. .k«Mhed by Sir 

--:-----bave retnnied very few large 

suh-divisions. 1 give the 
figures for some of the largest 
in tlie margin. Of the Kho- 
khav 5,663 are in Rawalpindi, 
3,362 in Jahlam, 3,949 in 
Shdhpur, 3,438 in Bannu, and 
3,301 in Ha.zdra ; while of tho 
Khattar 10,916 are in Rawal¬ 
pindi. These men are probably really Khattars and Kholdiars rather than 
.Awfins, but have returned themselves thus in pursuance of the tradition of all 
the three tribes having a common origin. ^ 

467. The Khattar (Caste.. No. 162). -The Khattars are a tribe which 
claims Idnship with the Awdns, and to bo, like them and the western 
descended from one of the sous of Outb Shah Qurcslu o Ghazm. ^ 

Aw^ns tio not always admit the relationsliip, and the Khattars are said omi 
to claim Rfiiput origin. Mr. Steedman however accepts their Awan origin, 
and taystha?anA5au admits it, but looks upon the Khattars as an mfermr 
section of the tribe to whom he will not give /hmghters m mm^^ 
Sir Lepcl Griifin, who relates the history of the principal Khattai f-imih.s 

at pages 561 to 569 of his Panjdb Chiefs, TAtowSi 

inlibitants of KhorMn who came to India with the <^idy 
invaders. But Colonel Craeroft notes that tho Khattars of Rawalpindi si, 
retain marriaj^e customs which point to an Indian origin ; and they tu^m- 
1,"“ . iWition ol b.™. Wm,o» out «t thei, ‘"f 
near Attak into AfgMnistdu, and returning thence with the aiurns _ . 
Muhammad Ghori. General Cumiinghara, on the other hand, would j 

them with a branch of the Kator, CidaritiB, or little Yuc•hi, from whom 
also are descended and who.se early history is related m section 486. .' 

M£ePorh,Vol. n, page 80). They now hold the tract knovvn by tl eu 
name wWch eW,ends on both sides of the^Kdla Chitta Pabir from the Inctos o he 
boundary of th-j Rawalpindi and from Usimin Kter on the ^ 

Khair-i-Murat hills on the south, and which they arc said to have laLcn 
G4j.r, md Awim. The flsures of Tablo VIII-A a™ L 0 ,^“ 

Khattars of Rg,walpiudi have returned themselves as Awfins. ^ 

itading of Awfm no fewer than 11,378 persons have shown heir clan as 
Khattan of whom all but 363 arc in the Rawalpindi f 
up the total numbers for the Province to 13,a33. Their 

“ The Khattars enjoy an unenviable notoriety m regard to crime, liui 
“ tract has always been one in which heavy crime has flourished; they are bad 
“ aericulturists, extravagant in tkeir habits, keep baw4s and 
“ often backward in paying their revenue. _ They do not allow 
“ to inherit excepting in cases of intermarriage with merabeis or the tauyy 
“ and even then only for some sjiecial reason.^’ On this Steedman notes 
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Khokhaes. 

(Small numbers omitted in the details but included 
in the totals.) 


PiSTBicr OB State. 

Caste 

Khokhar. 

Caste 

Rdjput. 

Caste 

Jat. 

Total, 

Rohtak 


27 

1,676 

1,703 

Sirsa 

. .. 

1,100 

276 

1,376 

Jalandhar... 


8,682 


8,682 

Amritsai' ... 

' 9 

3,016 

134 

3,159 

Gurdaspxir... 

• N « 

1,786 

1,310 

3,095 

Sialkot 


1,870 

1,243 

8,113 

Lahore 


8,849 

2,184 

10,533 

Gajriewala 

♦ * « 

961 

3,767 

4,728 

Firozpur ... 


2,404 

427 

2,831 

K^walplndi 

’438 

295 

161 

894 

Jablam 

1,745 

2,208 

2,011 

6,964 

Gujrat 

393 

6,208 

1,745 

7,346 

Sh^hpup ... 

10,265 

4,524 

1,800 

18,589 

Multaa 

7,696- 

236 

963 

8,896 

Jliang 

11,239 

6,606 

6,040 

22,884 

Montgomery 

2,866 

1,058 

2,157 

6,081 

Mazaffiargarh ,,, 

951 

18 

2,937 

8,906 

Derail Ismail Khan ... 

. t 4 

20 

8,013 

8,033 

Derail Ghazi Khan 


12 

4,690 

4,702 

Bannu ... 


70 

1,115 

1,185 

Kapdrtbala 

k • t 

2,375 

10 

2,385 

Bahawalpur 

. , , 

6,310 


6,310 

British Territory 

36,126 

45,731 

42,U0 

123,967 

Katxve States 

11 

9,649 

221 

0,881 

.Province ... 

36,137 

55,380 

42,331 

133,848 

Add Awau Khokhar ... 

... 

... 

... 

18,888 

Gpand Total 


... 

... 

162,236 , 


Since then they have become more civilised and less addicted to deeds of 
violence. Socially the Khattars hold an intermediate place, ranking below 
(•Jakkhars, Awans, G hebas, Jodras, and other high class K-ajputs/'^ 

468, The Khokhar (Caste No. 58).—The figures of Table VUIA under 
the head Khokhar only represent a fraction of the Khokhars in the Panjdb. 
The Khokhars are ordinarily considered a Eajput tribe, and most of the 

_^_ __: Khokhars of the central 

districts have so return¬ 
ed themselves. Many 
of the Khokhars of the 
western districts again, 
and all those of the 
frontier, have been re¬ 
turned as Jats; while 
only in the Rawalpindi 
and Multan divisions 
are separate figures 
shown for the Khokhar 
caste. How far this in¬ 
clusion is due to Kho¬ 
khars having actually 
returned themselves as 
Rajput or Jat by caste 
and Khokhar by tribe, 
and how far to the action 
of the divisional offices, 
I cannot say exactly till 
the detailed clan tables 
are ready But from 
local enquiry it would 
appear that Khokhars 
did veiy generally return 
themselves as Jats or 
Rdjputs, especially the 
latter, and Mr. Tliomson 
tells mo thaf) in Find 
Dadan Khfm the JaJ 
Khokhars are said to be 
entirely distinct from 

the Rfijput Khokhars. The figures in the margin show those who are returned 
as Khokliar, R^ijput Khokhar, and Jat Khokhar respectively. In, the east of 
the Panjab Khokhars appear to be admittedly of Eajpiit origin, though in 
J^ilandhar at least they are said to intermarry rather with their own clan, 
Shekhs, Awans, and the like, than with their Rc^jput neighbours. But iu the 
v/est the Khokhars have set up a claim to be descended from Muhammad the 
eldest son of Uiitb Shah of Ghazni, the traditional ancestor , of the Aw^ns ; 
and the claim is often admitted by the Awdns themselves, though of course 
as mythical as the Awan's own story. Thus no fewer than 18,388 men, of 
whom the detail has already been given in section 466, have returned them¬ 
selves as Awdn by caste and Khokhar by clan, and should probably he counted 
as Khokhars and added to the figures given above. Mr. Barkley points out 
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that the amals of Jaisalmer given by Major Tod narrate the quarrels 
between the Khokhais and the Bhattis of Jaisahner long before the time of 
Mahomet; though I should add that Major Tod thinks Khokhar may be a 
misreading for Gsikkhar. Major Tod gives Khohra as one of the clans of the 
Esther lldjputs. In Bahawalpnr I find that 2,412 of the Khokhar Eajputs 
have returned their main tribe as Bbatti. On the whole it would appear 
most probable that they are really R^ijpdts, perhaps not of the purest descent; 
while the low repute in which Eajputs are held on the frontier would account 
for the rise of the claim to Onreshi origin, which would quickly Bpread among 
a Miisalmfe tribe. In Sirsa, where the prohibition against marriage out of 
the caste is very strictly observed, the Khokhars intermarry with the local 
Rdjptit tribes. Sir Lepel Griffin indeed separates the Khokhar Edjputs from 
those Khokhars who claim kindred origin with the Awdna; but it is doubtful 
whether this is allowable, for the Awfo tradition is apparently spreading, 
even among those Khokhars who are still recognised as Efijputs throughout 
the country side. At the same time the Khokhars are so widely spread, and 
have been at one time or another so powerful that Khokhar is almost as 
favourite a name as Bhatti for the clans of the lower castes in the Banj^b 
and it may be that there is a distinct Khokhar caste apart from the Khokhar 
RdjputS; just as both are certainly distinct from the Khokha,r Chuhras. 
Coionel Davies notes .that many of the social customs of the Khokhars of 
Shahpiir denote Hindu origin; and this would be quite decisive against the 
Qutb Shtihi myth. 

469, The Khokhars are most numerous along the valleys of the Jalilam 
and Chan^b, and especially in the Jhang and Shdhpnr districts ; but they are 
also foi d, though in smaller numbers, on the lower Indus and the Satin j, 
and especially in Lahore, and also all along the foot of the hills from the 
Jahlam to the Satluj. Find D^dan Khan is said to have talrnn its name from 
a Khokhar Chief who founded it and was E^ja of those parts in the time of 
Jahfvngir ; and the history of the family, which at one time possessed some 
importance, and of the struggles between the Janjuas and the Khokhars for 
the possession of the tract, is told at pages SSOj'f of Griffin^s Panjdb Chiefs, 
In jhang too they once ruled over an extensive tract lying east of the Jalilan\. 
The Khokhars of Gujr^t and Sialkot have a tradition that they were origin¬ 
ally settled at Garb Kar^nah, which they cannot identify,^ apd were ejected 
'^^3 by Tamerlane ^ and that they then went to Jammu, whence they spread along 
the hills; and the concentration of the Khokhars of the plains on the Jahlam 
and the Chan^ib, and ;the wide diffusion of those of the sub-montane tract, 
lend some colour to the theory that they spread downwards from the hills, 
and not upwards from the south. In Akbar^s time the Khokhars were shown 
as the principal tribe of the Dasuya parganah of Hiishyarpur; and the 
Mahomeclan historians tell us that the Khokhars held Lahore and were power¬ 
ful in the Upper BSri Bodh at the time of Taimur^’s invasion.^ 

The Khokhars of Shdhpur are said to he split up into innumerable clans, 
among whom the Nissowdna, notorious for their thieving propensities and 
geneTally lawless character, are alone important; but in Jhang Mr. Steedman 
describes the Khokhars as among the best of the agnciiltural classes, harcL. 
working, thrifty, and not given to crime. 

» Mr. Steeclmaxi suggests Koh ICeriJna, lying south of Shahpur, in the Jhang district, 

9 The English Editors generally suggest Gakichar as an emendation: probably because they do 
not know the word Khokhar. 
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470. The Kharral (Caste No. 77). 


KKABRAI/S. 

'(Small u-u.mbers oua'ittcid in tlio details, but included 
in the totals.) 


Distbio'ts. 


Sirsa 

Amritrtar ... 
Lahoro 
(^njranw^a 
Firozpup ,,. 
MulUn ... 

Jluing 
Montgomery 
Derail IsmaM Khan 
Ba)»d,walpur 
Bi'itish Torritory 
Native Statens 
Province ,.. 


IfHABEAliS. 


Kharral. 

Jat. 

1 Rajiuit. 

Totae. 


35 

2,026 

2.061 

... 

1,001 

... 

1,001 

70 

6,992 

35 

6,097 

.. 

8,070 

4,470 

7,540 

... 

1,441 

278 

1,719 

2,492 

364 

600 

3,356 

489 

673 

2,064 

3,216 

16,643 

2,361 

3,444 

21,448 

... 

1,300 


1,300 

... 

237 

i642 

2,279 

18,839 

18,682 

14,242 

51,663 

6 

237 

2,042 

2,286 

18,845 j 

18,819 

16,284 

63,918 


-The Kliarrals would appear to be 
a tme Eijput tribe, 
though a very consider^ 
able portion of them 
have been returned as 
Jat. The figures in the 
margin show the total 
number returned under 
the several headings of 
Jat, Rc 4 jput, and Khar- 
raJ. Of the K^ljput 
Kharrals of Bahdwalpur 
1,613 have returned 
theirraain tribe as Bhatti 
The few Kharrals of 
J^ilandhar are there re¬ 
cognised as Rajputs, and 
the Kharrals of Mont- 
gomeiT claim descent 
from Ilaja Karan. They 
are found in large num- 
hors only alon^' the 
valley of the Ravi, from, 
its junction with the Chan^b to the boundary between Lahore and Mont- 
g^omery ; while a few have spread up the Deg river into the Lahore and 
' Gitjriiuwdla and smaller numbers are found all along the Satluj valley 
as high up as Iirozpur. The tribes of this portion of the Riivi are divided 
into two classes, the Groat Ravi tribes and the Irittle Ravi tribes. The 
former are pastoral rather than agricultural, and include the Kharrals, 
Kathias, and many the great tribes of Mahomedan Jafe. They look down 
upon tlie little Ravi tribes who live within their limits, and who are agri¬ 
cultural rather than pastoral, consisting of Ardins, Kambohs, and similar 
tribes common iii the Eastern Panjdb. The great Riivi tribes are notorious 
for their propensity to cattle-stealing, and among them a young man is not 
allowed to wear a turban or to marry a wife till he shows by stealing a 
buffalo that be is able to support her, while a headman who has not a number 
of dependants ready to steal for or with him is popularly known as an 
orphan.^’' 

471. Among the tribes of the great ,Ravi the Khaii-als are the most 
nortnernly and one of the most imporiant. They are themselves divided into 
two factions, the upper Rdvi and lower Ravi, the head-quarters of the latter 
being at Kot Kam^lia. The two are at hitter feud, and the only tie between 
them is their hatred of their common enemy, the Si4l Rajputs of Jhang, 
The KamS,iia Khan-als rose to some prominence in the time of Alamgir, and 
still hold remains of grant.’^ then made them, but the upper Kharrals arc now 
the more powerful branch oi* the two. The Kharrals have ever been notorious 
for turbulence, and Mr. Piirscr^s Montgomery Report contains details of 
their doings before and under Sikh rule, while the history of the family is 
narrated in full at pages 509/ of GrilFin^s Pan/dfy Chiefs. They tiaoe their 
origin from one Bhupa a descendant of Rflja Karan, who settled at TJchh and 
was there converted by Makhdfim Slidh Jahruiia. .Prom TJchb they moved 
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up to their present toTitory; There are now very few in the Multin district; 
hut the fact of their being foniid along the Satluj, though in finiall numbers 
only^ lends vSorne support to the story of their having come upwards from 
below. Captain Elphinstone thus describes the Kharrals in his Giigaxra 
K-eport 

** Tlic * Kliarrals ^ arc the most noi'thernly of the * Great Eavi' tribes. ^ They occtii)y^ a great 
portion of the land between Gugaira and the hahore district, on both sides of tho riverj and 
“ extend some distance into t ie Giijranwala district. In turbulence and conrage they have been 
always considered to excel all the otbors except the ICathias ; hut the tract occluded by them, 
bas teen gradual ly denudod by the rapid extension of cultivation, of what fomierly constitutes! 

“ their greatest strength,—heavy disturbances, tberofore, they bave had at niore 

“ .recent periods to evacuate their own lands on the approach of large military forces, thus 
** sustnining much damage by the destruction of their viragos. Their m<)Bt celebrated leader, 

** Ahmad Khan, who was billed in September 1857 by a detachmeTit under Caxjtain Blaclc, headed 
the combmcd tribes, however, in no less than live insurrectionB, Which to a certain extent all 
proved suCcesaful, their chief object-—the xdundcr of the Khatris and Hindus—having usually 
boon accomplished at the expense of a moderate fine imposed on them under the name of 
“ ‘ Ka’/ariina,^ after the conclusion of peace. This success had sxnmd bis renowui far and wide, 
and had given him a great influence over the whole of the ‘ Great llavi,* as w’aa proved by the 
“ outbreak of 1857, which appears to have been mainly planned and organized by him. In 
stature the Kharrals are generally above the average height, their features are very marked, and 
their activity and enttiirance are remarkable. Like all the other Jats they, protend to a de.sceUt 
'■ from tho llijpdts, and like that class look down with some contempt upon men who tiaiidle the 
plough. The cultivation in tbeii' villages is, therefore, almost exclusively left to the Vysiw^us 
and inferior castes, the Kharral xuoprietora contenting themselves with realizing their share ()f 
the produce. They only posses;? land in tracts inundated by the rivers, mere well •cultivation 
“ being too laboriou'? a task oven for their dependants.'^ 

Mr* Purser adds that they are wasteful in marriage expenditure^ liospi- 
table to travellers^ thievish, and with little taste for agriculture ; and that they 
still follow many Hindu customs^ especially on the occasion of rnaiTiao;e. In 
Lahore they appear to bear a no better character than in Montgomeij ; and 
there is a Persian proverb : The Dogar, the Bhatti^ the Wattu^ and the 

Kiiarral are all rebellious and ought to be slain/^ Sir Lepel Griffin 
writes of them.: Through all historic times the .Kharrals have been a 

‘^turbulent; savage, and thievish tribe, ever impatient of control, and 
delighting in strife and plunder. More fanatic than otlier Mahomedan 
tribes^ they submitted with the greatest reluctance to Hindu rule; and 
it was as niueh as Diwfoi S^Avan Mai and the Sikhs could do to restrain them; 
for whenever an organised force Avas sent against them they retired into the 
marshes and tldck jungles, where it Avas almost irnpossibte to fdl'low them/^ 
In Gujirinwala they are said to be idle^ troublesome^ had cultivators and 
notorious thieveS; their persons generally tall and handsome, and their habits 
nomad and prjedatory/^ 

472, The Kathla, Khagga, and Hans,— The Kdthia is another of the 
Great Ravi tribes, and comes next in importance among them to the Kharrak 
It is not shown incur tables as a separate ca.ste, and nobodjy seems to have 
returned himself as Kathia. But there are 3,878 men in Montgomery and 
1,97‘^ in Multlin who have returned their casjfe as PiuiAvdr ; and as the Katbias 
claim to be Punwfir Rajputs, and Avere so entered in the settlement, it is 
bable that these are the Kfithias. Tiiis is-the explanation given by the Deputy 
Commissioner of Montgomery after local inquiry. These men have been in- 
chided under the head Rajput in our tables. The Kathias are almost conEned 
to the Rivi valley of the Multdn and Montgomery districts ; but t^ey hold a 
considerable area in the south of Jhang, AAdiich they are said to have acquired 
from tlie Siitl in return for aid afforded to the latter against the Nawfih of 
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Multan. They are supposed to be the same people as the Kathsei, who in tbeir 
stronghold of Sangala so stoutly resisted the ^nctorious army of Alexander. 
The question is elaborately discussed by General Cunningham at pages 3B to 42 
of volume II of his Arehmlogieal Reports^ and in Volume I; pa^es 101^^ of 
Tod'^s lidjasthcin {Madras Reprint^ 1880). Captain Elpbinstone tnus describes 
them in his Montgomery report :— 

Tlie remarkable fact thai a people called * Kathaioi ^ ocoxipied a part of tlie Gugaira distriot 
“wben Alexander invaded the Fan^ab, invests the Kathia tiibo with a peculiar interest. After much 
enquiry on ihe subject, I have come to the conclusion that the Katbias of the present dajy have a 
** strong claim to be considered tho descendants of the same * Kathaioi ’ who so gallantly resisted the 
^"Macedonian conqueror. Their own account of their origin is,of c-purae, far different. Like all 
.Tats they take a particular pride in tracing their descent Irom a Kaji>ut pinnce about the time of 
""their conversion to Muhammadanism under the Emperor Akbar. But an examination of their 
"" alleged pedigree shows that, like many other popular traditaons of this kind, this account of their 
"" origin must be altogether fictitious. They state that a prince named ‘ Khattyareigning in 
Rajputana, was compelled to yield up one of his sisters in marringe to the Emperor of Dehli, 
"" After brooding for some time over this great outrage to Rajput honour, ho contrived to assemble 
“ a large army with whicli he attacked the imperial forces : he was, liowever, overcome by 
"" superior nnmhers, and was made a prisoner after nearly all his adherents Imd been ?laiu. .He vyas 
then conducted with great hononr to the Court of Dehli, where the Emperor treated him with 
“kindness, and at last induced him to embrace the Muhammadan faith, and placed under his charge 
"" an important post near the Court. Some time afterwards ho was sent witli a force to subdue a 
‘"portion of the Ravi tribes who had risen in msurrection, and after conquering tliem was so much 
"" attracted by the beauty of the country, that he remained and received a grant of the whole tract 
“for himself and his descendants. All the Kathias claim descent from this prince, but, unfortnuate- 
‘"ly for the credibility of this story, tho only way that his 8,000 descendants manage to arrange the 
""matter is by assuming that the prince had no les.s than 150 sons j whilst in a pedigree prepared by 
“the chief raMsi of the tribe, in which the increase of offspring in the different gonomtions is 
""arranged with more accordance to probability, the lino is only broughl; down to a few of the princi-* 
“ pal families of the tribe. 

In their habits the Kathias differ little from tho other Jat tribes. Before the accession of 
“ Ranjifc Singh they lived chiefiy on cattle grazing and plunder. Like the Kharrals and Fattianaa 
"" they*still keep up Hindu ‘ who take a prominent part at all marriage festivity, an 

"‘ undoubted sign of their conversion to Muhammadanism having been of recent date. They are 
"" a handsome and sturdy race, and like nearly all Jats of the " Great Ravi ’ do not allow thou'children 
"‘of eitlier sex to marry until they have attained the age of xmherty, becauao, as they justly consideiv 
“ too early marriages would be detrimental to the ‘physique’ of the race. Their chief and favourite 
"‘ article of food is’buttermilk j the consumption of wheat among them is very inconsiderable.” 

Mr. Purser; however; gives a somewhat difEerent account of their migra¬ 
tions. He says :— 

“ The Katliias have been identified with the "Kathaioi’ of Alexander’s time. According to 
“ their account they are descended from R.4ja Karan,, Siirajhansi. Originally they resided in Bikiiner, 
“ whence they emigrated and founded tho State of Kathi/lwar. From there they went to Slrsa and 
“then to BaMwalpur. Next they crossed, over to Kahula and went onto Daira Dinpanah, Here they 
"" quarrelled with the .Bilochis and had to leave. They then settled at Mirah Sitii in Jhang. They 
“ stole the cattle of Alawal Khan of Kam/ilia, who was killed pursuing them, Saddat Yar K.hdu 
"" obtained the release of their k-adera (who wore imprisoned on account of this affair) on condition of 
"‘ their settling on the Rdvi, Thus the Kdthias obtained a footing in this district. They always held 
“by the Kamalia KhaiTaly, but plundered the others whenever they could get a chance. The 
“Kdthias are Punwar Rdjpiits. There are two main divisions; the Kathias projier, and the 
“ Baghelas.” 

This would make the Kathias of the K^vi immigrants from K{ithiaw&. 
But a Pandit of Gujaiit who was sent into the Pan jab by the Rdja of Jazd^iU; 
one of the principal Kd,thiawar StateS; to make enquiries on the subject; tells 
me that tlie K^thiawfo Ilfijputs; who also claim descent from Efija Karan, 
have a tradition that they came to their present territory from the Panj^b via 
Sindh and Kaeh. The Kfithia tradition is that they were driven out of Sarsa 
Eania; or the valley of the lower Ghaggar, about the time of Tamerlane^s 
invasion. 
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. The Khagga ancl IMns appear to have returned themselves as Oureshij 
and are deseribed in section 503 under the head Shekh. 

473. The Daudpotra (Caste No. 79).— The Ddddpotra are the reigning 
family of Bahawalpur, and usually claim to he Gureshi Arabs, though occasion¬ 
ally said to be R4iputs ; but all that is certain about their oiigin is that their 
ance.stor D5,ud Khlu was a Julilha by occupation, if not by caste. Besides the 
numbers shown in Table VIII A as UMdpotras, l,4<ai persons have returned 
themselves as Shekh Ddudpotra, of whom 1,387 are in the Multan district. 
The tribe is practically confined to Babfiwalpur and the nelghboui-ing portions ■ 
of MiiltUn, part of which was once included in the Bah^walpur State. 

Their fonnder D^ud Khan is said to have been the son of one Jdm Junjar 
of Shikdjpur, and brother of Muhammad the ancestor of the^ Kalhora dynasty 
of Sindh; while another story makes him a Wattu Raiput. Both acwunts 
are very probably false. Cunningham relates tlieir_ origin thus : When 
“ NMir Sh5,h proceeded to establish his authority in Sindh, he found the an- 
“ cestor of the family a man of reputation in his native district of Shikarpur. 

The Shilh made him deputy of the tipper third of the province; but, becorning 
'‘suspicious of the whole clan, resolved on removing it to Gbazm. Ihp tube 
“ then migrated np the Satluj and seized lands by force. They fabulously trime 
“ their origin to the Caliph Abbas; but may_ be regarded as Biloches changed by 
“ long residence in Sindh. In establishing themselves on the Satlujj, _the^ 
" reauced the remains of the ancient Langahs and Joyas to still further insigm- 
“ ficaiice.” (lliitofy of ihe Sikh$^ 113, note.) 

474. The .Dogars (Caste No. 46) .—The Uogars of the Panj^b are found 

in the upper valleys of the Satluj and Beds above the lower border of the 
Lahore district, and have also spread westwards along the foot of the hills into 
Sidlkot. There are also considerable colonies of them in Hissar and liarnal 
They are thus described by Mr. Brandrcth in his Pirozpur Report 

“ Tn mv ttcconnt of tlie Pirozpur ilaquft I have already alluded to the Dogars, who are supposed 
“to he^oonvertcd Chauhau Bajpute frouPthe neighbourhood of Dchli They minted «vst to the 
“ neiehhourhood of Pdk Pattaii, whence they spread gradually along the hanhs of the Satlu], and 
“entLxl the h’irospur district about 100 years ago. The Pirospnr Dogars are all f 
•‘a common ancestor named Bahlol, hut they arc called Mabu Dogarsrtrem Mahu fe .graudfather 
♦'of Bahlol Balilol bad three soiisy Ba-iwbu, LftBgRi’, fc*id feamma. 1 he Dogars of itiozpi^ and 
''Midlamvala L the descendants of Bamhu 5 those of Khai the descendants «iwTfn 
dants of Sammii Hve in the Kasiir territory. 'I here are many other snh-castes of the Dogars m 
other districts along the hanks of the Satluj., as the Parchats, the T^puras, the 
- The Chopm-a Dogars occupy Mandot. The Pirozpnr Dogars consider themselves 
and descent to the other sub-castes. They are very particular to whom they give tl^ir daughters 
«in marriage though they take wives from all the other families. At one time infanticide is said 
'Ho have prevaUed among them, but I do not think there is much tmee of it at the Present dy, 

"ShV Lawrence, who knew the Dogars well, writes of them that ‘they ai*o tall, handsome, 
“ * and sinewV, and are remarkable for having, almost without exception large aquiline nosesj they 
“ ‘ are fanciful and violent, and tenacious of what they consider their rights, though snsco^tiblo to 
‘ kindness, and not wanting in courage; they appear to have been always troublesome subjects, and 
“‘toofond of tbeir own free mode of life to wUlingly take service as soldiers.* The Jewwb faco 
‘‘which is found among the Dogars, and in which they resemble the Afghans, is very remarkable, 
“and makes it probable that there is lery little Cbauhan blood in their veins, notwithsianding the 
“.fondness with which they attempt to trace their connection with that ancient family of Wajputs. 
“ Like the Guiars and Kaip^ls they are great thieves, and prefer pasturing cattle to cultivating. 
“ Their favourite crime is cattle-stealing. There are, however, some respectable pei-aons among them, 
“especially in the Firozpur ilaqua. It is only wltluii the last few years that the principal Dogaw 
“ have begun to wear any covering for the head 5 formerly the whole population, as is the a^e with 
" the poorer classes still,'wore their long hair over fchoir shoulders without any covering either of 
“ sheet or turban. Notwithstanding tlie difference of physiognomy, however, the Dogars presiervo 
“evident traces of some connection with the Hindus in most of their family cu.stoms, in which they 
“ resemble the Hindus much moi-e than the orthodox Muhammadans.** 

N 
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475. Mr. Purser notes that they are divided into two tribes, one of which 
claim to be Chaulidn and the other Pnnwfir Rfljputs, and he notes their alleged 
advent from Piik Pattan, hut not their previous migration from Dehli. If 
they ever did move from Dehli to the Montgomery district, it can hardly 
have been since the Ghaggar ceased to fertilize the intervening country, and 
the date of the migration must have been at least some centuries back ; and 
the Dogars of Hissdr came to those parts from the Panjah, probably from the 
Satluj across the Sii-sa district. The Dogars of Lahore and Firozpur are 
essentially a riverside tribe, being found only on the river banks : they bear 
the very worst reputation, and appear from the passage quoted above to have 
retained till quite lately some at least of the habits of a, wild tribe. I snspect 
that their origin was probably in the Satluj valley. They appeal' to have 
entered the Irirozpnr district about 1760 A.D., and during the next forty years 
to have possessed themselves of a very considerable portion of the district, 
while their turbulence rendered tliera almost independent of the Sikh Govern¬ 
ment. In 1808 we recognised the Dogar State of Firozpur, and took it under 
our protection against Ranjit Singh ; but it lapsed in 1835. 



Phe Dogars 


Mat tat 

Chixm 

Tagra 

Mitlm 

Cliokra 


Bogab clans. 


5,326 

2,268 

2,232 

1,892 

1,627 


strenonsly 

perhaps ^- , ^ 

blood. Another derivation of the name is dogJigar or milkman. ^ 

B€^eni to be oiig’inally a pastoral rather than an agricultural tiibe^ and still 
to retain a strong lihing for cattle, whether tlieir own or other people^s. 
They arc often classed with Gujars, whom they much resemble in their 
habits. Tn Lahore and Firozpur they are notorious eattUvthieves, but 

further north they seem to have settled down 
and become peaceftil husbamlin-m. They are not 
g*oo(l cultivators. Their social standing seems 
to be about: that of a low-class Eajput; they 
arc practically all Musalinaiis. Tine Dogars have 
returned hardly any large clans; some of the 
largest are shown in the margin. 

476. The Ror (Caste No. 55).— The real seat of the Panjab Kors is in the 
great dhdh jungles south of Thdnesar on tlie borders of the Karn^il and 
.Ambdla districts, where they hold a chmirdsi nominally consisting of-'84 
villages, of which the village of Anvin, where the Pdndavas aiTangcd their forces 
before their last fight with the Kauravas, is the Uka or head village. .But the 
Kors have spread down the Western Janma Canal into the lower paits of 
Karnv1.l and into Jind In considerable numbers. They are said also to hold 12 
villages beyond the Gauges. They are fme stalwart men, of very much the 
saine^type as the Jats, whom they almost equal as husbandmen, their women 
also working in the fields. They are more pea-cefui and less grasping in their 
habits than tlie Jats, and are consequently readily admitted as tenants where 
the latter would be kept at arm^s length. 

Of their ongin I can say nothing certain. They have the same story as 
the Aroras, of their having been Rajputs who escaped the imy of Paras Kani 
by slating that their caste was awr ov another.'’^ The Aroras are often 
called R.oras in the east of the Punjfib; yet I e^n liardly bedieve that the frank 
and stalwai-t Ror is of the same origin as tlie Arora. The Amin men say tliat 
they came from Sambhal in Muradflbiid; but this may only be in order to 
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coiniecfc tiiemsel ves mth tlieir neighbours the Chauhiu Rajputs^ who cei'taiiily 

came from there* But almost all the Rors aJiko 
seem to point to B^dli in the Jhajjar of 

Rohtak as their immediate place of origin^ thoxigh 
some of them say they came from Riijpiitana. 
Their social status is identical with that of Jats : 
and they practise karewa or widow-marriage, 
though only, they say, within the caste. Their 
sub-divisions seem to exceedingly numerous. A 
few- of the largest are given in tlie margin. The Amb^la Rots would appear to 
be mostly SagwXil. 

477. The Taga (Caste No. 86).— The Tagas of the Jamna Khd-dir of Dehli 
and Karnal, the only part of the Province in which they are found, are said to 
be Gaur Brrihmuns by origin, and to have acquired their present name because 
they abandoned (tag dena) priestly functions and took to agriculture. 
Tbeir origin is discussed at great length in Vol. I of EllioW/s Races of the 
North Wed PromitceSj pages 106 to 115 ; and they are there identified with 
the Taklras, a possibly Sc;^hiau race who had the snake for their totem, and 
whose destmetion by R^ja Janamaj^a is supposed to be commemorated 
in the tradition of that monarches holocaust of serpents. The difficulty felt 
by Sir H. Elliott in accounting for their tracing their origin to Hari^na 
is perhaps explained liy the fact that they give Safidon in Jind on the border 
of Harifina as the place where the liolocaust took place; and the name of the 
towm is not improbably connected with sdmp or snake. The Tagas are probably 
the oldest inhabitants of the upper Jamna Kh^dir, holding villages whioh have 
been untouched by changes in the course of the stream for a far longer period 
than most of their neighbours. They are of superior social standing and 
seclude their women, but are bad cultivators, especially the Mahomedaiis. 
About three-fouif'hs of the total number have adopted IsMm and ceased to 
wear* the sacred thread, Tlie Hindus still wear it, but Bi^bmans do not 
intermaiTj with them, and they employ Brahmans to officiate for them in the 
usual mannei'. They are poor agriculturists. They must be carefully distin¬ 
guished from the T%us or criminal BrShmans of the .■r^ame tract discussed in 
section 686. 

478. The Meo (Caste No, 34). —The Meos are the people who have given 
its name to Mew^t or the hill country of Alwar, Gurgiion, and Bhartpnr. 
They ai’e found within tlie Pan jab chiefly in Gurg^on, though a considerable 
number have spread into the south of the Dohli district. They are all Maho- 
medan, though, as will he seen presently, their religion is of a very impure 
type. They are so excellently described by Captain Powlett in his Gazetteer 
of Alwar, that I cannot do better that, quote the passage almost in full, adding 
to it Mr. Channing's remarks upon it. Captain Powlett writes as follows :— 

T 1)0 Moos nro iiumerically the first race in the State, and the figricultnral jwrtionof them is 
‘‘‘ considevahly more than double arty other class of cnltivafcors except Chamars, They occupy about 
“half the ITHvar territory, and the portion they dwell in lies to the north and east. 

“ They are divided into fifty-two clans, of which the twelve largest are called ' and the 
smaller * Gets.* Many of these ai'O not settled in III war, hut would he found In Mathra, Bhartpnr, 
" and Gnrgaon. Of the 448 villages belonging to the Meos the G-hi&eria clan holds 112, the 
“ jyhingal 10, the Landdwat 64, tho Na? 63, the Singal 64, the DM 53, and the Pundlot 22. 

'<16 has already been set forth in the historical sketch that the Meos—for they no doubt are 
<< often included finder* the term Mowaf Li—wore, during the Muhammadan period of power, always 
« notorious for their turbulence and predatory habiti; however, since their complete subjection by 
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'♦Baklititwar Singb and Bamii Singh (during tho i/rst-half o£ this oenfcury), ^ho broke np the 
^Marge t-urbulent Tillages into a number of small hamlets, they have become generally well 
“ behaved; bi\t they return to tlielr former habits vrhen opportunity occurs. 

In. 1857 they assembled, burnt state ricks, carried off cattle, &c., but did not succeed in 
** pduiidering ft 7 iy town or village in XJlwai*. In British territory they plundered .Firozpur anvl 
» other villaires,* and when a British force cmxa to restore order many were hanged. 

** Though Heos claim to bo of Rajput origin, there are grounds for believing that many ftpi’ing 
« from the same stock as tho M/nas. The similarity between the words Meo and Mina suggest 
that the former may be a contraction of the latter. Several of the respective clans are identical 
** in name (Singal, Dulot, Pundlot, .Diugal, Balot ); aud a story fold of one Darla :Mgo, and his 
ladylove Sishadani Mini seems to show that they formerly intermarried. In Rulandshahr a caste 
** called Meo Minas is spoken of in the Settlement Report, which would seem farther ho coDue-ct the 
two. However, it la probable enough that apostate Rajputs and bastard eons of Rajputs founded 
“ many of the clans, as the legends tell. 

‘A'hc Meos are now all Musalmans in name; hut tl eir village deities are the same as those of 
Hindu zamindars. They keep too several Hindu festivals. Thus the Holi is with Meos a season 
of rough play, and is considered as important a festival as the Moharrom, Id, and Shabrdt; and 
they likewise" obsei ve the JanamashtamijDusehra and l)iw*ali. They often keep Brahmin prief.ts 
to write the j)'Ui cMiUi, or note fixing the date of a mamage. They call themselves by Hindn 
‘'names, with the exception of * Ram 5 ’ and ‘ Singh ^ is a frequent affix though not as conomon as 
'' ‘ Khan,' 

On the Amawas, or monthly conjunction of the aun and moon, Meoa, in common with Hindu 
" Ahirs, Gujara, &o., cease from labour ; and when they make a well the first proceeding is to 
“ erect a ' Chabixtra ' to ‘ Bainiji' or ' Hanumdu,' However, when plunder was to be obtained, 
“ they have often shown little respect for Hindu shrines and temples j and when the sanctity of a 
" threatened place has been uv^d, the retort has been ' T'wwj to JOeOf Ifam Meo !' You may ho a 
“ Boo (God), hut I am a Meo f 

“ As regards their own religion Meoa are very ignorant. Tew know the l^aUma^ and fewer 
still the regular prayers, the seasons of which they entirely neglect. This, however, only applies 
to Xriwar territory; in British, the effect of the schools is to make them more ohservant of religious 
" duties. Indeed, in XJlwar, at certain places W’hcre there are mosques, religious observances 
“ are better maintained, and some know the TcoXima, say their prayers, and would like a school. 

“ Meos do not marry in their Pd.1 or clan, but they are lax about fonning connections with 
“ Avomen of other castes, whose children they receive into the Meo community. As already stated 
.Brahmins take part in the formalities preceding a marriage, bnt the ceremony itself is performed 
** by the Kn>:i. 

" As agriculturists, Meos are inferior to their Hindu neighbours. The point in which they 
" chiefly faU is working their wells, for which they lack patience. Their women, whom they do 
‘‘ not confine, will, it is said, do more field work than the men; indeed one often finds women at work 
“ in the crops when the men are lying down. Like the v/omen of low Hindu castes they tattoo 
" their bodies, a practice disapproved by Miisalmans in genmah Meos are generally poor and live 
badly ; they have no scruples about getting drunk when opportunity offers. The men wear the 
dhoti and Icumrij and not pahjawds. Their dress is, in fact, Hindu. The men often wear 
•' gold ornaments, but I believe tbe women are seldom or never allowed to have them. " 

To tHs Mr, ChaniiiBg adds ;— 

“ My own enquiries on the subject were imperfect when they were interrupted by my transfer 
from Gnrgnon.; hut they led mo to a coTiclu.'?ion which I find has also been adopted by Major 
♦' Powlett, that the Mbms and Meos are connected, and I should be inclined to add that both are 
** probably representatives of tbe earlier non-Aryan inbabitanfcs of the country. In Tod's 
'* R^jasthdn, Vol. II, page 76, I find it stated that Me was 0 is a name given to the fastnesses in 
"the AravalH bills, to which Minas, Kolis and others make their retreat. Palis, on the same 
" authority, the term for a community of any of the ahoriginal momitain races j its import is a 
" defile or valley, fitted for cultivation and defence j Und Vdl is the term given to the main Sub* 
" Divisions of the Meos and also of the Minas. These latter, who in Gurgaon are known only as a 
" body of professional criminals, were the original masters of the State of Amber or, Jaipur, 
" the R^jpfit kingdom of which was founded by Dhole Kao about A.D. 967 after subduing the Minas. 
" Tod also stales that in Jaipur the Minas are still the most numerous tribe, aud possess large 
" immunities and privileges; formerly the tika of sovereignty was marked by blood taken from 
“ the great toe of a Miua of Kalikho, another token, ns I intopret it, of the ancient sovereignty of 
" the tribe. Meos ore of ten mentioned, although not in Gurgaon, as Mina Meos : and in the 
“ older Mubammadau historinns and in Tod, I find expeditions against their country spoken of as 
" expeditions against the Mawasafc, and in later time as against the Maum These facts iucline 
** me to the belief that the Meos are such of the aborginal Mina population of tho Aravalli bllla as 
" were converh^d to Muhammadanism, and that their, name is probably a corruption of Mewasatt 
" or tbe men of the mountain passes. Perhaps other enquiries may be able to confirm or refute this 
" theory, which I only put forward tentatively, 
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Any Meo will tell gliWy onongh that the tribe is divided into twelve Pals and aft:y.fcwo 
' Gats I but no two enumerations oi the P^ls that I have seen con-espond precisely ; and the 
Mty-two Gots inelTido the Pals, and are not, as would at first appear, in addition to them. The 
* tollowmg enumorafdon of the Pals ia perhaps correct:— 


1. Balant. 

2. Rafcawat. 

3. Darwal. 

4?, L amid Wat. 


1. 

Chirklot 

26,467 

8. 

Bdlot 

2,849 

2. 

Dlmngal 

... 24,075 

9. 

Tandr or 


3. 

Dimrot 

.. 10,277 


I'unwar ... 

2,432 

4. 

Gurvvdl 

... 6,511 

10. 

m ^ ... 

2,035 

d. 

L andawat 

... 3,294 

U. 

Badgiijar ... 

2,003 

6. 

Dulofc 

... 2,999 

12. 

Golwal 

2,003 

1. 

D her will 

... 2,944 

13. 

Pahut 

1,639 




14. 

BaiUna 

1,380 


5. Chirhlot. 9. Yunglot. 

6 . Dimrot. 10. Dahngal. 

V. Diilot. 11. Signal 

8 , Nai. j 12.. Kalesa or Kalsakhi. 

[P. 253] ‘‘ Besides these there is a thirteenth PaUMira or little Pal Pahat. The Pdls which are strongest 
m Gurgdonare the Dahngals in the north of Niih; the Chirklots in the south-east of Nuh and 
<'m the country round l^inahanaj the Laudawafcs, Dimrots, and Bulots in the Fivozpur 
** valley, and the Darwals in the country south of ]&^uh. These Meo sub-tribes still possess 
a strong feeling of unity and the power of corporate action.*^ 

The principal Meo sub¬ 
divisions returned in Gurgdon 
Meo clans. are shown in the margin." In 

Ambala and perhaps elsewhere 
the wwd Meo seems commonly 
to be used as equivalent to 
Men or fisherman ; and it may 
be that some of the Meos re¬ 
turned from other districts 
than Gurg’aon and those bor¬ 
dering upon it, are nob time 
Meos. 

^ 479. The Khanzadah (Cast© No. 123). —he Khfinzddahs are practically 
confined to Gurgd,on so far as the Pan jab is concerned. Captain Powlett 
describes them thus :— 

“ Tliey are the Mewati Chiefs of fho Persian hisforlans, who were probably the repi’csentatives 
‘■'of the Ancient Lords of Alewdfc. These Mewdtis are called Khanzadahs, a race which, 
“ though MUvsalman like the Moos, was and Is socially far superior to the Meos, and has no love for 
“ I hem ; but who in times past have united witli them in the raids and insurrections for which 
“ Mewat was sO famous, and which made it a thorn in bho side of the Dehli Rmperors. In fact, the 
“expression Mewati usnally refers to the ruling class, while Meo designates the lower orders. The 
“latter term is evidently not of modern origin, though it is not, I helieve, mot with in history; and 
“ the former is, I think, now unusual, Kh;inzadah having taken its phwe. 

“ The Khanzadahs are numerically insignificant, and they cannot now be reckoned among the 
“ aiistocracy. In social rank they are far above the Meos, and though probably of more recent 
“ Hindu extraction, they are better Musalmans. They observe no Hindu festivals, and will not 
/'acknowledge that they pay any respect to Hindu shrines. But Brahmins take part in their 
“ marriage contracts, and they observe some Hindu marriage ceremonies, 'fliough generally as 
“ poor and iguomnt as the Meos, they ualike the latter say their prayer-i, and do not let their 
“ women work in tho fields. 

They are not first rate agriculturists, the seclusion of their women giving them a disadvan- 
“tage beside moat other castes. Some have emigrated and taken to trade in the Gangetio cities, 
“ hut these have no {.connection now with the original Khanzadah country. Those who have not 
“abandoned tho traditions ot their clan are often glad of military service, and about fifty are in 
“ British regimonts. In the service of tho Ulwar State there are many. Tliero are 20 Khanz^dah 
villages m tho State, in most of which tho proprietors themselves work in tho field and follow the 
“plough. 

“The term Khduzdclah is probably derived from Khhiazid, for it appears that Balridur N^har 
“ the first of tho race mentionod m tho Persian histories, associated himself with the turbulent 
“ slaves of luroz Shah alter the death of the latter, and, being a pervert, would contemptuously 
‘‘receive the name of Khtozad (slave) from bis brethren. The Khanzadabs themselves iudig4- 
“ nantly repudiate tins derivation, and say the word is Khan Jadd (or Lord Javlu), and was iutond- 
cd to J^nder Btill nobler the name of the princely Kajpiit race from which they came. Con- 
“ verted Jadus were called hy the old Musalman histormns Mewdtis, a wnn Chand applies to a 
“ Mewat chief of the Lunar racoj of which race tho Jddd Maharaja of Karaali Calls himself the 
“ head. 
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To this Mr. Chaiining adds ;— 

Khanziidafl arc a race vvho were formierly of much more importance tlan at pref3cnt; they 
“ claim to have been formerly JMu K^putiJ, and that thoir ancestors Lakhau Pill and 8umitr 
‘‘ Pal, who dwelt at Tahangarh in Bharatpiir, wore converted to Islam in the reign of Piroz Shall 
(A.D. 1851 to 1888), who gave Lakhan Pal fcho name of N'jlbir Khan and Sumitr Pdl the name of 
Bahadur Khan, and in recognition of their high descent called them KhanzAdahs and made them 
bear rule in JMewat. At first tbej are said to have lived at Sarahta near Tijara, and afterwards 
“ according to tradition, they possessed 1,484 villages. However this may lie, there Is no doubt 
“ that they were the ruling race in Mewat chiwn to tlie time of B4bar ; since then they liavo 
gradually declined in importance, and now-in this district own only a few villages near Xuh and 
** to the north of Firozpuv, Traces of their former importance exist at Solvna, Bundsi, and Kotila. 
Kotila was one of their chief fortresses .; the village situated in a small valley, wholly 
surrounded by the hill, except where a small funnel-like pass gives entrance to it. In front of 
this pass is the ICotila jMl, and when this is filled with water the only road to the pass lies 
along a narrow strip of land between the lake and the hill. The remains of a breastwork along 
“the face of the hill and across the mouth of the pass still exist, while on the hill above the 
vUlage is a small ruined fort. The village now belongs to^ Meos. Some of the buildings bear 
“witness to its former greater importance, 1 have a suspicion that they are more intimately 
■' connected than they acknowledge with the Meos, whom they seem to me to resemble in personal 
“ appearance. They do not ordinarily intermaiTy with Meos, but the Meo inhabitants of five 
“ villages in^bhe Firozpur tahsiV professs to have been formerly Khauzadahs, and to have become Meos 
“ by interuiaiTiage, Their traditions also, which point to Sarahta as their ancient home, agree, I 
“ think it will be found, with those of more than one clan of Meos. If my supposition that the 
Meos are converted Mfnas is correct, I am inclined to suspect that the Khdnzadas are the reprO'* 
sentatives of the noble class among the aboriginal population. Tod mentions an Asll or un- 
“ mixed class among the Mfnas knoivn as Main as. ” 

The Khanzfidahs of Gurgaon have rckirned themselves as Jadiibansi in 
the column for clan, and they commonly say that this is their only yojJ. 
Kli^nzadah, or the son of a Klu^i is precisely the Musalinan equivalent to 
the liinvlu E^jput or son of a E^ja ; '' and there can be little doubt that the 
Khtinz^dahs are to the Meos wliat the Rajputs are to the Jats. 

480. The Gujjar (Caste No. 8). —The Gujars are the eighth largest caste 
in the Panjiib, only the Jats, Rajputs, and Pathfiiis among dominant castes, the 
mixed caste of Arains, and the Brahmans, Chamilrs., and Chubras exceeding 
them in point of number.. They are identified by Generai Cunningham with the 
Kushdn or Ydclii or Toehari, a tribe of Eastern Tartars. About a century before 
Christ their Chief conquered K^bul and the Pesbriwar country ; while his son 
Hiina Kadphises, so well known to the Panjfib Numismatologist, extended his 
sway over the whole of Uppei- Panjab and the banks of the Jamna as far down 
as Mathra and the Vindbyas, and his successor the no less familiar king 
Kanishka, the first Buddhist Indo-Scythia;n prince, annexed Kashmir to the 
kingdom of the Toehari. These Toehari or Kushln are the Kaspeira^i of Ptolemy ; 
and in the middle of the second century of our lera, Kaspeira, Kasyapapura, or 
Multan, was one of their chief cities. Probably about the beginning of the 
8rd century after Christ, the attacks of the White Huns recalled the last king 
of the united Yuchi to the west, and he left his son in charge of an independent 
province whose capital was fixed at Pesluiwar; and from that time the Aiichi 
of K^ibul arc known a.s the Great Yuchi, and those of the Panjab as the Kator 
or Little Yuchi. Before the end of tlie 3rd century a porlion of the Gujars 
had begun to move southwards down the Indus, and were shortly afterwards 
separated from their northern brethren by Indo-Seythian wave from the north. 
In the middle of the 5th century there was a Gujar kingdom in south- 
Avestern Eajputdna, wlience they were driven by the Balas into Gujarat of the 
Bombay Presidency ; and about the end of the 9 th century, Ala Kh6.na the 
Gujar king of Jammu, ceded the present Gujar-des, correspond}ng very nearly 
with the the Gujirit district, to the king of Kashmir. The town of Gujrit is 


[P. 263] 
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said to have been built or restored by Ali KMn Gujar in tbe time of Akbar. 
The grounds for General Ctinnmgham^s identification will be fouxul in fall 
(l(‘tail at pages 61 to 8^^ of Vol. II. of the Arehmoiogical UeporiH. 

The present distribation of the Gujars in India is thus described by Gener- 
alCnnninghara:—** 

Al) the prej<ent day the Gujai‘3 arc found in great niinibers in every part of the North- 
VTest of India., from the Indus to the Ganges, and from the Hazara mouutam^ to the Peninsula of 
Oujrat, They are specially numerous along the banks of the Upper Jamna, near Jagadri and 
** Buriya, and in the Saharanpur district, which during the last century was actually called 
“ Gujai’at. To the east they occupy the potty State of Samptar in Bandelkhand, and one of tho 
“ northern districts of Gwalior, which is still called Gujargar. They are found only in small bodies 
^‘sthd much scattered throughout Hastern llajputana aud Gwalior j but they are more numerous in 
tlj 0 VTestern States, and specially fc(">wai*ds Gujarat, where they form a large part of the 
population. The Rajas of Rewari to tho south of Doldi are Gujars. In the >ontheru Panjab 
“they are thinly scattered, but their numbers increase rapklly towards the north, where they havo 
“given tliclr naine to .'©veral important places, such as Gujranwala in the Reclma-Doah, Gujrat 
“in the Cliaj Doab, and Gujar Khan in the Sindh Sugar Doah. They are numerous about Jahlam 
“ and Hassan AbdAl, aud throughout the Hazara districts ; and they are also found in considevahle 
“ numbers in tho Bai’du districts of Chilas, Kohli, and Pala^^ to the east of the Indus, and in the 
“ contiguous districts to the west of the river,” 

In the Pdnjdb they essentially belong to the lower ranges and sub-montane 
tmets; and theugh they have spread down the Jamna in coiisiderable numbers, 
they are almost confined to the riverain lowlands. In the higher mountains 
they arc almost unknown, The figures showing their distribution are given 
in Abstract No. 83 at page Gujrat is still their stronghold, and in 

that district they form 13^ per cent, of the total population. There alone 
have they retsi-ined their dominant, position. Throughout tlio Salt-range 
Tract, and probably under the eastern hills also, they are the oldest inhabitants 
among the tribjcs now settled there; but in the west tho Gakkhars, Janjfias, 
and Path4ns, and in the east the lUjputs have always been too slrong for 
them, and long /ago deprived them of political importance. In the Peshawar 
district almost any herdsman is called a Gdjar, and it may ’ that some of 
those ATho are (thus returned are not time Gujars by race.^ But throughout 
the hill country of\ Jammu, Chibh^il, and Ilazdra, and away in the Independent 
Territory lying to ihe noi'tli of Peshawar as far as the Sw^t river, true Gujar 
herdsmen are fonnd in great numbers, all possessing a common speech, wliich 
is a Hindi dialect Wte distinct from the Panjabi or Pashto current in those 
paiiis. Here they a ai’e a pimply pastoral and almost nomad race, taking their 
herds up into the hikher ranges in summer and dosoendiug with them into 
the valleys during >tho cold weather; and it may be said that the Gujar is 
a cultivator only in tii;e plains. Even there he is a bad cultivator^ and more 
given to keeping caitte than to folloA^ing the plough. 

It is impossible wnthout further investigation to fix the date of the Giijar 
colonization of the l(|)wer districts. They are almost exclusively Musalrntm 
except in the Jamnn, di.t.triets and Hushyavpur, and they must therefore 
have entered those districts before the conyersioii of the great mass of the caste. 

Gujars \ date their conversion from the time of Aurangzeb, a 


The Jalandhar 
very probable date, 
in the south of India 


Th\e Firozpur Gujars say that they came from Daranagar 
thaijfc they moved thence to Rania. In Sirsa, and thence 


again to Firozpur vtd J;vasur. The Musalm&n Gujars of all the eastern half 


y On th« olhor hand, Mr. SU|!€dmivn I* of opinion that tho tignres for the Gujars of Rawal¬ 
pindi are very much under tho m, u’k, and that many of them must havo been reburnod as Jaty, 
lUjpiits, or perhaps even Mughal 
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of the Province still retain more of their Hindu customs than do the maioritv 
of their converted neighbours, their women, for instance, wearing petticoats 
uisteacl of drawers, and red instead of like. It is noticeable that Giiirat is 
to the (rujars what Bhatner and Bhattiana are to the Bhatti, a place to which 
there is a traditional tendency to refer their origin. 

481. TheGujarisa fine stalwart fellow, of precisely the same physical 
type as the Jat ; and the theory of ahoriginal descent which has sometimes 
been propounded^ is to my mind eonolusivelj? negatived by his cast of counten¬ 
ance. He is of the same social standing as the Jat, or perliaps slightly in- 
ferioi ; Out the two eat and drink in common without any scruple and the proverb 

t A-hir, and Gola are all four hail fellows well met. 

But he is far inferior in both personal character and repute to the Jat. He is lazy 
to a degreOj and a wx*etclied cultivator ^ liis women, though not Kccluded will 
not do field-work save of the lightest kind ; wliile his fondness for cattle ex¬ 
tends to those of other people. The dilference betw^een a Gujar and a liaiput 
cattle-thief vyas once explained to me thus by a Jat : The Kajput will steal 

your buxralo. But he will not send his father to say he knows ’where it is 
“ami will get it badi for Bs. 20, and then keep the Rs. 20 and the buffalo too. 
The Gujar will. The Gujars have been turbident throughout the history of 
the Raujab, they were a constant thorn in the side of the Dehli Emperors 
and are still ^ eyer ready to take advantage of any loosening of the 
bonds of discipline to attack and plunder their neighbours. Their character 
as expressed in the proverbial wisdom of the countryside' is not a high 
Tl'-' A desert is better than a Giijar: wherever you see a Gdiar, hit 
„ ca,t two, the liangar /and the Guiar 

two ; ^ it it were not for these four one might sleep Avith one^s door 
open ; so “ The dog, the- monkey, and the Gujur change their minds 
„ When all other castes are dead make friends with a 

u .. remarks : Though the Giijar possesses two 

qualihcations of a liiglilander, a hilly home and a constant desire for 
other people's cattle, he never seems to have had the loi'e of fighting and 
‘ the character for manly independence which distinguishes (this class elsewhere. 
On the contrary he is generally a mean sneaking cowafdy fellow; and I 
‘ do not know that he improves much with the march of diviliaation,'though 
of course there are exceptions; men who have given up^ the traditions of 
the tribe so far as to recognize the advantage iof being honest-- 
“ generally.-” o » 

Such is the Gujar of the Jarama districts.'- 'iHut further west his 
diaracter wodu seem to be higher. Major Wace describes the Giljars of 
Hazara as “ a simple all-enduring race, thrifty ancji industrious, with no 
ambition but to he left alone in peace with their oattle and fields; "and 
, tliem are line rneii in every way.” >lr. Thomson says that 

the Gujars ol Jahlam am the best farmers in the district (perhaps not exces- [I 
sivc timise m a district held by Gakkhars, Awdus,] and Rdjputs), though 
the Malhu oi Aiain is a better market gardened; and that they are 
qmet and mdnstnous more likeable than (Sait-rai^ge) Jats, but with few 
attractive qualities. Mr . bteedman g ives a similar account of the Gdjai-s of 
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Rftwalpindij calliiig* theiri excellent cultivators.*’ So tlie Gujars of Hushydr- 
pur axe said to be a quiet and well-behaved set.'’* In Jdlandhax Sir 
Richard Temple describes them as ^^here as elsewhere of pastoral habits^ but 
more industrious and less predatory than usual and Mr. Barkley writes : 
At present, after thirty years of British rule^ they are probably as little 
given to crime as any other large class in the agricultural population. It is 
still generally true tliat they occupy themselves more with grazing than 
with agriculture; but this is by no means invariably the case/* Btrt in 
Pirozpur again Mr. Braudreth describes them as unwilling cultivators, and 
greatly addicted to thieving/* and gives instances of their criminal pro¬ 
pensities. Thus it would appear that the further the Gujar moves from his 
native hills, the more he deteriorates and the more unpleasant he makes him¬ 
self to his neighbours. The following description of the Gujars of Kdngra 
by Mr. Barnes is both graphic and interesting : — 

** The Gujars of the hills are quite unlike the caste of the same designation in the plaius. 
There they are kno'vvn as an idle, worthless and thieving race, rejoicing in waste, and enemies to 
oiltivation and improvement; but above and below they are both addicted to pastoral habits. In 
“ the hills the Gujars are exclusively a pastoral tribe,—they cnltivate scarcely at all. The Qadis keep 
flocks of sheep and goats and the Gujar’s wealth consists of buffaloes, These people live in the 
“skirts of the forests, and niaintala their existence exclusively by the sale of the milk, ghee, and 
“ other produce of their herd.s. The men graze the cattle, and frequently lie out for weeks in the 
“ woods tending their herds. The women repair to the markets every morning with baskets on their 
“heads, with little earthen pots filled with milk, butter-milk and ghee, each of these pots 
“containing the proportion required for a day's meal. During the hot weather the Gujars usually 
“ drive their herds to the upper range, where the buffaloes rejoice in the rich grass which the 
“yains bring forth, and at the same time attain condition from the temperate climate and the 
“immunity from venomous flies which torment their existence in the plains. The Gujars are a flue, 

“ manly race, with peculiar and handsome features. They are mild and inoffensive in manner, and 
“ in these hills are not distinguished by the bad pre-eminence which attaches to their race in the 
“plains. They are never known to thieve. T^ir women are supposed to be not very scrapulous. 

“ Their habits of froqueutiiig public markets and carrying about their stock for sale unaccompanied 
“by tbeiv husbands undoubtedly expose them to great temptations; and I am afraid the Imputa- 
“ tions against their character are too well founded. They are tall, well-grown women, and may be 
“ seen every morning entering the bazaars of ti|i 0 hill towns, returning home about the afternoon 
“with their baskets emptied of their treasures. I The Gujars are found all over the district. They 
“ abound particularly about Jowuila Mukhi, ITira, and Nadaim. There are some Hindu Gujars 
“especially towards Mandi; but they are a sm|all sect, compared to the Miisalmans." 

It has been suggested, and is I j believe held by many, that Jats and 
Gujars, and perhaps Ahirs also, are ajll of one ethnic stock; and this because 
there is a close communion between! them. It may be that they are th (3 same 
in their far-distant origin, .But I thjink that they must have either entered 
India at different times or settled in Separate parts, and my reason for thinking 
so is |)recisely because they eat and skioke together. In the case of Jat and 
Rajput the reason for differentiation is obvious, the hitter being of higher rank 
than the formei\ But the social standing of Jats, Gujars, and Ahirs being 
practically identical, I do not see why they should ever have separated if they 
were once the same, It is, however/ possible that the. Jats were the camel. 
grazie.ts and perhaps imsbandmeu,, the Gujars the cowherds of the bilk and 
the Ahirs the cowherds of the plains If this be so, Ikey afford a classifica¬ 
tion by occupation of the yeoman cla ss, which fills up the gap between and 
is absolutely continnons with the sim ilar classification of the castes above them 
as Brahmans, Banyas, and Rdjputs, km\ of the castes below them as Tarkhrms, ^ 
Chamdrs^ and so forth. But we mu st know more of the early distribution pf , 
the tribes before we can have any opinion on the subject. I have noticed in 
the wly historians a connection between the migrations and location of Gujars 
and Rdjputs which has struck me as being more than accidental; but the 
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'^'^ujar tribes for districts. 
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subject needs an immense deal of work upon it before it jan be said to be even 
ready for drawing conclusions. 

4B2, Gujar Tribes. —The Qujar tribes and clans appear to be very 
numerous., and apparently new local sub-divisions have sprang up in many 
places. Still the distribution of the main tribes for which I give figures on 
the opposite page* in Al)stract No. 84 is far more general than is the case with 
other castes of equal importance. The figures only include 47 per cent, of the 
Gujars of the Province; but they comprise 69 per cent, of those of Gujrdt, and 
probably include most of the great original tribes. The Khatana and Checlii 
far surpass the others iti number. 

MINOR AGRICULTURAL AND PASTORAL TRIBES. 

483. The minor agricultural and pastoral tribes.— The group of castes 
for Y/hich the figures are given in Abstract No. 85 on page 2661 are not tP. 
separated from the castes and tribes already discussed by any clearly defined 
line. Indeed it is quite a matter of opinion whether some ol these should not 
have been ranked with the major and some of those with the minor tribes. 

But the group now to be discussed very generally hold an inferior position 
among the agricultmal community^ and seldom if ever occupy the position of 
the dominant tribe in any considerable tract of country. They may be divided 
into three classes, though here again the lines of the demarcation are indistinct. ; 
The first consists of the market ga.rdener3 proper or growers of vegetables, 
and includes the Mffi, Saini, Arfiin, and Baghban, all four of whom 
are probably closely connected, and some of them almost undistingirish- 
able. The cultivation of vegetables is looked-upon as degrading by the agri¬ 
cultural cbiBses, why I know not, unless it be that nightsoil is gene:rally used 
for their fertilisation; and a Rdjput would say: What I Do you take 

me for an Aiiin ? if anytJiing was proposed which he considered derogatory. 

The second class comprises the Kanet and Ghirath, the low-class cultivators 
of the lulls, and the Kamboli, Ahir, Mahtam, and other cultivators of inferior 
status. Some of these are closely allied to the vegetable-growers; others 
again to the Ghosi and Gaddi which constitute the third class, and are 
pastoral rather than a,gri.eultural. The class as a whole is to be found 
in largest number in the fertile districts of the eastern plains and sub¬ 
montane tract, and in the hills where the proud Rfijputs look upon labour 
at tlie x>lough as degrading. It is least numerous in the Dei'ajat where 
the comprehensive name of Jat embraces all cultivators of this class. 

484. The Mali and Saini (Caste Nos. 45 and 31). —The Sainis would [P. 
appear to be only a sub-division of the Malis. In Bijnor they are said to be 
identical, and I am Informed tliat the two intermarry in many, but nob in all, 
parts of the North-West Provinces.^ It is probable that the Sainis are a MU 
ti’ibe, and that some of the higher tribes of the same caste will not many v/itu 
them. The Mali, the MdlaUra or florist of the Purfins, is generally a market 

or nursery gardener, and is most numerous in the vicinity of towns wlu -’c 
manure is plentiful and there is a demand for his produce. He is j^erhape the 
most skilful and industrious cultivator we possess, and does- wonders with his 
land, producing three or oven four crops within the year from the same 
He is found under the name of Mdli only in the Jainiia zone, including the 

^ Mi\ WUboii notes that tlio Giijars and the Bar^Jar trihTS* 
together,- and fluggosto that the latter may be to the Gujars what the Kh^nzddaha are to 
the Moos and what moat Eajpute are to the Jafcs. 
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eastern pOiiions of his place being taken by the Saini in the eastern 

sab-montane districts, and by the z\rdin or Bdghban in the remainder of the 
Province. He is almost always a Hindu. Most of the few Malls shown for 
the western districts were returned as Malidi*^ the Panjabi form of Mdl!; and 
some of them as Phuhira or Phnlw&a (but see section 485 for the inclusion of 
Maliar under Ar^n). 

The Sainis^ whO; as I have jhist explained^ are probably a Mali tribe, are 
said to <jlaim Rajput origin in Jdlandhar; but Mr. Barkley writes of the Sainis 
of that district: ‘^‘^They consider themselves the same as the Malis of the 
Noiih-West Provinces, and to be connected with the Arfiins, though the 
latter know nothing of the relationship. They are not found west of the 
Chan^b, but p^re numerous in some parts of the Amb^Ia district.'*'’ They 
appear from our figures to lie all along the foot of the hills between the 
valleys of the Jamna and Rfi.vl ,but not to have reached the Chanab valley. 
Both they and the Malis are properly tribes of Hindustan rather than of the 
PanjAb. About 10 per cent, of the Sainis arn Sikhs, and the remainder 
Hindus. In Rawalpindi no fewer than 3,655 Mnghals have returned their 
tribe or elan as Saini; but it is probable that these have no connection with 
the caste under disenssion, as it would not appear to have penetrated so far 
westwards. The Sainis of Rupar in A mbfda are described an ill-conditioned 
set, first-rate cultivators, but refraetory and intriguing.'’^ 

The M^lis and Sainis, like all vegetable growers, occupy a very inferior 
position among the agricultural castes ; but of the two the Sainis are probably 
the higher, as they more often own land or even whole villages, and are less 
generally mere market gardeners than are the Mdlis. 

The largest of the M/ili sub-divisions are the Plml with 1],646, and the 

Bhagarti with 15,658 persons. The 
Sainis do not appear to have returned any 
large clans except in Hushyilrpur, of 
Avhich district some of the largest clans 
are shown in the margin, and in GurdSs- 
pur where 1,541 Sainis showed their clans 
as Salaliri. Mr. Barkley notes that some 
of the clans of Ardins and of Sainis in 
JAlandhar bear the same liames, and those 
not always merely names of other and dominant tribes. 

485. The Arain, Baghban, and Maliar (Caste Nos. 7 and 65).-- -The 
word B^ghban is the Persian equivalent of the Hindi word Miili^ and means 
sim]i>Iy a gardener. But it is commonly used for the Ardiii in the west of the 
Pan^fib ; and even as far east as J^dandhar there are two villages of the same 
name, of which the one which is held by Arains is often distinguished hy the 
addition of BdgUdndn to its name. Unfortunately the PeshWav divisional 
officer has included those who returned themselves" as Arfiin or Malifir under 
B%hbSn, find I cannot give separate figures for them. The Baghb^ns of the 
Rawalpindi division ai'e discussed below. 

The Ardins, or as they are called on the Tamna RSiits, are pi’obably ^ 
true caste in the Satluj valley and throughout the Eastern Plains. But in thC 
western half of the PaniYib excepting on the Satluj^ the word seems to be u 3 od> 
for any market-gardener. Mr. Steedman writes: Ar^in, R^in, Baghban, 
M^li, and Maliar are in Jhang and Rawalpindi a very mixed body of men, 
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retiu’ned their clan as Janjua, QxitbshShi (Aw^n), Khokhar^ or Bhatti, thongb. 
some of them give what are apparently true Ar^in clans^ such as Wdhaud. 

Table VIII A gives no Arfiiiis or B^ghbdns in the EAwalpindi district^ but 
the fact is that by an unfortunate en*or, not detected till after the tables were 
in print; the M’aliars of Rawalpindi and Jahlam were entered as Maniars 
tinder Caste No. 47. I have added them to the figures for Baghb^n in the 
Abstract; and it follows that all the Ratvalpindi and Jahlam Bdghbrms of the 
Abstract were returned as Mali^'; and not as Bagbbdn. So too, the figures 
for Muzaffiargarh and the two Derabs are very imperfect, as Abstract No. 72 
on page 224*^ shows that some thousands of Ar^iins or Mali^rs in those districts * P. ion- 
returned their caste as Jat. On the whole it would appear that Mali and Ardin 107. 
are true castes in the eastern half of the Province, but that in the Western 
Panjab; Arain, Maliar, and BSghb^n are commonly used as mere names of 
one and the same occupation. The detailed clan tables, when published, will 
throw much light upon the real affinities of these three castes. 

486. The Arfiins are found in great numbers throughout the northern, 
central; and western portions of the Eastern Plains and throughout the Rfi- 
walpindiand Multan divisions; but west of Lahore the name must be taken 
to refer, except on the Satluj, to an occupation rather than a caste. Their 
strongholds are the Jalandhar, Amritsar; and Lahore divisions; and more 
e6X)ecially the districts of Jdlandhar and Lahore and the State of Kapurthala 
where they form respectively 17*4, 10*3; and 16*3 pt‘r cent, of the total popu¬ 
lation. They are admirable cultivators, skilful and industrious; but like all 
vegetable growers of low standing among the cultivating classes. Where; 
however; they are found in very large numbers their position is higher; as there 
they are general cultivators rather than market gardeners. They are almost 
without exception MusalmdnS; and would appear to be a true Panjtib tribe; to 
have come from the neighbourhood of MuMn, and to have some alBnity with 
the Kamboh. Mr. Purser writes ; The Arains of Montgomery know nothing 
*^of their origin. They claim to be Snrajbansi RajputS; and to have come 
up to tliis district from the Dehli part of the country. They are usually 
supposed to be Mahomedan Kambohs, and the latter undoubtedly came 
^‘'frorn the west; so it is likely the Ardius did too. This is rendered more pro-- 
bable by the fact that the Arains of Saharan pur are said to have come from 
Afglrinisti^n. They do not seem to have got much below the Laliore border. [?. 268] 
Their chief divisions are Gablan, Chandor, ChSchar; Sindhu, and Barfir.'''^ I 
find that the Arains of Firozpur and Lahore also trace their origin from IJchh 
or Multan, and are supposed to be akin to the Kamboh. In Sirsa the Satluj 
ArAins meet those of the Ghaggar, They two do not intermarry, but the 
Arming of the Ghaggar valley say they were Rajpdts living on the Panjnad 
near Multdn, but Were ejected some four centuries ago by Saiyad JalaLud-di'n 
of Uchh. They claim some sori of connection with Jaisalmer. Till the great 


famines of 1759 and 1788 A.D. they are said to have held all the lower valh 



of the Choya and Ghaggar, but after the latter date the Bhattis harassed the 
Suiuids, t;he countiy became disturbed, and many of the Ardins emigrated 
across the Ganges and settled near Bareli and Rdmpur. They marry only with 
the Ghaggar and Bareli Ardins. The Satluj Ardins in Sirsa say that they are, 
like the Ardins of Lahore and Montgomery, connected by origin with the 
Hindu Kambohs. Mr. Wilson thinks it probable that both classes are really 
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Kambohs who have become Muaalmdns, and that the Ghaggar Arains 
emigrated in a body from Mnltauj while the others moved gradually 
up the Satluj into their present place. Ho describes the Arains of the 
Ghaggar as _ the most advanced and civilised tribe in the Sirsa .district, 
even surpassing the. Sikh Jats from Pati6,la; and he considers them at 
least equal in social status with the Jats, over whom they themselves claim 
superiority. The Arains of Firozpur, Ludhiana, AmMla, and Hissajr also 
trace their origin from IJohh or its neighbourhood, though the Hissar Arains 
are said to be merely Mahomcdan M61is. 

Of the Ardins of Jalandhar Mr. Barkley says that they are commonly 
believed to be descended frem Kambohs, and that even those who are ashamed 
of so commonplace an origin are not prepared altogether to disclaim the 
relationship, but state that the Kambohs are the illegitimate and they the 
legitimate descendants of a common ancestor. He fmther states that they are 
settlers from the south, that none of their settlements are much older than 
260 years, and that their original country is said to extend from Hdnsi to 
Mulodu, while those of the .Tdlandhar Ardins whose history he has traced have 
come from the direction of Hissdr. The Jdlandbar Arains themselves say 
they are_ descended from E,ai Chajjn of Ujjain who held the whole of the Sirsa 
district mjagir ; while the Karndl Rdins also trace their origin from Sirsa. 
On the whole it would appiear probable that the Ardins origin.ully came from 
the lower Indus and spread up the five rivers of the Panjdb; and that at an 
ea.rly stage in their history a section of them moved up the Ghaggai-, peidiaps 
then a permanent river flowing into the Indus, and there gained for them¬ 
selves a jwsition of some importance. As the Ghaggar dried up and the 
neighbouring country became more arid, they mo ved on into the Jarana dis¬ 
tricts and Cis-Satluj tract generally, and perhaps spread along the foot of the 
hills across the line of movement of their brethren who were moving up the 
valleys of the larger rivers. Their alleged coimection with the Mdlis is pro¬ 
bably based only upon common occupition; but there does seem some reason 
to think that they may perhaps be akin to the Kambohs, though the difference 
must he more than one of religion only, as many of the Kambohs are Musal- 
mdn. 

Abstract No. 86 on the opposite pago*^ shows some of the largest Ardin 
clans. I have included under the head Ardin 987 persons who have returned 
themselves as Bhohar, which I am informed is an Ardin clan. Of these 850 
were in Multdn, 34 in Montgomery, and 103 in Mnzaffargai-h. 

487. The Kanot (Caste No. 20). —TheKanetsare the low-caste cultivat¬ 
ing class of all the eastern Himdlayas of the Panjdb and the hills at their 
base, as far west as Kdlu and the eastern portion of the Kdngra district, 
throughput which tract they form a very large proportion of the total popula¬ 
tion. Beyond this tract, in Kdngra proper, their place is filled by Ghiraths. 
The country they inhabit is held or governed by Hill Rdjpdts of prehistoric 
ancestry, the gre.ater part of whom are far too proud to cultiv.ate with their 
own hands, and who employ the Kanets as husbandmen. The Kanets claim 
to be of impure Rdjput origin, but there is little doubt that they are really of 
aboriginal stock. At the same time it is most difficult to separate them frorti 
Rdthis (j. V., page 251t), and in Chamha both have been included under the 
latter head. I he whole question of their oidgin is elaborately discussed by 
General Cunningham at pages 125 to 135 of Vol. XIV of his Arohteological 
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Reports. He identifieB them with the Kunindas or Kulindas of the Sansbit 
classics and of Ptolemy, and is of opinion that they belong to that great 
Kliasa race which, before the Aryan invasion, occiipied the whole Sub- 
Himalayan tract from the Indus to the Brahmaputra, and which, driven up 
into the hills by the advancing wave of immigration, now separates the 
Ai’yans of India from the Turanians of Tibet. But the Kanets are divided 
into two great tribes, the Khasia and the Rao, and it is probable that the 
Khasias are really descended from intercoui’se between the Aryan immigrants 
and the women of the hills. The process by which the great Khas tribe of 
Nepal thus grew up is admirably described by Mr. Hodgson in his Essay in 
the Military tribes of that country, which is quoted at some lengtfi by 
General Cunningham, and, less fully, by me at page supra. The 

distinction between Khasia and Rdo is still sulTiciently well marked. A 
Khasia observes the period of impurity after the death of a relation prescribed , 
for a twice-born man; the Rao that prescribed for an outcast. The Khasia 
wears the janeo or sacred thread, while the Rao does not. But the dis¬ 
tinction is apparently breaking down, at least in Kulu where th(3 two 
tribes freely cat together and intermany, though the Khasia, if asked, will 
deny the fact. 

488. Mr. Lyall thus describes the Kanets of Kulu :— 

'^The Ktiueta are often chissed by other Hindus as on a par with tliO Eathis of Kangra, Just 
** as the liathis claim to he Rajputs who have lost grade by taking to Iho plough, or the offspring 
of Rajputs by Sudra women, so tho Kanets say that they are the children of women of the hills 
^'by Kajputs who came up from the plains. By one story both Kanets and Dagis were originally 
** of tho same stock. Two sous of the demi-god, Bhiin Sen Piiiidah, had each a son by the 
daughter of a Kulu rakhas or demon. One of these sons married a Bhotanti, or woman of Tibet, 
who fed him with yak^s fleshy so he and his children by her hecame Dagis. The other son was 
ancestor of the Kanets. 

Both of these stories perhaps point to tho conclusion that the Kanets and Pagia ore of mixed 
“Mughaland Hindu race. General Cunningham says as much of tho Kanets of Kanawar, find 
«« connects the caste name with the word Karina, which implies mixed bk>od. The Kanets are 
“ divided into ICassiyas and Raos. The Kaos say that the origin of this' division was that a Raja 
** of Kulu ordered the Kanets to reform their loose practices, and conform altogether to Hinduism ; 
those who obeyed were called Kassiyas, and those who stuck to their old ways Eaos. It is a fact 
that at the present day the former are more Hindu in all obserrances than the latter, and the story 
" is otherwise probable, as one can see that the foreign priests round tbe Rajas were always 
striving to make tho Kulu people more oithodox Hindus, greater respecters of Brahmins, and 
loss devoted to the worship of their local divinities. The Kassiyas wear the janfo, and pretend 
“ to Some superiority, which, however, is not admitted by tho Kaos. They intermaiTy and eat 
and drink together out of the same cooking pot, hut not out of the same dish or plate,’* 

He adds that they are not tall, but strong and active, and generally have [p 
handsome figures. Some are hardly darker than Spaniards in complexion, 
with a ruddy colour Bhowing in their cheeks; others are as dark as tho ordi¬ 
nary Panjfi,bi. Of the so called Kanets of L^ihul he writes that th^ are 
a mixed race, but the Mongolian element predominates over the Indian. 
Many of those who live in the lower valley are no doubt desceudanfe of 
from Kfilu and Baxigfihal; the ^‘st are piirr Tibetan, or nearly 
In the Kanetsi, Hke all other dassses of the people, wiU eat cows 

and buRocks wdiich have died 0 death. They never 'vvei>r the sacred 

thread. The social status of: the Karr;f> ap})cara to be very low. A Suniir 
will marry n KaiKt Wwmian, but he will not give*, hi- uav.ghtor to a Kan do 
nor will he eat fmm rod In»:nd,of a Kanvt - though hi:} wife will do sb. In 
Lnhn! ;^veu a or Thakar woman u a second-dn^B ■ 

wife, ajid the offeprin^v of the latter, ‘who av ^ Garu, will in a few 

goaerarims rank a& Thakar. Those of the ■ ■' • 'oan twvcr rise to full 
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KANET I’BIEES. 


1. K^sib 

2. Chaulian .., 

3. Kao 

4. Khiwia 


67,233 

38,566 

33,318 

29,285 


Pangalana.. 
Thakar .. 
Punwar 
Lastdri 


12,067 

7,366 

7,129 

3,859 
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equality with tho pure Brdhriaan, though thoy are cooiDionly known a,s 
Brahmans, The fathers will not eat from the hands of sons begotten in this 
manner^ but will smoke with them, 

Geneml Cunningham says that the Kanets have three principal clans— 
Mangal, Chanhdn, and Riio. The Chaiihdn will almost certainly be Kha^ia. 
With respect to the Mangal I have no information^ nor do I find it in my 

papcu’s, unless PangaUna be a 
misreading for Mangalana 
or Mangal. The principal 
Kanet divisions returned in 
our papers are shown in the 
margin. More than half the 
Kfisib are in Bashahr, The 
name belongs to a Brahmini- 
cal gotra^ and is probably 
no tribe at all and only returned because the heading of the schedule was 
misunderstood.' The Chauh^n are principally retmned from Mandi, Siiket, 
Mhan, Keonthal, and Jubbal; the Khasia from Bashahr and Kangra; the 
PangaMna fmm Suket; and the Punwdr fmm Nahan. General Cunning¬ 
ham assigns the upper valley of the Pabar to the Chaulian, the lower Pabar, 
the^ Rupin, and the Tons valleys to the Rdo and the tract west of the Pabar 
basin to the Mangal. Mr. Anderson notes that the Khasia are more common 
in Kulu proper, and the Rao in Seor^j. 

489. TheGhirath, Bahfl, ana Chang (Caste No. 29).— The Ghiraths fill 
much the same position in K4ngra proper and the hills below it as do the 
Kanets in the part to the east. With them I have included the Biihti and 
the Chang, as it appears that one and the same jieople are known as Ghirath 
in Kangra; and as Bahti in the eastern and Ch^ng in the western poriion of 
the lower ranges. AH three intermarry freely, and are considered by Mr. Lyall 
as identical. In the Amritsar division all the Ghiraths except 128 were 
returned as Chfing. The Jalandhar divisional office took the three names 
together. The Ghiraths of Kfxngra and Hushy^rpur are thus described by 
Mr. Barnes:— 

My previous remark^ (quoted on page 25.1* under the head Rdthi) will have introduced the 
reader to the Girths. Ihey form a considerable item in the population of these hills, and in 
actual numbers exceed any other individual caste. With the Girths I have associated the few 
** Jats that reside in this district, and tho Changs, which is only another name for Girths, prevalent 
» about Karipur and Nurpur. They amomit altogether to 111,607 souls. Tho Girths are sub- 
“ divided into numorons aocta. There ia a common saying that there are 360 varieties of rice, and 
that the sub-divisions of tite Girths are equally extensive, the analogy arising from the Girths 
« being the usual cultivators of rice. Tho Girths predominate in the valleys of Palum, Kangra, and 
^'Kihlo. They are bound again in the ‘ Hul DooiV or Haripur valley. These localities are the 
strongholds of the caste, althougli they are scattered elsxjwhere in every portion of the district, and 
gonerally possess the richest laacb and tho most open spots in the hills. The Girths belong to the 
i^udra dmsxon of Hindus, and this fact apparently accounts for tho localities wherein they are 
II f<>upd. op®'? valleys, although containing tho finest lands, are also the only accessible 
portions of the hills, llie more refined castes preferred the advantages of privacy and soolusion, 
^ although accompanied by a sterner soil and diminished returns. They abandoned the fertile 
£ 1 fastidious classes, whose women were not ashamed to be seen nor to work in the 

* lielos, and tho men were not degraded by being pressed as porters. 

most iodefatigablo and hard-working race. Thoir fertile lands yield 
douolo crops, and they are inceasantly employed during the whole year in the various processes 
of agriculture. In addition to the cultivation of their fields, the Girth women carry wood, 
vegetables, mangoes, milk and other products to tho markets for sale; many sit haif tho dtiV 
« wrangling with customers disposed of. The men are constantly seized for 

begar, or toroed labour, to carry travellers' loads, or to assist in the various public buildings in 
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“ cmirso of constnictiou. From fcheiije deta’.la it will be perceived that the Girldis have uo oa.'?y 

time of it, and their eiiergiod and powers of eudiiranoo must be ma^t elastic to hear up against 

this incessant toil . ^ ... i_ u j.. rm ^ 

To look at tlieii* frames, they appear incapable of sustaimng such fatigue. Ihe men are 

“ short in stature, frequently disfigured by goitre (which equally affects both sexes), dark and sickly 
« in complexion, and with little or no hair on their faces, both men and women have coai-so 
featured, more resembling the Tartar physiognomy than any other type, and 
handsomcs face, though sometimes the younger women may be called pretty. Both som. ae 
■ ‘ extremely addicted to spirituous drinks. Although iiidustvious cultivators, they are very 
** and quaiTebotne ; but their disputos seldom lead to blow s j and though intomperato, they are still 

u tlu’iftv_a G-irth seldom wastes his substance in drink. In their dealings wuth one am>ther they 

are honest and trutliful, and altogether their character, though not so peaceable and manly as the 
Bath:, has many valuable and endearing traits. The Girths being feudras do not wear the yawsooi 
*■* thread of caste. They take money for their daughters, but seldom exchange them. The youngei 
‘<brother takes his brother’s widow; if she leave his protection, ho was entitled by the law ot 
the country to her restitution and under us he should at all events receive money com- 
pensation.’’ 

The Ghiraths are said to be of Edjput origin by mixed marriages or 
illegitimate intercomse, but I have no tmstwortby information on the subjert. 
They are essentially agricultural, and the proverb says As the nco bends 
«in the ear the Ghirath lifts his liead/^ Their social position is low. Vou 
“ can no more make a saint of a Ghirath than expect chastitjr of a bnftato, 
and they practise widow-marriage, for “ You can't make a Ghirathni a widow, 
“ any more than you can turn a liill buffalo into a barren cow. 

The Ghiraths have returned few large sub-divisions. The eight Ingest 

are given in the margin. Johard-' 
waj is another Brahminical r/olra, 
and probably retiinied throngli 
misapprehension. Chhdhru is 
found only in Hnshy^irpuxb and 
Chhora and Bhatta only in 
Kangra. The others occur in 
both districts. 


Ghirath Tribes. 


1. 

Kandal 

. 24392 

5. 

Reru 

.. 2,632 

2, 

Bh4i*dwuj .. 

, 8,330 

6. 

BadiAl . 

,. 2,058 

3. 

Pathari 

. 3,091 

7. 

Chbora 

.. 1,695 

4. 

Chhabru ., 

. 2,7X7 

8. 

Battii 

.. 1,623 


490, The Reya (Caste No, 147). —Having tlms disposed of the two 
great inferior cultivating castes of the hills; I shall take the others as far 
as possible in order of locality from east to west, The Roy as are a small 
Hindu caste found only in the Dehli district. They say they were Rajputs 
but were excluded from the caste because they took to practising karewa or 21\] 
widow-inaiTiage. They are now quite separate. They eat and smoke with 
Jats and agricultural castes of similar standing, but will not marry them 
except by karewa. They own nine villages in Dehlij and the names of their 
clans are sometimes Rajput and sometimes not. They trace their origin from 
Mahrauli where the Qutb pillar stands. 

491. The Lodha and Kachhi (Caste Nos. 105 and 143). —These are two 
well-known cultivating castes of Hindustan/and are found in tlie Panjdb 
chiefly in the Jarnna districts, tiiough a few of them have moved on westwards 
to the great cantonments. They are almost without exception Hindus. The 
Lodhas are said to be numerous in Hushangabad, and to bo distinct jErom the 
Lodhi outcasts of Central India; but the Lodhas of Dehli would appear to 
be of very low social standing. It is said that there ^ave two distinct castes of 
LodJias, one spelled with the hai-d and the other with the soft rf, and perhaps 
this may account for the apparent confusion. The Arnbiila Lodhas cultivate 
hemp largely, and work it up into rope. The K^lchhis are said to be the 
market gardeners of Hindustan, and of low standing. In the Panjab 1 
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believe they are generally engaged in the cultivation of Water-nuts and similar 

wi parts they are called Singhari (from Singhdra, B. 

water-mit) as commonly as Kfclibi. ^ 

492. The Kambob (Caste No 33.)-Tho Kambohs ai-e one of the finest 
cultuatmg castes in the Paujab. They seldom engage in market-gardening, 
bat they are no less industrious and skilful than the Arfiins. They are found 
in the uppei’ Satluj valley as low_ down as Montgomery, throM'hout the 
noiihern jwrtioii of the Eastern Plains, and as low down the Jamna valley as 
Karnal. They ai-e especially imraerous in Kapiirthala. The Jamna Kambohs 
seem to have come into the valley from the west, and there ha-s quite lately 

thr^rrejrj/fe-*^ northern tracts of Patiala into 

£ inngles between Phanesar and the river. The Satlui Kambohs 

came up the 

liver from the Muttfin country and the other down the valley from the 
neighbourhood of Kapurthala, both movement having taken place under the 

fled^o’Nisb'^^*^^ «laim descent trom Rfija Karan, and say that their ancestor 
fled to Kashmir, Phe Kambohs of Ihjnor also trace their origin to the trans- 
Indus^ country, and Mr. Purser accepts this tradition as evidently true They 
are said by some to be ancient inhabitaats of Persia, and the Ka/nfil Kambohs 
trace their ongm from Garb Ghazni ^ but the fact that 40 per cent, of them 
are Hindus and 23 per cent. Sikiis is conclusive against their having had any 

'f” f period. I have in section 486 

noted ihe fact that Arams and Kambohs are commonly supposed to be closely 
related, ^ Indeed m Montgomery a man appeans to be called ikrfiin If he is 
Musalman and Kamboh if Hmdu. But that this is not always the case is 
evident from the fact ofiT very considerable proportion of the Kambohs of 
Amritsar, Lahore, Iirozpnr Patifila, Nfibha, and Maler Kotla having retiu-ned 
themselves as Musalmans although Musalman Ar^s aiv. also numerous in 
^ose tra<;ts. In Jalandhw the village of JJhalowfil is owned partly by 
Wbohs and partly by Arfims, both being Musalmfin. It is perhaps doubtful 
whether the supposed relationship has any further basis than the fact that they 
both came from the vvest, and are both of much the same social standing and 
apicultural repute. The detailed clan tables will probably throw liaEt on 
the question, though in Kapurthala, the stronghold of the Kambohs, their 
clans were not recorded. It is said by some that the chief distinction is that 
the Kambohs take money for then- daughters, while the Ai-fii'ns do not. 
But the social standing of the Kamboh is on the whole superior to that of the 
Armn, and very iiiarTcedly so where the latter is a vegetable-grower The 
Kamboh, moreover, is not a mere agriculturist. He not unfrequeiitly engages 
in trade, and even takes scmco m the or in offices or even as a private 
seivant, while his wife not unfrequently lends money even wdiei-e ho is a mere 
liusbaxidraan ; and under .^Vkbar a Kamboh General called vSh^ihbaz Khan coni- 
mamled 5,U00 men and distinguished himself greatly in Bengal, Musalman 
Kambohs held bohna m Gurgfion some centuries agoj and the tombs and 
mosques that they have left show that they must have enjoyed a considerable 
position. The military, meivaiitile, and clerkly Kambohs are said to bo dis- 
tmgmshed asQalmior ‘meu ofthe peiV-'and not to intermarry with the 
agncultural section of the caste. But this is probably a mere social custom and 

not a caste lule. The Kambohs do not seem to bear- as high a character for 

honesty as they do for skil. Tlmre is a Persian proverb current in the North- 

Webtlrovaices ; The Alghaus, the Kambohs, and the Kashmiris; all thiee 
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rogues {badzdt)^^^ and Mr, Benton of Kamal describes them as ^^notoriou8ly 
deceitful and treacherous. On the other hand Sarddr Gurdial Singh states^ 
I Injow not on what authority^ that during the reign of terror in India, it 
wa.s the Kambohs who were trusted by the rich bankers for caiTjdng* 
their cash in the disguise oifaprs.'^ The Kambohs are said to be exception¬ 
ally numerous in Mirat. Their loca- 


Kamboh clans. 


.1. 

Thind .«« 

10,394 

6,636 

6. 

Saiidc ,,, 

4,321 

2. 

Jansan ... 

7. 

Jammun 

2,616 

3. Jaura ... 

6,420 

s. 

Jhande ... 

2,028 

4. 

Dahufc ... 

4,963 

9. 

TJnm4l ... 

2,001 

6. 

Mabrok,#, 

4,880 





tion under the hills lends some 
support to their tradition of 
from Kashmir. 


slight 

origin 


The Kambohs seem to have return¬ 
ed very few large sub-divisions. The 

_figures for the nine largest are given in 

the margin. 

493, The Ahir (Caste No. 27). —The Alrirs are properly a pastoral caste/ 
their name being derived from the Sanskrit Alhira^ or milkmanBut in 
the Panjdb they are now almost exclusively agriculturrib and stand in quite the 
first rank as husbandmen, being as good as the Kamboh and somewhat 
superior to the Jat. They are of the same social standing as the Jat and 
Gujar, who will eat and smoke with them ; but they do liot seem ever to have 
been, at any rate within recent times, tho dominant race in any considerable 
tract. Perhaps their nearest approach to such a position was in Kewaii and 
the country to the west of it still locally known as Hirw<^ti, where they held 
nearly three quarters of the pargmah in 18.38. A very full description of 
them will be found in Elliott^s Races of the North-West Provinces, md also 
in Sherring, I, 332ff. The west coast of India and Gujarat would ajipear to be 
their ancient homes, hut they are numerous in Behar and Gorakhpur, and at 
one time there was an Ahir dynasty in Nepal. In the Panjitb they are chiefly 
found in the south of I)ehli, Gurgaon, and llohtak and the Native States 
bordering upon these districts, and in this limited tract they form a consider¬ 
able proportion of the whole population, They are almost all Hindus, and 
are said to trace their origin from Mathra. They are industrious, patient, 
and orderly; and though they are ill spoken of in the proverbs of the country¬ 
side, yet that is probably onlj' because the Jat is jealous of them as being 
even better cultivators than himself. Thus they say in Rohtak : Kosli (the 
head village of the Ahirs) has fifty brick houses and several thousand swag¬ 
gerers.^^ So in Dehli : '^Katherbe kicked by a Rajput or stumble uphill, 
than hope anything from a jackal, spear grass, or an Khiv •/’ . 

All castes are God^s creatures, but three castes are ruthless, 
get a chance they have no shame ; the whore, the Banya, and 
But these stigmas are now-a-days at hmst wholly undeserved. 

The Ahirs of the North-West Provinces have three great sections, the 

Nandbans of the central dodbj the Jfulubans 
of the upper dodb and the Mathra eoimtry, 
and the Gw^,lbans of the lower dodb at 
Benares. The Ahirs of the Panjab have 
returned themselves as shown in the margin. 
Of the Gwalbans more than 16^000 are 
found in Patifi.la. Within these tribes they 
among which the Kosali of Rohtak and Gurgaon 


[P.272; 


and 
When" they 
the Ahir. 


AhIE TltlBBS, 


.Tadubana 

Nandbans 

Gwdlbans 


43,961. 

24,998 

26,187 


have numerous 
number 7,322. 


clans, 
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494. The Mahtam (Caste No. 51).—There has been a cojifnsion in the 

figures of Table VIIIA owing to the fact that the Mahtarns are also called 
Bahrdpias. The Mahtarns of Gujrat and Sialkot retnrneil themselves under 
that name, and were included under Babrupia in Table VIIIA. I liave 
restored them to their proper place in Abstract No. 85, page The Mah- 

tarns, or as they are called in the Jalandhar division Mahton (nasal n)^ are 
found chiefly in the Satluj valley, and along the foot of the hills between 
Jalandhar and Gujrdt. They are of exceedingly low caste, being almost out¬ 
casts ; by origin they are vagrants, and in some pai*ts they apparently retain 
their wandering habits, whUe everywhere they are still great hunters, using 
nooses like those of the Biiwarias described in section 575. But in many 
districts, and especially on the middle Satluj, they have devoted themselves to 
husbandly and are sldlful and laborious cultivators. The great majority of 
them are classed as Hindus, but about one-fifth are Musalman, and as many 
again Sikh. But the Musalmfin section, even in tlie Multdn division, eat 
wild pig and retain most of their Hindu customs, and are consequently not 
admitted to religious equality by the other Musalm^rns. They appear, how¬ 
ever, to bury their dead. They live, in Muzaffargarh, in grass huts on the 
river >)anks, whence the saying—Only two Mahtam huts and calls itself 
Khairpur/*^ Mr. Purser thus describes the Mahtarns of Montgomery ;— 

They are a low Hindu caste, and are looted down on by their neighbours. Their story is 
that they were Kajpuhs, and one of theii* anoestoi’S was a kanungo. Akbar was then on the 
throne. Kannngos were called mahia^ and thus they got their name. The Bi'st mahta wasdis- 
missed, and then settled at Mahtpur in Jalandhar. His descendants emigrated and settled along 
** tin* banks of the rivers as they fovind qnantities of Acirr in such situations, and working in garr 
was their chief occupation. It was not till theNakkai chiefs held sway that they settled down 
permanently in this district. They adopted the custom of marriage with widows according to the 
form of chaddar ddlna, and so became Sudras. They are also called ' Bahrupias/ which name 
is a corruption of * -Bho'rdp-ias* and means people of many modes of life, because they turned 
their bands to any bxisiness they could find (yet cf. Select Glossary, I, 17 & 54). Cuiiivingham 
“ (History of the Sikhs, page 17) says, ' the hardworking Hindu Mahtarns arc still movirg family 
'* 'by family and village by village eastward away from the Ravi and Chanab.' This would seem 
" to give the Mahtarns a western instead of eastern origin as claimed by them. They own a good 
“ many villages (19), most of which are in good condition. Where they are not proimetors of the 
''whole villago, they reside in a separate group of huts at some distance from the main 46ddi, 
** They aw groat hands at catching wild pigs j but ic is in cutting down the jungle on inundated 
lands that they excel. Though industrious they do not care much for working wells, and prefer 
cultivating lands flooded by the rivers. They are quarrelsome and addicted to petty thieving. 
They are of medium stature and stoutly made. ** 

495. There is a Bahrup tribe of Banjaras or, as they are called in the 
PiUij^b, LabSiias; and the Labanas and Mahtarns of the Satluj appeal’ closely 
to resemble each other. Elliott^s description of the Bahrup Ban 3 iU'as at page 
54*, Volume I of his Races of the North-if est Provinces^ tallies ctiriously m 
some respects with that of the Bahrupia Mahtarns of Gujrdt given by Captain 
Mackenzie at section 71 of his settlement report of that district; and on the 
whole it seems probable that the Mahtarns are Bauj^vas or Labfmas, in which 
caoc it is possible that the Satluj group have come up from llajput’^na, while 
the sub-montane group are merely a western continuation of the Banj^-ras of 
the lower hills. This is the more probable as I find that the JMandhar 
Mahtarns trace their origin from Jammu, conquered Jiiihon from the Gujars, 
and were in turn deprived of it by the Ghorewdha R<ijputs probably not less 
than five centuries ago. ^ At the same time I should note that the Mahton of 
Hushyjirpur and the neighbourhood appear to hold a much higher social 
position than the Mahtarns of the Satluj; audit may be that the two are 
really distinct. Sartldr Gurdi^l Singh indeed goes so far as to say that the 
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Mahton of Husliyrirpur are of jjood Rajput Wood, fclicugh they have lost caste 
by taking to ploughing* and practising widovv-inarriage> and that their social 
standing is not mindi below that of Rajputs* He thinks that the n?jme may 
be derivkl from Malita, which he says is a title of honour current among the 
Rajputs of the hills ; and this agrees with the Montgomery tradition quoted 
above. Mr* Anderson also gives the Hushyarpur Mahtons high social stand¬ 
ing* On the other hand, Mr. "Wilson says that the Lahanas of Sirsa would 
scout the idea of connection with the Mahtams of the Satluj, whom they con¬ 
sider utterly inferior to themselves. The point needs to be cleared up by 
further enquiry, especially in the districts where the classes come irito contact. 
Our detailed tables of clans will doubtless throw light on the question. 

496. The Sarrara (Caste No, 118). —It is perhaps probable that these men 
are the same as those discussed under the head Sarera in the section on 
Hill Menials. But I have separated them, as their ' identity is not at all 
certain. The Sandras which are found in Hazdra belong to a race inhabiting 
Chibhab or the hill country of Kashmir on the Hazara border, and according 
to Major Wace belong to the same ethnic group as the Dhiind, Satti, and 
Kharnil of the same tract. It might perhaps have been better to tahe them 
with the Kharrals. They are chiefly found in the Ahbottdbad tahsil, where 
they are purely agricultmal. They"are all Musalmdn. 

497. The Ghosi (Caste No. 125). —The Ghosi is I believe an Ahir tribe ; 
but in the Panjab the name is only used for Musalmans, and is often applied 
to any cowherd or milkman of that religion, whether Gujai*, Ahir, c)r of any 
other caste, just as Gwala is used for a Hindu cowherd, The Ghosi proper^ 
is only found in the eastern districts, though a few have strayed into the large 
cantonments to the west. But the 235 persons shown as Ghosi in the Rdwal- 
pindi division are, according to my paxrers, entered as Ghasiara or grass-cutter,'*^ 
while the 837 of the Multan division are shown as Her, pi'obably for Ahir. How 
these came to be classed as Ghosi I cannot explain. It was not done by my 
orders. It is said that Hindus will buy pure milk from the Mnsalmfoi 
Ghosi, but will reject it if there is any suspicion of its having been 
water(.‘d by the latter, as they must not drink water at his hands I The 
Ghosis are a purely pastoral caste, at any rate in the Panjdb. They are 
however sometimes butchers, 

498. The Gaddi (Caste No. 81) .—These figures a|)pear to include two 
entirely distinct classes of people. The Musalman Gaddis of Dehli, Karnal, 
and Ambdla are apparently a tribe found in the upper dodb of the Jamna 
and Ganges, closely resembling the Ghosi, and perhaps like them a sub¬ 
division of the Ahirs. They are called Gddi almost as often as Gaddi. 
They are by hereditary occupation milkmen; but in Kariidl, where they 
are most numerous, they have settled down as cultivators and own several vil¬ 
lages. They are poor husbandmen* And a further confusion nmy possibly 
have taken place from, the fact that a descendant of a Rajput father 
by a widow of another caste married by karewa is called Garra with 
the hard r. Indeed it is not quite imjiossible that here we may have the con¬ 
necting link between the two classes. At any rate the word Gaddi, as used 
in the Panjab proper, is applied to the inhabitants of the mountain range bet¬ 
ween Kangra and Ghainba and of its continuation in the latter State. 
The term is commonly applied to almost any inhabitant of that region; 
but the true Gaddis, whom General Cunningham is inclined to identify with 
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tlio anciejit Gandarldfe, or Gangavklae; are apparently of Khatrl origin. Mr* 
Barnes thus describes them 

The Gadw are the xno4 remarkable race in the bills. In features, manners, cbess, and dialect 
they differ essentially from all the rest of the population. The Gadis reside exdnsively upon the 
snowy range which divides Chamba from Kangra. A few of them have w'andered down into 
“ the valleys which skirt the base of this mighty chain, but the gi-jjat majority live on the 
heights above they are found from an elevation of 3,500 or 4,000 feet up to 7,000 feet. 
•‘Above this altitude there is little or no cultivation, the increasing acclivity of the range 
'‘opiiosing insurmountable obstacles. They preserve a tradition among themselves that their 
“ancestors originally cume from the Pan jab, and that during the horrors of the Mahomedari 
“invasions tho population of the cities fled from the open country before their invaders and 
“took refuge in these ranges, at that period almost uninhabited. The term ‘Gadi^* is a 
“ generic name, and under this appellation are included Brahmins, Khatris, and a few Rajputs and 
“ Pvathis. The majority, however, are, Khatris, and the sub-diVisions of tho caste cbiTespond 
“ exactly with the tribes among the Khatris existing in the plains of the Pan jab at tho 
“ present day. Impure castes are not styled Gadis, but are known by the names of Badi, 
They are a semi-pastoral, seml-ngricultural race. The greater portion of 
‘ their wealth consists of flocks of sheep and goats, which thoy feed half the year (the 
winter months) in the valleys of Kangra, and for the otlmr half drive across the range 
“ mto the territories of Cbamba. They hold lands on this side and also in Chamba,. and in 
“ former days were considered subject to both States. At present our rule has materially 
“ weakened the te.-mre of the Cbamba Chief, and many continue all the year ronnd on this 
“ side of ^ the range acknowledging no allegiance whatever to Cbamba. It was a rule with 
“ those simple people, whenever flnal by the Kangi*a authorities, to pay a similar penalty 
*■' mto the Chavnba treasury. I am afraid o\n* institutions have taught them greater independence, 
“and the infraction of this custom is now more frequent than the observance. Many Gadig 
“cultivate the winter crops or wheat in Kangra, and returning with their flocks grow the 
“ summer or rain crop at ‘ Barmor,^^ as the province on the other side of the snow is designated, 
wear woollen clothes, which they make up at homo out of the wool from their own 
“ flocks. I he men don a remarkable high-peaked cap, with flaps to pull down over tho ears 
“ in case of severe weather. The front is usually adorned with a garland of dried flowers, 
“ or with tufts of the Xmpeyan pheasant, or reel heads, the seeds of parasitical plants growing 
in the forests. The rest of their dress is a frock, made very capacious and loose, secured 
“ round the waist, with a black woollen cord. I.a tho body of this frock the Gadi stores 
“ the most misccjllaneous ai'ticles ; liis own meal, tied up in an untanned leatlier pouch, with 
‘■^two or three young Iambs just born, and perhaps a prQ.sent of walnuts or potatoes for his 
“ master are the usual contents. His legs are generally bare, but oci asionally ho weai's woollen 
‘ trowsers very loose at the knee, to allow free motion in walking, and fitting tight at tho ankle 
“^over which it lies in folds so as not to restrict the action of the limbs. The women 
“ wear the sumo frock, only reaching to their ankles, secured with the samo woollen cord, 
“Them garment fits ratlur tighter about the body, and is both modast and becoming. The 
“ head-drosa is a ‘ chaddui*,^ or sheet, thrown loosely over the upper portion of tho bodv, 
“and eometimoB fastened in the shape of a turban, with a loose .streamer behind by way 
of ornament.^ The Gadis are a very simple and virtuous race; they are remarkable, oven 
“ among the hill population, for thoir eminent regard for truth ; crime is almost uuknowa 
“among them; their women are chaste and modest, seldom deserting their husbands. Like 
“all trie inhabitants of mountainous regions thoy are frank and merry in their’manners,-—they 
“ constantly meet together, singing and dancing in a style quite peculiar to themselves. 

limy are great tipplers, and at these festive meetings the natural hilarity is considorably 
^enhanced by deep jmtations. In person thoy are a comely race* Tho women frequently are 
‘ veiy fa’P and beautiful,-—their features are regular, and tho oxx>ression almost always mild 
^ and engaging. Tho Gadis wear the thread of caste, and are mnoh stricter in Hindu customs 
* and obs^ervances than most of the inhabitants of the higher rangeB of the Himalava. They 
widely-diffused race. They extend over the greater part of'^ Cbamba, 
ski ids of the Kangi’a snowy mnge, and are found also on the southern face 
or the Badmwar hiJlg across the Ravi. Thoir peculiar caste, ^ Khatri,^ nnd their posi- 
ranges immediately above Lahore favour the tradition that originally thoy were 
“ fugitives from the cities of the plains before the Mahomedan inroads.’" 

They are aliBOst all shepherds, and do not in any way resemble the Khatris of 
the plains. They are all Hindus, but locally distinguished from the jdmire 
cotton-clad Hindus. The Khatri and E^ijpufc Gaddis intermarry; and in 
some places the Brahman Gaddi will marry the Khatri Gaddi. The Khatri or 
true Gaddis are the beat of the classes^ and number among them the best ^ 
shophpds, and the richest and mo>st intlucntiai It is not improbable 

that m Chamba, their true home, the Rajput and BrAhman Gaddis are less 
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mimerons tlian in K^ngra. The Gaddi are a simple and nisfcic people. The 
pi 0 verb says : The Gaddi is a g’ood uatiii'ecl tool y ash foi* his cap and he gives 
^^jou his cdat.*^^ And again; ^'^In no-manVland one makes friends with 
Gdjars and Gaddis. '^ 

FOREIGN RACES. 

409. Foreign Races. —I have called the groups of which the figures are 
given On the next page* in Abstract No. 87 I^oreign Raees, because they bear 207 
titles properly foreign to India and for the most part Jay claim to foreign 
origin. It will presently be seen how little real right many of them have %o 
the names they bear. The Saiyads might have been included in the group, but 
they have been classed with the priestly castes. The present group is divisible 
into three sections, the Arab and Shekh, the Turk and Alughal, and the 
GhuMm and Qizilb^lsh. The last two and probable many of the ibabs and 
Turks are true foreigners, and have a good claim to the names they bear; but 
the Sbekhs and Mu^hals are for the most part mere pretenders.. What Rajput 
is to the Hindu^ Sheikh, Saiyad, and in the west of the PanjSb Mughal, are 
to the Musalmau ; and every convert of low caste who wishes to glorify himself 
assumes one of these titles, while tribes whose origin is lowly or has been for-' [P 274] 
gotten, trace their descent from the p(?oplo of the Prophet or of one of the 
Mahomedan oonquerors of India. As Mr. Thompson puts it: Pride of race 
leads to the invention of some royal progenitor, and pride of religion is a 
poi‘petuaI inducement to escape from the admission of an idolatrous ancestry 
500. The Arab (Caste No, 140) .—Arabs are returned in. the PanjYib 
chiefly from the Multan and Peshawar divisions. They are probably Arab 
merchants from Bombay, wdiere I believe men of true Arab extraction are 
somewhat numerous. That they have not come direct from Arabia is shown 
by the language table, in which Arabic is returned as the mother-tongue of 
only 63 persons. Alorc than half the A*abs in the Panj^lb are to be found in 
Peshawar itself. This is hm-dly to be wondered atj for Peslu^war is a 
city in which may he found representatives of almost every Eastern nation, 
and is the half-way house between India and Asia. It is possible that some of 
our Shekhs, whether truly or falsely so called, may have returned themselves as 
Ai^bs, but I do not think it likely. The true Shekhs are of course of Arab rp 2751 
origin; but I believe that such men when their settlement in the PaiijSb is of “ 
any long standing, alw^ays call themselves Shekh or Qureshi, and not Arab. 

501. The Shekh (Cast© No. 17) .— Shehhis an Arabic word meaning an 
elder or Chief, and probably coiTesponds very closely among ,the tribes of 
Arabia with Clmdhn among those of the Pan jab. Thus the title should 
properly be confined to, and is very generally assumed by tribes of tine Arab 
descent. But it has been degraded to a much more vulgar use. If a Rajpdt 
or Jat turn Mahomedan he retains his caste name, and is still a lUjpiit or 
Jatj though I have known Musalm^n Rdjputs \vho had fallen in life and 
taken to weaving call themselves Shekhs, though still recognized as relations 
by their brethren of the village whence they came. So if an outcast or 
man of imp<ire calling becomes Musalm^,n and retains his occupation, or at 
least substitutes for it another only slightly less degrading, ho also retains 
his caste name or is known by^ an entirely new one, such as Dmddr or 
Musalli. But the class which lie between these two extremes, and are 
neither so proud of their origin as to wish, nor so degraded by their occupa¬ 
tion as to be compelled to retain their original caste name, very generally 
abandon that name on their conversion to IsUm and adopt the title of Shekh , 
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Abstract No. 87, showing Foreign Races. 
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m PANJAB CASTES. 

There Is a Persian proverb : ^^Tiie first year I was a weaver (JiiMha) ; the 
^^ De:x:t year a Shekh. This year if prices rise I shall be a Saiyad/’ Moreover 
many of the inf erior agricultural Musalman tribes of Indian descent have, 
especially in the west of the Province, set up a claim to Arab origin ; and 
though they are still known by their tribal name^ have probably or almOvSt 
certainly returned themselves as Shekhs in the present Census. In these 
last cases they will in all probability have often shown theii’ tribal name as 
the sub-division of the Shekhs to which they belong, and it is to be hoped 
that the detailed clan tribes will, when published, throw much light upon 
the true composition of our figures for Shekhs. Meanwhile only a few of 
the largest siih-divisiotis can be examined. In one respect I myself am res¬ 
ponsible for the iinceitainty of meaning which attaches to these figures. 
Tliere are cei’tain agricultural tribes whose claims to Qureshi origin appear to 
be valid, such as the Khagga and Il^ns of Montgomery,; and these men I 
included under the head Shekh. It was most certainly a mistake to do so, 
and I shall give separate figures for them below. With them I shall discuss 
some of the larger sub-divisions of Shekhs which have been returned in Oxu* 
papers. In many cases the titles here given are no less misleading than the 
original title of Shekh. The Shekhs who have returned themselves as Jats 
in the Mult/in and Deraj^it division are shown in Abstract No. 7^, page 324.^' 

Shekhs do not bear the best of characters in some parts. In Rohtak ^ 
they are said to supply recruits to our armies and jails with praiseworihy 
indifference,^** and in Derah Ism^iil Kh^n the Naumuslim Shekhs are described ' 
as a lazy thriftless set of ciiltivators.^^ The true Qureshis of the sonth- 
westei'i! districts, however, are often possessed of great influence, and hold a 
high character for sanctity. Such are the descendants of Bahd-ul-haqq the 
renowned saint of Mult^m, who are knowm as Ilashmi Q.ureshis, and whose 
family is described at pages 490^’of Griffin^s Punjdb Chiefs. They are chiefly 
found in the Multan, Jhang, and IMuzaffargarh districts. 

502. Tribes and castes included under Shekh—Qureshi. —The figures be¬ 
low show the number of people who have returned themselves as Qureshi:—* 


QUEESHI SHEKHS. 


District and 

Statb. 

Number. 

DiaTHlOT AND Statb. 

Number. 

Distbict and S'JTATB. 

Number, 

DehU 


19,356 

Si&lkot 


2,108 

Muzaffargarh 

3,266 

QttTgaon 


3,977 

Lahore 


13,380 

Derail Ismail Khdn ... 

2,436 

Hohtak 


1,212 

Gnjrfinw61a 


2,343 

Derah Ghazi Khdn ... 

1,730 

Sirsa ••• 
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Baxinii ... ... 
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Amti&la «*• 
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EAwalpindl 
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Other Districts and 
States. 

4.630 

OuTdftspnr ... 


2,0d3 

Montgomery 


2,199 

161,8M 


The Qureshi is the Arab tribe to which the Prophet belonged, Gonse- 
queutly it is the favourite tribe from which to claim descent, and it is to be 
feared that comparatively few of those who have returned themselves as 
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Otireshi have any real title to the name. Among those who so style themSelve.s 
many claim to belong to the Fai-uqis or descendants of Umar the second Caliph, 
OT to the Sadi(jis or descendants of Ahnl Dakar the first Caliph, both of whom, were 
Qnreshi by tribe. Dnt the term Sadiqi is often confused with Sidqi, a title 
n ^ 1'^® f'ame root and meaning “ the trae but which, in the east of 

the Paiij^b at any rate, is commonly used as an equivalent to Naumnslhn to 
distinguish converts of Indian descent from original Mahomedan immigrants. 

Naiimuslim— means nothing more than a new Mnsalmdn ■, and only 8,491 
ot our Sheths have, by returning themselves as Shekh Naumusliin, admitted 
their true origin. These men are scattered in small numbers about the Pro- 
vincej but 1,437 of them ate in Bah^walpttt. 

Ansari.—AnsSri or “ auxiliaries was the title given to the believers of 
Meclina who welcomed Mahomet after his flight from Mecca; and those who 
ciann descent from these men style themselvefs Ans&i. As many as 7,315 of 
A/f u/returned themselves, of whom 1,501 are in Ambiila, 1,539 
Qii 1 scattered about the Province. One large section of 

Che iShekhs of Pimpat commonly style themselves AnsSri; but they would 
appear to have now returned themselves as MuhSjarin. 

The faithful who accompanied Mahomet in Lis 'Hajirah or 
nigh./ lvo.Tn Mecca were called M'uh^jann or ^Hhe fugitives or emigrants,^^ and 
then descendants still retain the title. In the Karn^l district B,660 persons have 
so ^tdurned themselves, and are doubtless the men of Pj^inipat just alluded to. 
503. The Hans and Khagga.—The HSns is one of the tribes which I 
regret having included among the Shekhs, The 
ivamhers according to our returns are given in the 
margin; but it is very probable that many of the 
Hdns have returned themselves as Shekh or Qureshi 
and not as Hdns, since they claim Qureshi origin. 
They say they emigrated from Arabia to Afgh^nistfo 
and thence to the Panjfib, where tliey settled at Pakka 
Sidh& in the Montgomery district. In the time of 
Alamgirthe H5ns tribe, under their chief Shekh Qutb, 
attained independent rule over a portion of that dis¬ 
trict^ and retained their independence till the time of 
,, , 1 . 1 ^. Sikhs, when about the middle of the 18th,century 

feriilized their eountiy dried up and they lost their home. 


The Hans. 


District. 


lumbers. 


MtiHan 

Jbftug 

Montgomery .. 
Total .. 


622 

7 

268 

897 


At present they do not own a single entire village, and have preserved none of 
their former influence. 

Khaggas. The Kha,ggas are another tribe which I have classed as Shekh, 
but had better have kept separate. The numbers 
returned are shown in the mai’gin. .But here again 
many of them have probably retamcd themselves as 
Shekhs or Qui’eshi. Mr. Purser thus describes them : 
^^The Khaggas came to the Montgomery district 
after the conquest of Mnltdn by Eanjit Singh. 
They claim to be Qureshi, and name as the first 
Khagga, JaWl-nl-din, disciple of Muhammad Irak. 
Khagga is said to mean a peculiar kind of fish ; and 
the name was given to tralfil-ud-din by his spiritual 
teacher on the occasion of his rescuing a boat over- 
‘ taken by a storm/^ 


The Khagoas. 
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604. The Nekokara and Jhandir.— The KoBra or Nekokara; who are 
chiefly found in the Jhang district, claim to be Hashmi Qtireshis, who came 
from Bah^walptir some 450 years ago. They hold land in GujrSnw^la also> 
but are not a very impoi’tant tribe. In Gujr5,nw£a many of them are faqifH) 
and they generally bear a semi-religious chamcter. 

The Jhandir—are also said to be of Qtureshi origin, and though they do 
not openly profess to be religious directors, there is a certain odour of sanc¬ 
tity about the tiibe. Most of them can read and write, and they ari^ 
particularly free from ill deeds of every description/^ They own land in the 
extreme south of the Jhang district. They are said to have been the staudard- 
bea-rers of one of the great saints, whence their name. 

505. The Sarai, Miana, and others.—Sarai. —The Sarai family are the 
descendants of the Kalhora Kings of Sindh who have settled at Hdjipur ia 
Derah Ghfoi KhS.n. Some account of their history will be found in 
Mr. Fryer^s report on that district, and in Mr. O^Biien^B Glossary. They 
were included Avith Shekb in the divisional office, and I have no separate 
figures for them as yet. Tod makes the Sarai descendants, or perhaps only 
namesakes, of Sehl, a Kaurava Rajput and in ancient times prince of Sindh 
and founder of Aror on the Indus. He says : Sehl or Sehr became a titular 
^^appellation of the country, its princes, and its inhabitants the Sehrai.^^ 
(See further Sarai under Jats of the western sub-montane, section 433). 

MJana. —Mffin is used in the west of .the Panj^b to denote any holy man 
and his descendants will often style themselves Mi^na. 
Thus the bead of the Sarai family just described is 
known as the Mi5n Sdhib Sarai. But in Hazfe at 
least and probably in other parts of the frontier, any 
new convert to Mahomedanism is often called a Miana, 
and most of them are culti vators. I have with some 
hesitation classed them as Shekb rather than with. 
Ulama. There are 3,282 in the Rawalpindi and 188 
in the Beraj^t division. 

Besides the classes discussed above, the castes showur 
in the margin appear from a rou.gh examination of the 
Shekh sub-divisions to have returned themselves as 
Shekhs in the numbers shown against each . They 
are described in tbeir proper places. Of the Bodlas 
returned as Shekhs 144 are in Hissdr, 749 in Sirsa, 
389 in Firozpur, 349 in Montgomery, and 254 in 
Bah^walpur. Of the DMdpotras 1,287 are in MuMn. 
Besides these, men returning themselves under the 
following names have been classed as Shekh : Shekhra, a contemptuous 
diminutive of Shekh; Pirzddab, or descendants of it jptr or Musalman spiritual 
guide; Shekhz^lah, or son of a Shekh. There appear to have been only 383 
of the first, 19 of the second, and 17 of the third. In the Lahore division 
the Bhar^is (caste No. 48) have been most eiToneously classed as Shekh, to 
the number of 1/444 in Lahore, 2,256 in Gujii^nw/ila,, and 1,646 in Firozpur. 

606. The Turk (Caste No. 126). —I shall not attempt to touch upon the 
much debated question of the distinction between Turks and Mugbals. It 
will be suflicient to say that a Turk in the Panj^b means, probably invariably, 
a Tdrkomlin native of Turkistdn and of Mongolian race. In the Dehli terri- 


KETtfBXBi) AS Shekhs. 

Name of Castes. 

Number 

returned 

as 


Shekhs. 

Bodla 

2,436 

Datidpotra ... 

1,421 

Kalal 

270 

AwAii 

449 

MaHdr 

221 

Tarkhan 

118 

Mochi 

107 

K^jpCtt 

lOR 

29 other castes, 
mostly low. 

] 685 
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toiy iiicleed tlie villagers, accustomed to describe the Mughals of the Empire 
as Tdrks, use the word as synonymous with “ official j and I have heard ^ 
Hindu clerks of Kfiyath caste described as Turks merely because they were 
in Government employ. On the Biloch frontier also the word Turk is com¬ 
monly used as synonymous with Muglial. The Turks of the Panjfib are prac¬ 
tically confined to the Hazara distiact, and are donhtless the representatives 
of the colony of K^rlagh Turks who came into the PanjSb with Tamarlane 
(1899 A.D.) and possessed themselves of the Pakhli tract in the Haz^a 
district, which apparently included the Tanfiwal, Dharntaur, and Swati coun- 
ixj, and was politically attached to Kashmir. These men were dispossessed 
of their teriitory by Swdtis and Tan&olis from across the Indus about the 
beginning of the 18th century; and the Turks now returned are doubtless 
their descendants. The word Turk is a Tartar word meaning a “ wanderer ; 
thus in poetry the Sun is called “the Turk of China,that is of the East! 
or “ the Turk of the Sky.” The Turks of G urcldspur are said to be rope- 
makers by occupation (see further sections 412 and 416). 

507, The Mughal (Caste No 37),—The Mughals proper or Mongols, 
for the two words are only different forms of the same name, probably either 
entered the Panjah with B^bar, or were attracted thither under the dynasty 
of his descendants. They are probably to be found in greatest number in the 
neighbonrhopd of Dehli, the capital of that dynasty ; and I believe that the 
great majority of those who have returned themselves as Mughals in the 
Eastern P^j^^b really belong to that i-ace. They are also numerous in the 
Rfiwalpindi division and on the upper frontier, along the route of the Muo-hal 
armies, and where they find a more kindred people than in the great Panjdb 
plains. But as will be presently explained, the number of true Mughals in 
these parts is certainly much smaller than would appear from our figures. 
The Mughals of Gdjriit are described by Mr. Monokton as “ an unhappy 
“race. Puffed up with pride of birth, they account themselves above all 
“ other classes except Saiyads, and even among themselves each house reckons 
“ itself higher than its neighbour. Among the clans, though of high descent, 
“they are now at a discount. Those that might be admitted their equals, 

“ such .as Chibs or Gakkhars, despise them ; while to lower classes they 
“ themselves will not stoop; and the consequence is that social relations are 
“ sometimes at a dead-lock.” The description applies with equal troth to the 
Mughals of the Dehli territory. Even on the frontier the Mugh.als do not 
bear a good name. “The Mixghals tyrannize over the cultivator, and the 
“ cultivator over the earth ”; and again : “ Trost not the MughaPs letters, 

“ Of the Mughals, first letters, then armies.” “ 

_ The Mughals are distributed very widely over the Province ; but are, 
excepting Dehli, most numerous in the western districts, and more especially 
in Rawalpindi, .Tahlara, and Hazara. It is certain that a very large number 
of these men are not Mughals at all. Some, probably a considerable number 
of them, belong to agricultural tribes locally known by tribal names, such 
as Gakkhars, Sattis, Ghebas, and the like, who have set up an almost certain¬ 
ly groundless claim to Mughal origin. Many of these have already been 
noticed. But more than this, there is a tendency, apparently confined to 
Dehli and the Rtiiralpindi and Peshdwar divisions, for men of low caste to 
call themselves Mughals just as throughout the Province they call themselves 
Shekhs. Thus we find among the sub-divisions of those returned as Mnglials 
I,.512 KahArs in Hazfe, and in Rawalpindi 3,665 Saiuis and 1,263 Rawfds; 

^2 
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while in the eight districlB just specified no fewer than 2,724 other members 
of 41, separate castes, for the most part of low standing, have been detected 
among the Mughals by a rough examination of the detailed clan tables, 
and ^ this is doubtless only a specimen of what has tahen place on a very ex« 
tensive scale. Major Wace is of opinion that recent Jat converts to Mahomed- 
anism often take the title of Mughal ' ^ ^ " ''' 


Distbiot. 

Mua Hi 

Chughatta. 

n. TEIBBS. 

Barhis. 

Behll 

1,818 


Amritsar 

1,140 


Sfdlkot 


' 1,554 

R^iwalpincU ... 

b613 

1,661 

Jahlam 

2,735 

2,804 

Gdjrat 

590 

3,833 

Shahpur 

1,143 

179 

Multan 

8,083 

34 

Jhang 

2,471 

4 

Hazara 

1,014 

141 

Balulwalpur... 

1,488 



On the other hand no fewer than 
f2,510 persons have returned them¬ 
selves as Path^m ))y caste and 
Mughal by tribe, of 'whom 1,169 
are in the Pesh^iwar district, 746 
in tlie Derajfit, and 401 in Ra¬ 
walpindi and Jahlaru. Further 
light will doubtless be thrown 
upon the composition of the 
so-oallod Mughals when the de¬ 
tailed tables are published. Of 
the true Mughal tribes, only the 
Chiighatta and the Bari as see m 
to be numerously represented in 

rto tAo 1 PanjS^b, the former numher- 

iiig and the latter 12,137. Men so returned are probably 

true Mughals. 1 heir numbers for the districts in which they are shown as 
numerous are given in the margin. Besides these 1,543 of the R^ivalpindi 
Mughals return themselves as Gakkhar and 3,861 as Kayani, the latter also 
oi wdiieh name^ perhaps refer to the Gafekhars, who sometimes claim to be 
Kayani. ^ In 1864, Colonel Cracroft gave the number of tnie Mughals in 
the Rawalpindi district at 2,767 souls. At last Census there were 
8,205. 

508. The Kasars of Jahlam. —The Galvkhars, Sainis, and other castes 
mentioned above are described in their proper places. But the Kasars of 
Jahlam have apparently returned themselves in a body as Mughals, for no 
^wer than 8,527 of the Jahlam Mughals sliow Kasar as their clan. These 
Kasars occupy the north of the Dhani country about Bubifil. and Clmupeda. 
i hey say that their old home w^as in Jammu, and that they joined the armies 
of B^bar and so obtained possession of their territory which was then almost 
uninhabited. ^ Tlheir present claim to Mughal origin is evidently suggested by 
their association with the Mughal power, and is apparently a new idea j; for 
up to the time of the Census itself they seeni to have enjoyed the rare dis¬ 
tinction of being one of the few Salt-range tribes who claimed neither Rfiipdt, 
Aw^n, nor Mughal descent. They are described by Mr. Thomson as a'pas- 
sionate and revengeful race, careless of human life, but good cultivators though 
somewmat exacting landlords. “Envy is their most odious quality; every 
^ family is distracted with mean jealousies wicli are sometimes prosecuted with 
astonishing rancour, and not unseldom degenerate into criminal greed. It 
18 fair to add that their vices seem to be gradually losing strength. Many 

^ I have not been able to obtain satisfactory infomation regardinff this word. The city of 
Kay&u was the capital of Kai Kayus, Kai KnUd, and Kai Khaaru 5 and some say that the GakhharB 
call themselves Kay^m becaase they claim descent from these throe Kings. Others say that tho 
Miighal 8 proper, and and Qizilbdshos, are KayAnisj and that the 

Gakkhars call themselves Kan^m or Canaanites because they claim descent from Jacob and Joseph 
who lived m Canaan; und that it is this word which Las been misread Kayani 
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‘ of tie hejRlmen ave per.soually very engaging, goi cl horgemen, keen sportemen, 
^ WJtii Irank manners and a good presence; and it is sometimes difficult to 
understand how they should have such a mean side to their character.-’^ 

n w®®' Ghulam (Caste No 130). —These men are returned from the 
leshawar district to the number of 3,31-7 under the name of GhuUm 
h hfinazad, and from Multan to the number of 99 to the name of Kh^nazM 
simply. The latter may be an error for Khiitjzfwlali. The Peshawar men show 
their clans as Turkhel Ghulam and Malekhel. They are said to be descendants 
of captives in war who were made slaves whence their name. They 

are still chiefly employed in domestic service, and are generally attached to 
their hercditiiry masters, though some of them have taken to shop-keeping 
and other occupations. 

Since writing the above, which is based upon the information of a highly 
edncated gentleman in our political service, himself a Native of Peshawar, I 
tod that Muhammad Ilaiyat Khiin states in his Eaiyat-i-AfgUni that the 
Uizilbash of Kabul described below are collectively known as GliuUm- 
khftnah. If so, onr Ghulam Khanazids are probably nothing more than 
Uixiibashes. But the class described above does exist in Peshav/ar in consider* 
able nambers. 

rp Qizilhash (Caste No. 181).— The Qizilhiishi are a tribe of 

tartar horsemen from the eastern Caucasus, who formed the backbone of 
the old Persian army and of the force with which Nivdir Shdh invaded India. 
Many of the great Mughal ministers have been Qizilbilsh, and notably Mir 
Jnmlah the famous minister of Anrang-zeb. They are said to take their 
name fioni a red cap of peculiar shape which they wear, which was invented 
by the founder of the Sophi dynasty of Persia, an intolerant Shiah, as the dis¬ 
tinguishing mark of that sect, and which his son Shfih Tumasp compelled Hu- 
mayun to wear when a refugee at the Persian Court. There are some 1,300 
femilies of Qizilbfeh in the city of Kdbnl alone, where they were located by 
N5,dir Shah, and still form an important military colony and exercise considera¬ 
ble influence in local politics. They are not uncommon throughout Afghanis¬ 
tan. ^ Besides the number of Qizilbiish returned as such, 66 were entered as 
Pathans, of whom 4-8 were in Derah IsinMl Khan. . See also the preceding 
paragraph under the head Ghulam. 

‘ In the caste table the word b spelt Ki%alt but 1 believe is cortect. 
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PART V.~RELIG10US, PROFESSIONAL, MERCANTILE; [^ ^793 
AND MISCELLANEOUS CASTES. 

610. General and Introductory.— The classes discussed in this part of the 
chapter form an exceedingly heterogeneous collection. They are in fact all 
those that are left after sepai'ating the landowning and agricultural castes on 
the one hand, and the vagrant, artisan, and menial classes on the other. They 
include some of the highest a.nd some of the lowest castes in the Province, yet 
there is a connection between the priestly Brahman and the semi-priestly Nai, 
between the merchant Khatri and the pedlar Manidr. I have divided the castes 
now to be considered into six groups. The first includes the priestly castes 
such as the Brahman and Saiyad ; the second the various ascetic, religious, and 
mendicant orders oifaqira ; the third the minor professional castes such as the 
N^i, the Mirfisi, and the Bhdt; the fouith the great mercantile castes such as 
the Khatri and Arora ; the fifth the caniei’s and pedlars such as the Banjdra 
and Maniar ; while in the sixth are included those miscellaneous castes, such as 
the Kashmiri and Kdyath, for whom I have been unable to find a place else¬ 
where. The line between the merchants and shop-keepers on the one hand 
and the carriers and pedlars on the other is exceedingly ill-defined, both in the 
figui:es and in the facts. The groups are too diverse in their character for any 
general discussion of them to be profitable j and I shall consider each under 
its separate heading, where also will be found the figures showing their distri¬ 
bution throughout the Panjdb. 

PEIESTLY CLASSES. 

511. Priestly castes.— The group of castes which I am about to discuss, 
and or which the figures are given in Abstract No. 88 on the next page,* ::iay ^P. 216- 
be divided into three classes, Hindu priests, Muhammadan priests, and faqlrs>^ ^7. 
The last I give in this abstract so as to complete the group ; but they will be 
discussed further on, and I shall confine my remarks at present to the priestly 
and religious castes, as distinct from orders. The Brahmans are of course the 
very type of a Hindu caste, while the pujMs of our tables probably belong for 
the most pait to what is now a real caste, though the word itself is merely the 
name for an occupation. But the Muhammadan group is not so homogeneous. 

The title of a Saiyad should be, but notoriously is not, confined to the descen¬ 
dants of a common ancestor ; while the Ulama are professedly a miscellaneous 
collection of persons returned under entries most of which should never have 
appeared at all in the caste column. The Chishtis again probably include both 
spiritual and carnal descendants of their Chief, as is the case with so many of 
the religious orders next to be discussed ; while the Bodlas are almost 
certainly a clan of Edjputs who have acquired a character for sanctity. Theore¬ 
tically, the two groiips should occupy very different positions among the fol¬ 
lowers of their respective faiths. The Br^ihman is a priest, and entitled as such 
to reverence and support by the ordinances of the Hindu religion ; the Saiyad 
merely claims respect in virtue of his descent from the son-in-law of the Pro¬ 
phet, and the Muhammadan religion as such has no organised priesthood. But 
it has already been pointed out in the Chapter on Eeligion that there is really 
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little to choose between the Hindu and the Musalmfin a.'i regards the spmkml 
bondage in which their superstition enfolds them ; and indeed that if either 
has the advantage^ it is the former rather than the latter- The classes Inclnd'- 
ed under the present group arc by no means purely priestly ; they are also 
lar^e owners and cultivators of laud. Rut their most distinctive characteiistic 
is their saintly character, and I have therefore separated them from the land¬ 
owning and agricultural classes. At the same time the distinction between 
the Saiyad and the Qureslii Shekh as regards the spiritual reverence paid them 
is probably, at least in the south-western districts, exceedingly small. 

512. The Brahman (Caste No. 8). —The Brahman or Levite of the Hindu 
caste system is the third mo.st numerous caste in the Panjdb, outmimberiiig 
all but .fats and R^jpdts. I shall not attempt to discuss his origin and 
theoretical position ; much has been written and published conceruing him, the 
first hundred pages, of Sherring's first volume and the whole of the second 
volume of Wilson’s InAian Gasie are devoted to him alone, and Cole- 
brooke’s Essays contain much valuable information on the subject. The 
figures of Abstract No. 88 showing the distribution of the caste in the Panjfib 
axP veiy strilring. The proportion of Brahmans to total population reaches its 
maximum in the hills of Mngra and Simla, the most' Hindu portion of 
, the Province, where it rises as high as from 13 tu 16 per '' .nt. Throughout 
the remainder of the Panjab the proportion steadily ohanr '■ th the prevailing 

religion. It is highest in the snb-montane and Jamna where the people 

are essentially Hindus; it gradually decreases fro. cast to west, being 
markedly smaller in the central and Sikh districts ; it is still smaller in the cis- 
Indus Salt-range Tract; while in the Western Plains and beyond the Indus 
the Brdhmans may be said comparatively speaking to disappear. The 
Brahmans have no territorial organisation. They accompany their clients in 
their migrations, settle with them in their new homes, and receive grants of 
land to hold or cultivate 

CP.280] The function and position of the Br^.hman in his sacerdotal character have 
been already described in the Chapter on Religion, section 236. He concerns 
himself but Uttle with the spiritual guidance of the people, but he is consulted 

as to omens and auspicious names, dates, and events, and he officiates at all 

ceremonial functions. These duties however employ, except perhaps in the 
west of the Province, but a small proportion of the total_ number ; and the 
remainder are pure Levites, ready to be fed or receive offerings in the name of 
God, but their sace.rdotal functions being piu-ely passive. These men supple- 

[P.281] raent the offerings of their cHents by practising agriculture very extensively; 

and .it may be said that wherever the Brdhmans are numerous they are, ex¬ 
cepting only the educated Pandits or Pfidlias, land-owners and cultivators. 
They are poor husbandmen, for their pride of caste and the feet that^ a large 
jiart of their subsistence comes to them -without the necessity of toil render 
them imiiatient of manual labour ; and like the Rd.jputs they look upon the 
actual operation of ploughing as degrading, insomuch that in^ the hills a 
Bi4hinan who ploughs is scarcely recognised as a brother by the higher classp 
of the caste. In social position the Brahman is of course pre-eminently first in 
the Hindu portion of the PanjAb,_ though he is thought but meanly of on the, i 
frontier. Yet even where his position i.s most readily admitted he has failed to 
make himself beloved. He is grasping, (piiirrclsome, and overbearing, inflated * 
with pride in his own descent and contempt for that of others, while he _ holds 
himself aloof from the clients ivhose pockets he preys upon, and declines to 
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m PAKJAB CASTES. 

associate himself with the community upon which he lives. A I)6nv, 4 . 

Brdhman, and a goat are of BO avail in time of iieed/^ Where BrdhmanB 
hold any considera.blo share of a village trouble and disputes are sure to fol¬ 
low ; and the villages have a proverb : As famine from the desert, bo comes 

evil from a Brahman/" So their avarice is expressed in the saying—The 
Mulla, the Bh&t, the Brahman, and the Dhm; these four castes were not 
born on giving day,"" and their love of good living by the proverb : I>me 

^Svith a Brdhman and jog along the road with a Kirfc"" (the Kirars being 
great talkers). On the whole the Brahman has but little real influence over 
the Hindu peasant, and the reverence paid him is largely traditional or due 
to the conservative tendency of the women. The Brahmans of the hills have 
a social and tiibal organisation almost exactly corresponding with that of 
the hill 'R^ijputs^ The quotations from Mr. Barnes given at pages 175* and *P. 6 
179t bear upon the subjenit They too are divided into grades, each grade 
marrying from the one below and giving their daughters to the one above, 
while the lower classes will marry Ktiyath or Banya, and in Kiilu even Kanet 
women. The mixed class of Pahari Mahajans is described below under mer¬ 
cantile castes, In the hills of Hazara on the banks of the Jahlam these 
MahSjans, who are also called Dhakochi, seem to include the whole BrS.hman 
caste. In the Peshawar division 185 persons are returned as Br^hman-Mahii- 
jans, and these 1 have classed as Brdhmans. It is probable that some of the 
Pahdri Mah^jans also are really Br^^hmans. The Hill Bi‘fi,hmans universally 
eat meat, from which the Brdhmans of the plains, except perhaps in the ex¬ 
treme west, scrupulously abstain. Of the total number of Brahmans only 
about 7,000 are returned as Sikh, the denial of the superiority claimed by the 
higher castes which distinguished the teaching of Guru Govlnd not being 
acceptable to the Brahman. The Sikhs employ Hindu Brdhmans as their 
parohits or family priests in exactly the same way as do the Hindus and Jains. 

There are also 3,500 Musalmdn Brahmans, chiefly in the Dehli district. 

These men are known as Huseni Br^^hmans, and are said to receive oblations 
in the name of the Hindu gods from Hindus and in the name of Alld-h from 
Musalmans, 

613. The divisions of the Brahmans. —Brahminicml ^otra» have already been d^’eoribed 
iri flection 853. The Bi'dhmati caste or class is divided into ten great fiections, all ba.%d upon 
geographical distribution, which differs in customs and standing ^nd do not intermarry. They 
again are divided into two groups each containing five sections, as follows :— 

A,—The five Dravidat {south of the Findhi/as), 

1 . The Maharashtra (of the Mahratta conntiy). 

2. Tho Tailanga or Andhra (of the Telugu country), 

3. The Bravida (of the Tamil or Dravida country). 

4. The Karnata (of the Carnatic). 

5. The Gurjara or Gujarati (of Gujarat in Sindh) 

It,—The five Gmrs [north of the Vindhyas), 

6 . The Gaur (of Gaur, probably not Bengal, see beloto). 

7. Tho Snraswat or Sarsiit (of the Panjdb, beyond the Saniawati). 

8 . The Kaiiyakubja (of Kanauj). 

9. Tho Mftithila (of the Mithila country). 

10. The Utkala (of Orissa). 

Of these gi'eat divisions the Pan jab Brahmans belong for tho most part to the Gaur in the 
Jarnna and south-eastern districts and the eastern hills, and to the Sarsiit in the remainder of tho 
Province. The figures are given below in Abstract No. 89, a few districts in which only anpall 
numbers are shown being omitted. It may be said that a line drawn north-east and south-west 
through Simla and Patiala roughly divides the Gaur from the Sarsiit. 1 airpend a description of 
BOme of the principal divisions of the BrAhmans to be mofc with in tho Panjib, and must refer 
the reader for fuller details to the authorities quoted in tho beginning of section 512. 




Anstraet No. 89, showing Brahman Divisions for Districts and States. 
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The GauP Brahman.--* Thoro haa btiea much dispute about the pofiitvou of the Oaurfrotn 
which this soctiou. is named, Their traditional place of oriclu is Hariana, and their present 
home is tiro portion of the North-West Provinces lying west of Aligarh vuid Mathra, and tiie part 
of the Paujab defined above; and they are separated from Bengal by other sections of the caste. 
General Ciiuoingbam suggests that G-aur is the old name of Gonda, while Sir George Campbell 
would make it another form of the word Ghaggar. The Gaur Brahmans are far more strict in all 
caste obaervanoGs than the Saradt BrAhmaus, from whose hands they will not oat bread, and upon 
uhom they look down. 

The Sarsut Brahmant is the BrAhman of the Panjab Proper, arid takes hia name from the 
Baruswati which lies near his eastern boundary. Ho is said to be less grasping and quarrelsome 
than the Gaur, and ho is^ certainly much loss rigid in his observance of caste rules, eating and ^.onok- 
ing with most of the stricter Hindu castes, such as Banyas, Khatris, Suds, and Kayaths. He 
^jata flesh in the hills, and perhaps in some parts of the plains also. 

The Gujarciti and pakaut Br^ihtn.ao.s.—These men are scattered in small ntimbers all over 
the Province. The Gdjarati BrAhmans probably belong 1o the Gurjara section already meutloned. 
The pAkaut or Dakotra Brahmans are fortune^teUers and astrologers, and came from Korthern 
BAjputAiia. They belong to the Panj Gaur group, of which they are sometimes, in RajputAna 
which is their homo, reckoned as a separate section. The following description is taken from my 
Karnal Report:— 

Offerings to Brahmans are divided into hdr'(fraha for the days of the week, and two 
grahin for Rahu and Ket, the two demons who cause eclipses by attacking the sun and moon. 
These two are parts.of a jin (ilakshas), who, when sitting at dinner with the gods and jins, 
drank of the nectar of the gods instead of the wine of the jins. The sun and moon told of him 
and BhagwAn cut him into two parts, of which BAhu, including the stomach and therefore the 
nectar, is the more worthy. When anybody wishes to offer to Brahmnna from illness or other 
cause, he consults a Brtihnian who oasts his lioroscope and directs which offering of the seven 
should bo made. The graMns w most commonly offered during an eclipse, that to 
RAbu being given at the beginning, and that to Ket at the end of the transit. The Gaur 
BrAhmans wEl not take any black offerings, such as a buffalo or goat, iron, sesame {til) or urad, 
“ black blankets or clothes, salt, &o., nor oil, second-hand clothes, green clothes, nor tatnaja, 
** which is seven grains mixed with a piece of iron in them; these belonging to the gra7i.o w'hose 
offerings ar© forbidden to them. An exception, however, is made in favour of a black cow. 

“ The Gujarati or Bias BrAhmans who came from Gujarat in Sindh are in some respects 
" the liighest class of all BrAhmans; they are always fed first j and they bless a Gaur when they 
meet him, while they will not tafc ordinary bread from his hands. They are fed on the ISth 
" day after death, and the Gaura will not eat on the 13th ilay if this has not been done. But 
** ttiey take iriauspicious offci'ings. To thorn apxKJrtain especially the Rahu offerings made at an 
** eclipse. They -will not take oil, sesame, goats, or green or dirty clothes ; but will take old clothes 
if washed, buffaloes, mid satndja. They also take a special offering to RAhu made by a sick 
“ person, who puts gold in ghi, looks at his face in it, and gives it to a GujrAti, or who weighs 
lumself against mtndja and makes an offering of the grain. A buffalo which has been possessed 
by a devil to that degi’ee that he has got on to the top of a house (no difRcult feat in a village) 
or a foal dropped in the month of SAwan, or buffalo calf ia MAg, are given to the Gdjarati us 
being unlucky. No Gaur would take thorn. At erery harvest tho Gujarati takes a small allow- 
anco {seori) of grain from the thrashing floor, just as does the Gaur. 

<‘ The .DAkaut . came from Agrolia in the Dakhau, Raja Jasrat, father of RAmohandar, 
had excited tlm anger of Saturday by worshipping all the other graha but him. Saturday 
accordingly rained five on Jasrat’s city of Ajudhia. Jasrat vdshed to propitiate him, but the 
BrAhmans feared to take the offering for dread of the oonaequences ; so Jasrat made from the 
“ dirt of his body one Baka Bishi who took the offeringri, and was the ancestor of DAkauta by a 
''Sddra woman. Tho other Brahmans, however, disowned him; so Jasrat consoled him by pro- 
« mising that all BrAhmans should in .future consult his children, The promise has been fulfilled. 

The DAkauts ax*e pre-eminent as asti’ologcrs and soothsayers, and are consulted by ©very class 
“on all subjects but the dates of weddings and tlie names of children, on which the Gaurs advise. 
“ They are the scape-goats of the Hindu religion; and their fate is to receive all the unlucky 
“ offerings which no ofclier Brahman will take, such as black things and dirty clothes. Especially 
“ they take tho offerings of Wednesday, Saturday, and Ket. They are so unlucky that no Briih- 
“ man will accept their offerings; and if they wish to make them they have to give them to their 
‘^pwnsistoris sons. No Hindu of any cast© will eat any sort of food at their hands, and at 
<* weddings they sit with the lower castes; though of course they only eat food cooked by a 
<* Brahman. In old days they pos:5e8,^cd Ihe power of prophecy up to 10-30 a.m.; but this has 
now failed them. They and the Gujaratis are always at eumity, because, as they take many 
of the same offerings, their interests clasb,^* 

Tb© Pushkarna Brahmans take their name from the flacred lake of Puahkar or Pokhar 
near Ajmer. One section of them is said to have been originally BeldArs or Ods who wer© raised 
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io Bmtomkftl rank as a vcvvard for OTCavefmg Ike tank. They atitt worship the pickaxe. 
They are the hereclitai’y BrdhtnaD« of the Rfi;]pdt4na Bhdtias, and are move Btriet iii caei;^^ naatters 
than the Biirsut. They are found in some namhei’s in the western distriotfl of the .Fanj^b. 

The Mahabrabman or Acbarj. —This is the Biihman who performs the fnncral ceremomes. 
After the oreraatio,n he is seated on the dead man’s bedstead and tlie sons lift him up, hedsted 
and all, and make Obeisance to him. He then receives the bedstead and all the wearing apparel 
of the dead man. He rides on a d^.nkey, and is considered so impure that in many vUlages he is 
not allowed to come inside the gate. 

The Muhial, Wloyal or Mlal Brahmans.— This is a snb-aection of the Barsxit section, who are 
said to be so named from the seven MuUns or clans of which they co nsist. They are almost 
confined to the sub-montane Salt-range Tract. They say that certain of their ancestors rose to 
high position under the Mughals, since when they have abandoned all performance of priestly 
functions or claim to a sacerdotal character, and cultivate land, but especially take service in the 
army or as clerks. They object to be called Brahivans, as the enlistment of Brahmans is said to 
he forbidden in our army. This is their own account; hut in Haztlrn proper the Muhiils pi^rform 
priestly functions and receive alms and oblations just like other BrAhmans. Another .^tory derives 
their name fiMin a place called Mava,' now deserted.’ 

Dharukra Brahmam are Gnur BrAhmans of the Pehli Territory wdu> have taken to widow- 
marviage, and with whom other Brahmans will not intermarry. They are much the same as the 
Dasa or tloghla Brahmans.'^ 

Chamarwa and Gurra Brahmans*— These are the BrAliraans who minister to the ChamArs, 
r p, 283] Aheris, and other outcastes. They are not recognized as Brahmans by the other clas.ses j and 
though they wear the sacred thread it is perhaps possible that their claim to Brahman origin is 
unfounded.* Yet on the whole it seems most probable that they are true BvAhmans by descent, but 
have fallen from their high position. They are often called Ciiamerwa Sddhs. 

514. The Pujaris and Bhojkis (Caste No. 120)^^ —means really no¬ 
thing but an ojSi elating priest at a temple or shrine;, and in the ipajority of 
cases would be a Brahman or faqir. But the Pujaris of the shrines in the 

Kfingra and Simla hills have grown into a 
distinct caste, composed originally, it is said, of 

n. TrnvA/l nnllonfinn n-p XIaia. 


Bhojkis. 


Jalandhar 

Hushyarpup 

Kangra 

Amritsar 

Lahore 

Jhaug 

Kapnrthala 

Bilaspur 


45 

16 

729 

203 

185 

1 

10 

136 

1,274 


a mixed collection of NaJs, Brahmans, 
and J ogis^ who all intermarriod. Those of the 
great shrines, such as Jawalamxiklii and Bfiwan, 
are called Bhojlds j and, I have included under 
the head Pujdri 1,274 persona returned as 
Bhojkis, of whom the distribution is shown in 
the margin. They arc all priests of Devi, and 
their name is said to be a cori’-aption of Pujki. 
The Bhojlds are said by Mr. Barnes to be not 

____ Bri^bmans, though they are the hereditaiy priests 

‘‘ of these celebrated temples. They all wear the 
“ sacred thread; they intermarry among themselves alone, eat flesh, drink wine 
and are a debauched and profligate set; the men are con.stantly in tlie 
Courts involved in litigation, and the women are notorious for their loose 
morality.^^ Colonel Jenkins of Kdngra widtes of them as follows :— 

The Bhojkis are i)erhaps a unique foatnro of this district. They are attached to the gi-eat 
*< temples at KAngni and .I»<valamukhi and arc supported by the income. They claim to be 
SArsilt Brahmins; but if so, have certainly sunk in the social scale, us no ordinary Brahinins 
«< would eat * kachi rasoi ’ with them. They appear to occupy much the same position as the 
Ganga Butras of Benares, and the probability is that they arc mero^ Jogia’ who liave obtained 
(*• a reflected sanctity from the goddesses whoso service they liave entered. The word is evidently 
t* connected with the Sanskrit root ‘ hhoj ’ to feed, and is taken from the nature of their dutk^. 
c< They infennarry among themselves and with a class of Jogis called ‘ Bodha Bandits.^ They are 
«< very quaxTelsome, litigious, and profligate, and may bo well characterized by the famous epithet 
opd(}o4>oLTO(T()KO(j>ovTohKorahmru}po% whieli, if I remember right, was translated ^Eai^y 
** rising, base informing, sad litigious, plaguy follows’ ” 

Of tlie 3,931 Puj^,ris and Bhoikia shown in Table VIIT A., 391 PnjSris 
are Mahomedan. These are almost certainly Bakhdris nr people, or perhaps 
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Saiyads, of Bukhara, the words Puj^lri and Btikh^ri being identical if written 
w'thout dots. They are found only in Jalandhar^ Lahore, and Amritsar, the 
three great commercial towns. 

515. The Saiyads (Caste No. 24?).— The true Saiyads are the descendants 
of AH, tlie son-in-law of Mahomet, and I believe that the word properly in¬ 
cludes only those descended from him by F^itima^ Mahomet^s daughter. Ilut 
there are Ulavl Saiyads who are said to bo descended through other wives. 
Our tables show -348,102 Saiyads in the Panjdb, but it is impossible to say 
how many of these are of true Saiyacl stock. Certainly an immense number 
of those returned as such have no real (daim to the title. The saying^ is 
Last year I was a Jiildha; this year I am a Shekh ; next year if prices 
rise I shall bo a Saiyad ; and if generation be substituted for year 
the process is sufficiently common. The Saiyads are found scattered through¬ 
out the Province. In the eastern half of Panjdb they form a compara¬ 
tively small element in the population, except in Pehli itself. These men 
for the most part came in with the Mahomedan (conquerors or under their 
dynasties, and were granted lands or revenue which their descendants still 
hold and enjoy. The Bdra. Saiddt of the Jainna-Ganges IJodb^ with whom 
many of these Eastern Saiyads are connected, enjoyed considerable political 
importance during the latter days of the Mughal empire. But directly the 
meridian of Lahore is passed the Saiyads form a markedly larger portion of 
the population, being largest of all on the Pathdn frontier and in the Salt- 
range Tract, and only slightly smallei^ on the lower Indus. ^ Many of the 
Pathdn tribes, such as the Bangash of Kohdt and the Mishw^.ni, claim Saiyad 
origin, and it may be that some of these have retui-ned themselves as Saiyads 
instead of as Path^ns. The Apostles who completed the conversion of the 
Path^ns to Isl^m w^ere called Saiyads if they came from the west and Shekhs 
if from the east, and it is probably to the descendants of the former, and to 
false claims to Saiyad origin set up most commonly in a wholly Musalm^n 
tract, that the large number of Saiyads in the north-west of the Panjdb is 
due. At the same time the Biloches, who were originally Shiahs and were 
calledthe friends of Ali/^ reverence and respect Saiyads" far more than do 
those bigoted Sunnis the Pathans ; and I am sm.prised to find Saiyads more 
numerous among the latter than among the former. The Saiyads of KdgSn 
who came into Hazara with Saiyad Jalal Bdba hold the whole of the KagSii 
valley, and the Saiyads of the Mult^ district occupy a prominent position, 
and will be found described at length in Mv. Eoe^s Settlement Repoi-t. The 
abject state of bondage in which the Saiyads and other holy men hold the 
frontier races has been described in the Chapter on Eeligion, section 377. 
The Saiyad is, no less than the Brahman, a land-owner and cultivator on a 
large scale. Indeed, while the Bi-iihman is by birth a priest, or at the least a 
Levite, the Saiyad as such is neither; though he makes use of his supposed 
saintliness, at any rate in the west of the Panjdb, to compel offerings to which 
the ordinances of his religion give him no sort of claim. The Saiyad of 
Karnal is thus described in my Settlement Eeport. The Saiyad is emphati- 
cally the worst cultivator I know. Lazy, thriftless, and intensely ignorant 
^'and conceited, he will not dig till driven to it by the fear of starvation, and 
thinks that his holy descent should save his brow from the need of sweat- 
'ring. At the best he has no cattle, he has no capital, and he grinds down 
his tenants to the utmost. At the worst he is equally poor, dirty, and holy. 
He is the worst revenue payer in the district; for to him_^a lighter assess^ 
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"menfc only means greater sloth.’' Mr. Thorburn thus describes the Saiyads 
of Bannn 

“ At. a lule ilie Saiyads are land-owners not tenants, and bad, lazy, land-owners they make 
too. In learning, genoi'ftl intelligoncOj and even in speecli and appearanco, they are hardly dis- 
**ting\tishablefrom the Pathaiis or Jats anaougst whom they live. Here and there certainly 
honoiirahlo exceptionti are to be i’onnd. The way the lands now held by them were originally 
aeqttired was .in moat cases by gift. Thotigh many of them still exercise considerabio miluence, 
<‘thoir hold as a class on the peoido at large is mnch wealcer than it was thirty years ago. The 
“ struggle for existence caused by the increase of population since annexation has knocked much 
of the awful revorouce the Pathau zamlndAr used to foel towards iioly men in general out of 
him. He now views most matters from rather a hard worldly than a superstitious standpoint, 
' Many a family or coinmtinity would now cancel the ancestral deed of gift under which some 
‘■"Saiyiurs brood enjoys a fat inheritance. But for the criminal consequences which ivoald en.su© 
/‘from turning them out neck and crop, the sxnritual consequences would be risked willingly 
enough;*’ ® 

In Afghfoistan the Saiyads have mneh of the comoierce m their hands, 
as their holy chai'acter allows them to pass unharmed where other Pathans 
[P. 284J would Infallibly be murdered. Even the Biloches do not love the Saiyad : 
they say, May God not give kingship to Saiyads and Mullas/" The Saiyads 
as a rule follow the Mahomedan law of inheritanoe, and do not give their 
daughters to other than Saiyads. But in the villages of the east many of them 
ha.ye adopted the tribal customs of their neighbours, while in the west the 
Hindu prejudice against widow-marriage has in many cases extended to them. 

616% Divisions of the Saiyads,—The l^aujdb Saiyads are primarily divided into Hasaui 
descended from Hasan and Husaini descended from Husain the sons of Ali, Hasan-Husaini the 
(lescendaiits of Abdul Qadir OiUni who sprang from an intermarriage between the two branches 
Ulari descended from Ali by other wives than Fatima, and Zaidi who are descended from Zaicl 
Shahid, a graudsou of Husain, But they also have a second set of divisions named after the 
> whence their ancestors came. Thus the descendants of Abdul Qadir are often known as 

Gilani; so the Gardezi or B^^gluUdi Saiyad»’> 
are an important branch of the Husainis, 
and once owned a large portion of the Savai 
Sidhu tahsU of Multdn, while the Zaidis 
are said to be a branch of the Gardezia. The 
Bukhari Saiyads seem to be of the Husaini 
section. The numbers returned are given 
in tbo margin. The Saiyads of the Western 
Plains are chiefly Bukhari and Husainij 
____ the Gilani Saiyads are found chiedy in the 

- centre of the Pan jab and the Salt-range and 

western sub*montane, the Shirdzi in ,Tahlam and Shdhpur, the Jafiri in Giijrat, the Husaini 
in Jahlam, the Bdkhari in Rawalpindi, and the Mashaidi in the Salt-range Tract. 

617. The Ulama (Caste No. 70), —This is a perfectly miscellaneous as¬ 
sortment of people, many of whom cannot claim to have any priestly charac¬ 
ter. Any divine lea.me(l in the faith of IsUm claims the title of Alim, the 
plural of which is Ulama or the learned men.^^ But on the fro.ntier any 
person who can read and write and possesses sufficient religious knowledge to 
enable him to conduct the devotions in a mosque claims the title. Besides 
the people who have returned themselves as Ulama, I have included under 

this heading a large number of 
persons who have denoted their 
caste by some word which ex¬ 
presses nothing more than a certain 
degree of religious knowledge or 
standing among the Mahomedang. 
The terms so included and the 
numbers returned under each are 
shown in the margin, The mean- 
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mg’ of Ulaixia bas just been described. Those who returned tbeTiiselveB as 
such are almost, wholly in the Lahore and Eg.walpindi divisions^ and 4/129 are 
in Gurd5,spnr and 1,701 in Gnjrfe Mnj^ wir is the hereditary guardian of a 
shrine. Of those rettirned as such ^>479 are in Derah Ghnzi, and are very 
possibly the attendants of the celebrated shrine of Sakhi Sarwar at Nigjiha. 
Q^zi is the Mahomedan law-doctor who gives opinions on all religious and 
legal questions. But the descendants of a famous Qazi often retain the title, 
and there are several well-known Qfei fanulies. Of our Qto’s 1,725 are in 
Si^lkot, 542 in Amritsar, and 241 in Giirdjlspur. In Derah Ghfizi the Ci&is 
are said all to be Awans, and to call themselves Llama. The M'ulla or 
Maulvi is a doctor of divinity who teaches the precepts of the faith. Mulwa- 
na or Mulana appear to be merely otlier forms of Mulla ; all these people 
are returned from the Derajdt, Peshawar, and Mtiltdn divisions. Makhdum 
means the head of a shrine, generally a descendant of the saint who presides 
over the management ; and the title used to be almost confined to the heads 
of the more celebrated shrines ; but it is now used by those of smaller shrines 
also, and by any who claim descent from any saint. Makhdumana is another 
form of the same word, or perhaps rather denotes the descendants of a 
Makhdum. In the Derajdt Midn means any saint or holy man or teacher, 
bat is now often used by the descendants of such persons. Midna has been 
discussed under Shekh. Mullaz^dah is of course nothing more than the de¬ 
scendant of a Mulla. Under this head of TJlaina should probably be included 
the Akhundzddah and Akhund Khel. xikhund is a title given to any spiritual 
chief of renown, and the descendants of these men arc known by the above 
names. Indeed Major Wace says that among the Hazara Pathfins any one 
who has studied the religious books is called Akhundzddah or Mulla indiffer¬ 
ently. Under the head Pathfins 3,665 men have shown their tribe as 
Akhund Khel; 2,128 in Peshawar, 948 in Hazara, 854 in Rawalpindi, and 
166 in Bannu. I3ut Mr. Beckett points out that many of these are men 
who cannot show any claim to the title. They are mostly Gdjars and 
Awfins, hut are slow to admit this, and very often pretend that they are 
Saiyads. They shonld not be classed as Mullas or priests, as they perform 
no priestly functions. They cultivate land or graze cattle like any other 
Patlifins, but cling to the title, as it carries with it a certain amount of 
consideration.’’'’ I suspect there are very many of those classed in our tables 
as Ularna who have no better claim to the title. The popular opinion of the 
Ulama is expressed in the proverbs quoted at pages 143-4 in the Chapter on 
Religion. 

618. The Cbishti (Caste No. 116).- ‘This heading includes two different 
classes of people. The Chishti or Chishtia is an order of Mahomedan faqirs 
founded by Banda Naw4z who is bulled at Kalbargah, They are much given 
to singing, and are generally Shiahs. The Indian Chishtis are also said to bo 
followers of Khwfi-jah Mufn-ul-dm of Chisht, who died in 471 Hij and was 
perhaps the same man as or a disciple of Banda Na’wdz. At any rate there 
are members of the Chishtia order in the Panjdh, and these are Chishtia faquirs 
by reason of their belonging to that order. But the celebrated Baba Earicl of 
P^k Pattan was a Chishtia faqtr ; and the descendants of his relations and 
children, whether canial or spiritual, have developed into a caste w^hich is 
found in the lower Satluj and chiefly in the Montgomery district, though they 
would appear to be found in other paits of the Punjab also, and which in 
many respects much resembles the Bodlas next to be described. Of the 
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ChkhtiB of our table the whole 887 of the Dehli division and 140 of those of 
the Lahore division returned themselves as Chishtia and are probably 

mere members of the order. The other figures I cannot separate. Mr. Purser 
says that the ancestors of the Montgomery Chishtis are supjiosed to have come 
from K4bjil to Lahore 600 years ago, and then moved to Montgomery where 
Baba Farid settled at Pab Pattan. Like the Bodlas they were till lately 
wholly nomad, and like them they claim (iureshi origin ; and it is not impossi- 
ble that some of them have returned themselves as Shekh. They take Rdjput 
girls to wife. There is a saying—You can tell a Chishti by his squint-eye 
but what the origin of it may be I know not. 

519. The Bodla (Caste No, 172).—The Bodlas are a small section of the 
[P. 286] Wattu -Rdjputs of the lower and middle Satin j, who have fpr some generations 
enjoyed a character for peculiar sanctity, and who now claim Qureshi origin from 
Abu Bakr Sadiq; and 3,435 of them have entered themselves as Qureshi and 
not as Bodla, ^ and are mcluded under the head Shekh. Of these 144 are 
in fliss^r, 749 in Sirsa, 339 in Firozpur, 349 in Montgomery, and 264 in 
Bah(iwalpur. They still marry Wattu girls, though they give their 
daughters only to Bodlas. They were till lately a wholly pastoral tribe, 
and still hold a the proceeds of which they now supplement by 

cultivation. They came up from Multen through BahiSwalpur to Mont¬ 
gomery, where they are described by Mr. Purser as ^‘ lazy, silly, and 
conceited/'’ From Montgomeiy they spread into SIrsa, where they occupied 
the Bahak par gawk which they still hold. They are credited with the 
power of curing disease by exorcism, and especially snake-bite and hydro¬ 
phobia; they are recognised saints, and can curse with great efficacy. 
They have no relations with the other Qui-eshis of the neighbourhood, and 
their Wattu oiigin is undoubted. 

ASCETIC AND MENDICANT ORDERS. 

620. The ascetic and mendicant orders.—I now turn to the 
consideration of that section of the community which is commonly 
included under the generic term of Faqir. I must first point out that our 
figures, though representing with fair accuracy the total numbers of this 
class, ai‘e wholly imperfect so far as the details are concei-ned. The divisional 
offices included the various orders under the general term, but that was easily 
remedied. I have had them picked out again, and have given - the numbers 
to be added on this account to the figures of Table VIIIA in each case in 
the following paragraphs. But the real reason of the failure of our figures 
to shew details is, that the great mass of these faqirs entered the name 
of their order not under tribe but under sect and as we were 
forbidden to tabulate any sects except Shiah, Sunni, Wahdbi, and Farfei, 
the details were not worked out at all. If I had known how largely this 
had been the case, I should not have tabulated separately even the few 
orders that are shown in Table VIIIA, as the figures are utterly misleading; 
and for this reason I do not give details of Faqirs in my Alietract on 
*P. 218- 280.* 

figures for Faqirs comprehend at least three if not four very 
different classes of people. First come the religious orders pure and 
simple. Many of these are of the highest respectability; the members ^ 
are generally collected in monasteries or shrines where they live quiet 
peaceful lives, keeping open house to travellers, training their neophytes 

% 
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aod exercising a wliolesome mflxience iipoii the people of the neighboixrhoocL 
Such are many at least of the Bairagis and Grains. Some of the orders 
do not keep up regular monasteries^ hut travel about begging and visiting 
their disciples; though even here they generally have permanent head- 
quarters in some village^ or at some shrine or temple where one of their 
order officiates. So too tlie nionasterial orders travel about among their 
disciples and collect the offerings upon which they partly subsist. There is 
an immense number of these men whose influence is almost wholly for 
good. Some few of tlie orders are professedly celibate, though even among 
them the nde is seldom strictly observed ; but most of the Hindu orders 
are divided into the Sanyogi and Viyogi sections of which the latter only 
takes vows of celibacy, while among the Musalman orders celibacy is 
seldom even professed. Such however as live in monasteries are generally 
if not ^ allways celibate. The professed ascetics are called S^dhs if Hindu 
and Pirs if Musalm^,n. The Hindus at any i-ate have their neophytes who 
are undergoing probation before admission into the order, and these men are 
called Cketa, But besides these both Hindu and Musalmiln ascetics have their 
disciples, known respectively as Setoa/c and Murul^ and these latter belong to the 
order as much as do their spiritual guides; that is to say a Kdyath clerk may 
be a Eair%i or Patlrin soldier a Chishti, if they have committed their 
spiritual direction respectively to a Bairagi and Chishti ^nru and Now 

it is not probable that such men have returned the name of the order as 
their caste, though this may occasionally have happened; and it is certain 
that none of them have returned themselves as Faqir. Thus so far the 
orders are made up of men who have voluntarily entered them, renouncing 
caste and worldly pursuits. But these men marry and have iindi or carnal 
children; while their nadi or spiritual children, the ohelas just mentioned, 
may after admission to the order return to their homes. And it often 
happens that the descendants w^hether carnal or spiritual of a Bairdgi, for 
instance, will grow into a separate caste known by the name of Bairagi, 
but having no connection whatever save by origin with the order of that 
name. Such men ^ would return their caste as BaMgi, and will have been 
included under Faqir. How far this custom is general I cannot say ; but 
we have just discussed one instance, of it in the case of the Chishti of 
Montgomery, and I know of villages held by Bairagis under pi’ecisoly similar 
circumstances in. KariUil. 

I bave said that many of the members of these orders are pious, 
respectable men whose influence is wholly for good. But this is far from 
being the case with all the orders. Many of them are notoriously pro¬ 
fligate debauchers, who wander about the country seducing women, extorting 
alms by the threat of curses, and relying on their saintly chara^cter for 
protection. Still even these men are members of an order which they have 
deliberately entered, and have some right to the title which they bear. But 
a very large portion of the class who are included under the name Eaqfr 
are ignorant men ox low caste, without any acquaintance with even the 
general ouilinofik of the religion they profess, stillless with the special tenets 
of any particular sect, who borrow the garb of the regular orders and 
wander about the country living on the alms of the credulous, often hardly 
knowing the names of the orders to which the external signs they wear 
would show them to belong. Such men are mere beggars, not ascetics; 
and though their numbers are unfortunately large, we have no means of 
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separating them. Besides the occupations described above, the Faqir class 
generally have in their hands the custody of petty shrines, the menial semce 
of village temples and mosques, the guardianship of cemeteries, and similar 
semi-religious offices. For these services they often receive small grants of 
land from the village, by cuRivatmg which they supplement the aims and 
offerings they receive. 

The subject of the religious orders of the Hindus is one of the greatest 
complexity; the cross divisions between and the different meanings of such 
words as f Sanyfisi, and SMh are endless; and no one who was not 
deeply versed in the sectarian system of Hinduism could hope to deal \vith 
the subject fully. I shall therefore not attempt to do more than jot down 
a few rough notes on some of the most important orders. The' student 
will find a mass of information on the subject in ‘Wilson's Sec^^ oj the Hindm ; 
while Trumpp in his introduction to his Adi Granfh, and Cunningham in an 
Appendix to his Mutofjf of the Sikhs give many particulars about the Silch 
sects and orders. 

621, The Hindu orders of asceUes,--Tho Balragl (Caste Ho. 68).~~Bairagb or a« it is more 
correctly spelled Vairagi, signifies any one devoid of passion. Bnt the word is usually applied 
in the Pan jab to a re^lar order of Taiahnava devotees, said to have been founded by Sri Anaud, 
the 12th disciple of R^manand. They are divided into several sections, among which may he 
mentioned the Ramanandi who worship Ram Chandra, the Radhabalabhi who esiieoially aipeot 
the^ worship of R^dha the wife of Krishna, the Ntmanandi whose chief object of reverence is 
S^g Riim, and the B^manuj) who adore Mahddoo; though these last two would appear to be 
Saiva rather than Yaishnava. Tliey are for the most part collected in monasteries and are 
an exceedingly respectable class of fa(]ttrs, but many of the wandering mendicants also oall 
tbemselvoa Bairdgis, Their distinctive mark is a string of brown crinkled beads. They are most 
numerous in the Jamna districts, though to the figures of Table VIII A must be added 2,288 males 
and 1,621 females who returned themselves as/ag^^r.?, and who are to be found in almost equal 
numbers in the Amritsar, Lahore, nud Pfro7.pur distilots. The Bairagis of the monasteries are 
often but not always celibate. But there are in Karu^l, and perhaps in other parts of the 
Province, villages held by descendants of both the oluldreu and the disciples of the BairAgi 
monks, who have dropped their original castes and are now known as mir4gis, though they 
have no longer any connection with the order. 

The Sanyasl Caste (Ho. 96)*—The word Sany^si really means nytiling more than the ascetic 
stage through which every Brahman ahoxild properly pass. But os ^ommonly used it coiTesponds 
among the followers of Siva with Bair/igi among the followers of'Vishnu, and is as indefinite 
in its xneanuig. It Is indeed spectally applie<i to the Tridandi RAmanujas, a Valshnava sect ; 
but it is also used to include all Saiva classes of ascetics except perhaps the Jogi. in the 
Panj^b the w'ord is commonly used to denote the followers of Shankar Achdrj, and would 
include the GosAins. The SanyaBis are said to be ordinarily buried in a sitting posture, and 
not burnt. To the figures of Table VIII A must be added 1,824 males and .7,27 females, about 
half of whom are in the Amritsar and another quarter in the Lahore division. The Sanvdais, 
so far as our figures go, seem specially to affect the districts of the eastern sub-montane, “ ^ 

The Gosaln (Csste No. 102).—The Gosaiu is a Saiva order corresponding in many ways with 
the Bairagis among Vaishnaviis. Like them the Gos^uns are often collected in monasteries 
while many of them officiate as priests in the temple of Siva. They are also like tJie Bair^is 
one of Gie most respectable of the Hindu orders. Ihey are very commonly but not at all 
necossarily celibate. To the figures of the table must be added 1,368 males and 694 females, 
almost all in the Hiss^r district. The Oosain appears to be almost confined to the South-eastern 
districts. 

The Sadh (Caste No. 166).— Sadh is properly nothing more than the Hindu equivalent of 
the Musalm/in word P(r ; or rather S^h applies only to a Hindu devotee, while PU* iucludos 
any Mahomodan holy man. But the word is especially applied to a set of Hindu tJwitarians who 
are chiefly found in the Upper Ganges-Jamna doah, from Farrdkh^-bad upwards. The soot wai* 
founded by one Bfrbban some 200 years ago. The Sadhs do not smoke, and affect great personal 
cleanliness, and their religious ceremonies consist in eating together. It is n sect rather than an 
Mderandthe Jatsof alargevillageinKaruilare Sadhsby sect, though Jats by caste. (See WilsonV 
Mindu S^et$, pages 22*1 ff). To the figures of the tables must be atlded 100 men and 18 women 
mostly in the Hmsdr district. Our figures show Sddhs chiefly for the Dohli district and Rohtak' ' 
which would appear to connect them with the S4dh sect j yet the paucity of females show that 
the figures refer to a religious order. The priests of the menial classes are often called Sidh, «a 
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BieChamarWBSMlisottlieChain&w.oTtheChaTaiiaMSiSaiis imd tto KaMrtasi S^dhs of tlie 

JuiihnB. _ * 1 

The Joffi.-'-The Joeri will presently be disenssed nnder the head of Mtnor f rofemonal 
Cades It will there he explaitied that the word originally means nothing mre than one who 
has hV the practice of mental abstraction acquired the power of claTrvoyanco and similar 
faculties. Bnfc^besides tho low-elass Jogi Rtiwal there described there are two sets of excccdmgty 
respectable Jogi Faqlrs, the Kanphatta who pierce their cars and the who do not The 

fomer are pnesta of Siva and are generally to ho found in Shivalas. The latter too are &aiv% 
but are more secular. The Kanphatta is also called Darsbana, The figures ^for Jogi giron in 
Table VIII A include 3^668 males and 1,750 females of tho Kanphatta, and l,/20 inales and 1,273 
females of the Augar clan, hut those figures are of course exceedingly incomplete. ITie Jogis bury 
their dead in a sitting posture. 

The Aghor! or Aghorpanthl-*-Is an order which has happily^ almost died out. My figures 
show 310 only; but I htwe been told by an intelligent native that he can remember 
bis youth tlioy were common objects, w^andcring about tbe streets stark naked leading a jac.kal 

by a string, smeared wufch blood and buman ordure, and carrying the mme Bubstances m a skull 

wdtb which to bespntter him who refused them alms. Not two. j^ears ago one f 

was caught at Kohtak m the [act of devouring the body of a newly buried child which he had 

dug out.^ 

522b Tho Slfeh orders of ascetics.—The Suthra Shah! (Caste No. 163).— This order was 
founded by a Br/ibman called Sueba under tbo auspices of Guru Har Rai.^ Tliey are m)w 
and widely distributed, tbongb our fif<ures, to which must be added 112 males and 1 j femalos, show 
only a Wl number BCattered tbrom^b tbe Sikh tract. 'They are notorious for gamblmg, 
thie^ving, dimukenness, and debauchery, and lead a vagabond hfo, begging and singing songs ox a 
mystic nature. They wear ropes of black wool on the bead and neck, and beat two Binall black 
sticks together as they beg. Although a Sikh order, they arc all entered as Hindus, use the 
Hindu fUalk or sectailan mark, and follow the Hindu rites throughout. 
before the time of Guru Govind, wbicli probably accoxmts for then* c^hng tliemselvefl Hindus. 
They generally add Shah to their names. Trumpp says of them'‘there is no order or regular 
discipline among them, and profligates and vagabonds join them. Ihey are a public nuisance 
and disavowed by the Sikhs. •* 

TheUdasI (Caste No. 84).—Tim TTd^si or Ndnakputra were founded by Sri Chand, the 
eldest son of Baba NAnak, and excommunicated by the second Guru, Amr Das. They again, 
being founded before tbe time of Gum Govind, have for tlio most part 

Hindus. To the figures of Table VIII A must bo added 7,127 males and 1,94'i females. ITioy 
are almost confined to the Sikh tract. They are for tbe most part celibate, and the naked section 
or ira&si Nanga are always so. Tboy practise Hindm ntes, wear the ftlah m M(^markr »d 
reject the Gnmth of Guru Govind but revere the Adi Granth of Baba Kanak. Iboy aiC baldly 
recognised as Sikhs. They. liTfj said to bear a high character, and iwe sometimes colkctc^ 
monaaterieB, though not UsUally so. Many live at home, engage m worldly pursuits, and difter 
little from their neighbouTB. So at least says Trumpp. 

The Nfrmala (Caste No. 162).— The Nirmalas or' without etain * wore originally strict Sikhs 
and followers of Gum Govind. They wore white clothes, lived chiefly at tbe cenlres of Sikhism;, 
and had considerable influence in tbe Sikh councils. But they have of late years relapsed into 
Hinduism, and have taken to wearing red clothes and practising Hindu rites, and they arejiow 
hardly true Sikhs. The greater part of them, however, have returned themselves as Sikhs. Ihey 
live almost entirely in monsatcries and are almost always celibate. They do not heg, but i ive 
on the offerings of the faithful. Tboy have a high reputation for morality, and used to be 
much respected at Amritsar, whore there is a considerable JSfirmala community, for purity ot 
morale, though it is said that they arc now degeuerating. They are governed by a Council 
known as the Akh^ra which mokes periodical visitations of tbo Nirmala Societies though out the 
Panjdb, and is controlled by a head abbot or Jf a to#. To the figures of tbo table must be added 
1,687 males and 600 females,, of whom 600 arc in Amritsar and 800 in JAkndhar. They arc con¬ 
fined to the Sikh tract. It is said that the Kirmalas and the Udasis are not unfrequently 
confused. 

The Akali or NihaUg.— These famous soldier fanatics, who were the Gh^zls of the Sikhs, are 
represented in my tables by a total of 647 which is of course absurd. Tliey were mhanff or ‘ reckless ’ 
soldiers of the or 'Immortal;* and Phula Singh Akili was R an jit SingVs great leader. 
Tho order was founded by Guru Goviud in iierson, and it was they who withstood the attempted 
innovations of Banda. They w'oar blue chequered clothes, banglefi of steel on the wrist, and quoite 
of stool on their conical blue turbans, together with miniature daggers, knives^ and an iron chain. 

^ Quer^. What is tho derivation of ogre P 

s Wilson says they look up to Teg BabAdur, the father of Guru Govind, as their founder; 
but Trumpp, vrho is quoted in the text, is more probably right. 
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head-qimrtors n.s©d to bo at .Amritsar, wboro they a:.^sxiuied the ilirevvfcion of religious ceremowiev‘< 
and tho duty of convoking the oounoil of the Khalsa, They were dreaded even by the Sikh Chiefs 

their fanaticism and turbulence, and often levied offerings by force. They were warrior- 
priests, and polifc.‘cal rather than religions, and the order is now fast dwindling away. Their 
prej^ont head-quarters are said to bo at Anaudpur in Hushy^pur. They still pride tnemselvea upon 
the purity with which tliey preserve the original ordinances of their religion, rejecting all Hindu 
rites even in their marriage ceremonies. They still bear i.n their memories the ancient glory of the 
Sikhs, and an Ak4li who wishes to imply that he is alone will say that ho is ^ with 125,000 Khdlsa/ 

The Hiwana Sadh or*'*'mad saints "* wear uncut hair, a necklace of shells, and a very largo 
fGather In their turbans. They are chiefly recruited from low castes, and arc for tho most part 
married. In their habits they resemble Sikhs, but they revere the Adi Granth only. My 
liguTOs show 405 males and 346 females, most of whom are in the Kivngra district. 

523. The Musalman order of ascetics—Tho Bharai (Caste No* 4-8).— The ■Blmrais, or Pirhdia 
or Piirihis as they are often called, are the priests of Sakhi Sturwar Sultiin, and have been already 
alluded to in section 221 in tho chapter on Religion. The Bhariis of tho Lahore divimon were 
included under Shokh iu the divisional oflice; they number 1,444 in Lahore, 3,256 in Gujrdnwala 
and 1,646 in ITrozpur, i^hc Bharais are almost conlincd to the central and suh-monhme districts 
and states, where the Sulfcani belief is most prevalent. There aro^ however a few in the districts of 
the Western Plains. They go about beating a drum and begging in the name of Sakhi Sarwar, 
and conduct parties of pilgrims to the shrine at Nigaha. They also receive the ofleringa of tht) 
local shrines. They circumcise boys in tbo wostern districts, and often act as Murisia with whom 
they are sometimes confused. Indeed on the lower Indus they supersede tho Kai as circumoiaors, 
and are said to take their naine from the fact that the Prophet gave hla coat {pairdhm) to one ^of 
their ancestors as a reward for circumcising a convert after a harbor had refused to do so 1 The 
real origin of the name is probably to be found in tbo fact that tbe pilgrims to Nig4ba call each 
otlrer P/r bhra or Saint-brothers.'^ 

The Madari easte No. 63). —^*lbe Madaris are followers of .55indfth Shah Madar, the cele¬ 
brated saint of Alakaupur in Oudh. His name was Bd/zi-ul-din Shah, and ho 'ms a converted Jew 
who was horn at xileppo in A. J). 1050, and is said to have died at Makanpur ^ at the mature age 
of ,383 years after expelling a demon called Makan Deo from the place. Ho is supposed by^ some 
to he still alive (whence his name), Mahomet having jpven him the power of living without 
breath. His devotees are said never to ha scorched by tire, and to be secure against venomous 
snakes and scorpions, the bites of whicb they have power to cure. Women who enter his shrine 
are said to he seized by violent pain as though they were being burnt alive. To the figures of 
Table V) II A must be added 20,968 males and 17,476 females, of whom some 5,700 are in Amb41a, 
6,400 in Liidhidna, 6,600 in Jalandhar, 2,000 in Hushydrpur, 3,200 in Amritsar, 2,800 in Sialkot, 
and 1,500 in Pirozpur, Thus they are very generally distributed throughout thtf eastern half of 
the Panjab. In the four western divisions they seem to bo almost uiikno^vn. They wear their 
hair matted and tied in a knot, and belong to the ffhara section of Mahomtdan orders who regard 
sio religion, creed, or rules of life, though they call themselves Mnsalnidn. 

The Malang are said to ho a branch of the Maddri. My tables show only 861 males and 
659 females under that head, mostly in Patidla, Maler Kofcla, Jdlandhar and PIrozpur. 

The BenawB (Caste No. 111). —The Benawa fag^<rs are the followers of Khwajah Hasan 
Basri j but who he is 1 cannot say unless ho be tho same asi Hasan Basri of Basra near B%hddd, the 
foundor of the Stiuwardia order. To the figures of the table must be added 2,483 males and 3,163 
females. The Benawa arc almost entei*cly confined to the Jumna districts and Rohtak. 

The Darvesh (Caste No. 136).-- Darvesh is simply another word for and means ono 

who begs from door to door {dar ‘" door "). But the Darvosh of our tables, to tho figures of wluch 
84 males and 106 females, chiefly from Smikot, must be added, aye a peculiar class found only in 
Batela and Pathdnkot and iu Amritsar and Kapilrtbvala. There seems te bo a colony of these 
men who are distinguished by the title of Darvesli. Tliey cultivate a little land, play musical 
instruments, beg, make ropes, go to a house where there has been a death and chaunt the praises 
of the deceased, hang about mosques, and so forth. They are hardly ascetics, yet the small 
imniber of women seem to show thiit they have not yet formed into a sepai’ate caste, and are still 
recruited from outside. 

The Jalali (Caste No. 143).— The JaUli order was founded by Saiyad Jal4l-ul-d{n of 
Bukhara, though the Panjab Jalalia are sometimes said to be followers of Sber Sh4h Saiyad Jal4l 
of Uohh, himself a JaUli/a^/r. To the figures of.the table must be added 2,322 males and 1,928 
females, mostly from tho Jalandhar, Amritsar, and Lahore divisions. Candidates for admission to 
the orders shave completely, burn their clothes, and are branded on t he right shoulder. The Jalalia 
are common in Central Asia. 

The Husalni (Caste No. 160).— The Husainis aro confined to Gnrgdon, and present the 
peculiarity of having more fomales than males among their numbers. I have no information re¬ 
garding them. They may perhap.s be Husaini Saiyads. 
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The Qadirl (Casfe No, 175)*—The Qiidiri a.ve the followers of the colohrated Saiyad Abdul 
QAdzj'HrDftstagfr, whose shrine is at Baghdad ^ roost of the Sunni divinea of the Korth-West 
•Frontier are Qadrl, and the Akhiind of Swdt belongs to the order. To the numbers shown in 
Table VIII A rouat be added 2,710 males and 2,181 females, for the most part in the Ambdia, 

Amritsar, and Lahore divisions. They sit for hours repeating the following declaration : Thou 
” art the guide, thou art the truth, there Is none but thee V* 

The Naqshbandla are followers of Khw&jah Pfr Muhammad Naqshband. My dgures only 
show .287 males and 219 females, chiefly in the Amritsar Division. They worship bv sitting per« 
fectly silent and motionless, with bowed head and eyes fixed on the ground. 

The Sarwardla ,—above under Benawa They are the followers of Hasan Bdsri 
of Bdsra near Baghdad. They worship seated, chaunting at short intervals and in measured tones 

theword^?ZfiM, which is articulated with a suppressed breath and as if ejaculated by a powerful 

effort. The devotee orton faints with the. exertion. 

The Chisht!,-—(<S'ee Section 618 above ),—Besides those clas.sed under Chisbti. my figures give 
2,329 males and 2,014;females, almost all in the eastern half of the Province. The ChiSiti taqirs 
are the followers of Banda KawAz whose shrine ie at Kalbargah. They worship by leaping up 
and gesticulating, and repeating ' Alldh Yd ‘Md-hu,* till they work themselves into a frenzy and 
ftt last sink down exhausted. ^ 

MINOR PROFESSIONAL CASTES, 

624. The minor professional castes.— I have felt great douW. as to how 
I should class and where I should place the castes which I have included in 
this group, and the distribution of which is shown in Abstract No. 90 on the 
next page.* Many of them are in some measure allied to the priestly classes, « p 23 a- 
they have functions to perform in connection with weddings and similar 83. 
ceremonies, they receive customary fees for the peformance of those functions, 
and they are invested with a sort of g’rMW-sacred character. On the other 
hand, they have many points in common with the menials; their social 
status is very low, and many of them are retained by the villagers on 
the same footing as the ordinary village servants, their rights and duties being 
regulated by custom. The castes of the group may be divided into three 
classes, the Ndi, Bhtt, and Mirdsi who are real village servants though of a 
very special character j the .Jogis and Rdwals who are for the most part 
astrologers and semi-religious; and the Bahrdpias and Bhdnds who are actors 
and story-tellers, and purely professional. 

525. Tb.9 Nai (Caste No. 21).-—The Ndi is the bai’ber of tlie country, and [P. 288] 
when a Musalradn, and in the cities, is often called Hajjdm. In respect of . 
his being a barber he is a true village menial, and he .shaves and shampooes 
the villagers, prepares tobacco for the village rest-house, and attends upon 
the village guests. But he is much more than a barber. He is the heredi¬ 
tary bearer of formal messages from one village to another, such as news of 
auspicious events, formal congratulations, letters fixing the dates of weddings, 
and the like. News of a death is never carried by him, however, but .always 
by a Chdhra. He forms moreover, in company with a Brdhman, the 
emba8.sy sent to conclude a betrothal, and he is generally the agency through 
which the preliminaries of match-making are conducted. At wedding cere.- 
monies too he plays an important part, next indeed to that of the Brdhman 
himself, and on all these occasions receives suitable gratuities. He is also the 
leech of the country, the Jariih or surgeon is usually a N^i by oaste, and circum- 
cisiop 13 commonly performed by a Nai. Notwithstanding all this he is one of 
the impure castes, standing much on the same level as the washerma.u, fa.r above 
the Chamfir, and somewhat below the LohSr, for his occupation as a barber [P. S69] 
proper is considered degrading. At the same time every NUi is not prepared 
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to handle eveiybody^s poll. The outcast tribes have their own Ndis^ for a 
Nai who had shaved a Chuhra would not be permitted to touch a Jat. I 
believe that all oar own barbers ai’c Musalmdns because a Hindu N^i who shav¬ 
ed a Christian would be eonsiclered as polluted. The N^is ai-e popularly known 
as a class of great astuteness^ and the pm verb says: the jackal is the sharpist 
among beasts, the erow among birds, and the Ndi among men/^ The Ndis 
are very uniformly distributed over the Province, being least common in the 
Deraj St; where however some of them appear to have retiumed themselves as 
data (see Abstract No. 72, page 224'^). They are apparently Hindu among 
Hindus and Miisalrn^n among Musalmdns, and in a less degree Sikh among 
Sikhs. On the whole about 55 per cent, arc Musalmdns, 6 per cent, Sikhs, and 
the remainder Hindus. A Sikh barber would appear a contradiction in terns ; 
but besides the functions enumerated above, he shampooes, cuts the nails, and 
cleans the ears of his patients. He appears to be known as J^jak in the west 
of the Province, and as Kangera or oomb-man in the Hills, In GurgSon 
Musalm^n barbers are sometimes called UstSn, as well as by the more common 
term HajjS,m. 

The N^li tribes and clans are very numerous. I show a few of the largest 

in the margin. The first two 
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2,665 

16,221 

12,026 


are most numeroos in the Dehli 
and Hiss^ divisions, tlie next 
two in the central districts, and 
the last two in the west of the 
Province. The Musalmfo Nfiis of Karn^l are said to be divided into two 
sections, the Turkia who came in with the Mahomedan conquerors and the 
Gagrel or converts from Hinduism, so called because tbeir women wear or 
once wore the Hindu petticoat or gdgra. 

526. The Bhat (Caste No. 62). —The J3h£t or ,Bhat as he is often called in 
the Pauj^b is, like the Miriisi, a bard and genealogist, or as some people call 
him panegyrist. But he is a bard of a very superior sort, and far removed 
above the level of the Mirdsi. He is par excellence, genealogist of the Rdjpdts 
and Brdhmans, though he performs the same office for some Jat tribes; he is 
himself of admitted Brahman origin; and he is found in largest numbers in 
the eastern and sub-montane districts where Hindu Rdjputs form the largest 
proportion of the population. The Hill State of Niihan indeed returns Bhats 
, as forming 11'di per cent, of its total population, but this seems hardly possible, 
though the entry in the original table is clear enough. 

1 have included under the head of Bhkt the followng entries—Ch^iran, 
13 in the Hissdr division; Madho, 217 in the Amb^ila division; J%a, 13 in 

the Jalandhar division; Rai, 202 in the Rawalpindi, Multfin, and Peshawar 
divisions. Rai is a mere honorific title for a Bhdt. The other three entries 
are names of great Bhat tribes ; and it appears that while the JUga or Bh^t 
proper is the genealogist and historian, the Ch&an and Birm Bhats are bards 
and heralds and compose vorae.s in honour of the ancestors of great men—so at 
least say Shening and Elliott, both of whom give a good deal of information 
concerning the caste. The J%a or Bh^t genealogist, to which class the great 
mass of our Bhats lielong, is a hereditary servant, each local clan having its 
own Bhfit who pays them peviodioal visits, writes up its genealogies to date, 
and receives his fees. At great weddings he attends and recites the history 
and praises of ancestors, and the genealogy of the bridegroom. But as he 
often lives too far off to be summoned to ordinary weddings, a Mir&si or Hum 
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iH often retained iu addition, who takes the place of the Bhdt on such ocea’- 
sioiiB- The status of the Bhat is high ; and in Edjpdtdna they are said to 
possess great influence. The Bhiit is almost always Hindu, eveii where his 
clients have become Mahomedans, A few are Sikhs, and still fewer Musalmdns; 
and it is doubtful whether these last are not really Mirasis. There are said to 
be Muisalm^n Bh^ts in Sialkot who have • migrated from the Jhang uplands 
and are much addicted to thieving; but I much doubt whether they belong to 
the Bhdt caste. I have said that the Bhdts are of undoubted Brdhman origin, 
and this is tnxe of the J^ga and Ch^iran, who are ordinarily called Bh^its. 
Whether if is true of the AKdho Bh;^ts also I am not so ceitain. The M^dhos 
would appear to be named after Madho, the founder of the M^ldhavi sect of 
minstrel mendicants ; and the Bhtea, who however claims Brdhman origin, is 
called M^ulho in Rawalpindi. Besides the 217 persons mentioned above who 
returned their caste as Mddho, a very considerable number of those who have 
given their casfce as Bh^ts show Madho as their tribe. 

527. The Dum and Mlrasi (Caste No. 25).~TJ^^ this head have been 
included both Bum and Mirasi, the former being the Hindu and Indian and 
the latter the Musalm^n and Arabic name, and the whole class being commonly 
called Dum-Mirasi by the people. It fact no one of my divisional offices 
separated the two entries, and the two words are used throughout the ProYinee 
as absolutely synonymous. The Bums, however, must be carefully distinguish¬ 
ed from the Dom or Domra^. the executioner and coi’pseburner of Hindustan, 
and the type of all uncleanliness to a Hindu; as also from the Bum of the 
Hill States, whom I have classed as Bumna and not as Mirdsi, as I understand 
that the word Bum is there applied to workers in bamboo. The class is 
distributed throughout the Provmce, but is most numerous in the Amritsar, 

Lahore, Rawalpindi, and Multan divisions, and in Bahawalpur and the other 
States which march with them. On the lower Indus many of them would 
seem to have returned themselves as Jats—see Abstract No. 72,* page 224 j. 108 

The word Alirasi is derived from the Arabic mtrds or inherifance ; and the 
Mirasi is to the inferior agricultural cases and the outcast tribes what the 
Bhat is to the Mjputs. Even Jats employ Mirasis, though the hereditary 
genealogist of many of the Jdt tribes is 'the Sdnsi; and, as just stated, 

R%uts oftem employ Mirasis in addition to Bh<4ts. But the Mirdsi is more 
than a genealogist; he is also a musician and minstrel; and most of the men 
who play the musical instruments of the Panj^b are either Mirasis, Jogis, or 
/ag^trs, The Burn does not make a good servant, nor a fiddle-bow a good 
weapon.^^ 

The social position of the Mirasi, as of all the minstrel castes, is exceed¬ 
ingly low, but he attends at weddings and on similar occasions to recite 
genealogies. Moreover there are grades even among MiiAsis. The outcast 
tribes have their MuAsis who, though they do not eat with their clients and 
merely mnder them professional service, are considered impure by the Mfrclsis 
of the higher castes. The Mirasi is generally a hereditary servant like the 
Bhdt ; and is notorious for his exactions, which he makes under the threat 
of lampooning the ancestors of him from whom he demands fees. " These 
^'fonr were not born on giving day; the MuUa, the Bh^t, the Brahman, audfl’' 
'HheBum,"" The Mirdsi is almost always a Musalm^in. The few Hindus 
returned from the hilly <and sub-montane districts are very possibly Bumnas 
returned as Bums. I have included under the head of Mirhi the' following 
schedule entries; Bhftdhi, 37 in Amb^Ia, 478 in MuMn, -and 77 in the 
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Deraidt: Khari^la, 371, and Saimi, 3 k Jalandhan “ 

Labore. Besides these numbers, the above terms, as well as Naqtehi, havr 
all been included with Mirasi ill the offices of one 

last three are simply words meaning players upon the flageolet, the flute, ana 
the kettle drum. The DhMhi appears only to smg and not to play_any 
instrument, and in the Deraiat at least is said noUo mtermmy with the Dum, 
SO probably he should not have been included* llie .Khanala is said fco bo a 
sort of Mir&i, but I have no further inf, >mation concerning bim. Jhe 

largest tribes returned for Mu'&is seem to be the Chunhar with 13,493,^ and 

the Kalet with 4,897 persons. The detailed tables of clans will, when publish¬ 
ed, give oomplete information on the subject. 

S28. The Jogi, Rawal and Nath (Caste Nos. 40 and 80).— The figures 
under the head Jogi include two very distinct classes of persons. First are the 
Jogis proper, a regular religious order of Hindus, includes both he 

AuV Jogisand the Kanphatta Jogi ascetics, who are f ollowers of Gorakhndth 
and priests and worshippers of Siva. These men are fully as respectable as 
the Bair&gis, Gos&ins, and other religious orders. So far as the sub-divisional 
tables help us, the present figures include 9,14.3 of this class, of vvhorn o,769 az'e 

males, hut the real number is probably greater. They are all. Hindus. They 

have been discussed in the eai-Uer portion of this section, at page ine 

second class is that miscellaneous assortment of low-caste and fortune¬ 

tellers both Hindu and Musalmik but chiefly Musalmfin, who are commonly 
known as Jogis. The word Jogi or Yogi means a student of the Joga school of 
philosophy, which teachs how, by suppression of the breath, mental abstrac¬ 
tion, and the like, to obtain supornatiiral powers of divination, second sight, 
and so forthand the result is that every rascally beggar who pretends to be 
able to tell fortunes, or to practise astrological and necroinantic arts m however 
SHiall a degree^, buys himself a drum and calls himself and is called by 
a Jogi, These men include all the Musalmdns, and probably a part ot the 
Hindus of the eastern districts who have been returned as Jogis. They are a 
thoroughlv vagabond set, and wander about the country boating a drum and 
begging, practising surgery and physic in a small way, writing charms, telling 
fortunes, and rmictising exorcism and divination; or, settling m the villages, 
eke out their earnings from these occupations by the offerings made at the 
local shrines of the malevolent godlings or of the Saiyads and other Mimlman 
saints (see sections 216 and 226) ; for the Jogi is so impure that he will eat 
the oSerkgs made at any shrine. These people, or at least the Musalman 
section of them, are called in the centre of the Panjab Rawals, or somerimes 
.Jo<»i-Rfiwals, from the Arabic Bcmma a diviner, which again is derived from 
rami “ sand "•’ with which the Arab magicians divine ; and the v.wo sets of 
figures must be taken together, always remembering that those for Jog^is 
include respectable Jogis, while those for Rawals, who are all Mnsalmftns, do 
not. The Jog*i*R^w£ils of K-iltbiawM” £irc saiid to be cxorciscis of evil spirits^ 
and to worship a deity called Koriill, In Si^lkot the Jogis pretend to avert 
storms froin the ripening crops by plunging a drawn sword into the field or 
a knife into a mound, sacrificing goats, and accepting suitable offerings. 
Mr. Benton writes ;—The Jogi is a favourite character in Hindfistdni 
fiction. He there appeal's as a 3 olty playful character of a simple disposifcioh, 

rseoWilson’s Seels of the Rindxis, pages 130Jf te a very intereshng account ot both classOfi 
of (Jogis, and for referonooa to further anthoritiefl. 
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wEo enjoys the fallest liberty and conducts himself in the most eccentric 
fashion under the cloak of religion without being called in question.'’^ 

The Rawals of the Panj(ib are notorious cheats. One of their favourite 
devices is to personate a long lost relative. In the Province Itself they seldom 
venture tipon open crime ; but they travel about the Central Provinces and the 
Deccan and even visit Bombay and Calcutta, and there pilfer and rob. They 
are often absent for long periods on these expeditions; and ineanwhilo the 
Banyas of their villages support their families on credit, to be repaid with 
interest on the return of the father. Some interesting information regarding 
them will he found in Selected Papers, No. XVIII of ,1869 'of the 
Panjfib Police Department. The town of Rawalpindi is named after 
the R^wals j but the Rawals of the district appear to have returned 
themselves either as Jogis or more probably as Mughals, as 1,263 of 
the Mughals of Rawalpindi give R^wal as their clan. There they are said, 
in addition to their usual pursuits, to recite at the Muhfuram stories of the 
doings of .Mahomet, accounts of his miracles, and hymns in his praise. 

The N^ths of the liigher hills, where the worship of Siva is prevalent, 
correspond very closely with the Jogis of the plains, though they make little 
pretence to an ascetic character and live chiefly by growing vegetables; hut 
they also perforin certain semi-sacerdotal function, taking the place of the 
Ach^rj of the plains in the funeral ceremonies of the Kanets, and receiving 
like him the clothes of the deceased. They also consecrate new hou.se8, and 
purify them when they have been defiled. They now form a true caste, 
and are not recruited-fi-om without. One or more in almost every Ntlth 
household has his ears pierced in honour of Siva, and is called a Kanphatta 
Mth. They occupy much the same social position as the Jogi-Rdwat of the 
plains. They are understood to have returaed themselves as Jogis and to be 
included in the figures now under discussion. 



BAWALS classed A3 JOO-IS. 

... 2,842 Sidlkot 
.'jr ... 2,781 Lahore 

... 764 Giijr4nwala 

... 2,325 Kapurthala 
8,337 Other places 


Jalandhar 

Hnshy^rpv'jr 

Kangra 

Amritsar 

Gurdasptur 


529. TheBahrupia (Caste No. 128).— The Bahrupia is in its origin a 
purely occupational term; it is derived from the Sanskrit bakw “ many " and 
ritpci form,” and denotes an actor, a mimic, or one who assumes many forms 
or characters, One of their favourite devices is to ask for money, and when it 
is refused, to ask that it may be given on condition of the Bahrdpia suceeeeding 
in deceiving the person who refuses it. Some days later the .Bahriipia 
will again visit the house in the disguise of a pedlar, a milkman, or 
what not, sell his goods without being detected, throw off his disguise, and [P. 291 j 
daim the stipulated reward. They may be drawn from any caste, and in 
-Rohtak there are Chuhra Bahrupias. But in some districts a family or colony 
of Bahrapias ha,s obtained land and settled "down on it, and so become a caste 
as much as any other. Thus there is a Bahrupia family in P&upat who hold 
a village revenue-free, though these men have apparently returned themselves 
asShekhs. It is probable that the figures do not include all who follow the 
profession of acting in the Paajfvb, many of them having returned their true 
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caste aiid not their occupation. On the other hand^ it is certain that the 
returns for Bahrupias in Sidlkot and Gujrfit do not refer at all to what Inhere 
call Bahrupias, hut are Mahtams, who are commonly known as Bahrupias 
in those districts—“see section on Mahtams. The exchision of these 
figures reduces the total number of Bahrdpias in the Province to 386, and I 
have altered the figures of Abstract No. 90 accordingly. The Bahrupias of 
Gurdfispnr are said to work in cane and bamboo. 

580, The Bhand (Caste No 141), —The Bhfind or Naqqdl is the story-teller, 
■joker, and buffoon, and is often also called Bdsha. The name comes from the 
WixAi Bhdnda He is separate from and of a lower pro¬ 

fessional status than the Bahrupia. Both are commonly kept by Rfijas and 
other wealthy men like the jester of the early English noble, but both also 
wander about the country and perform to street auditmeea. The Bhfiiid is 
not a true caste any more than the Bahmpia, and I understand that they are 
often Mirasis by caste and probably havein many cases so retnmed themselves. 
Elliott seems to imply that Bahrupia is a caste and Bhand an occupation ; b\it 
the former statement is ceriainly not true in the Panjfib. The entries under 
this head incltide both Efisha and Naqqfil. 

MERCANTILE AND SHOP-KEEPING CASTES. 

531, Merchants and Shop-keepers* —The group of mercantile castes for 
288- which the figures will be found in Abstract No. 91 on the next page* practx- 
•41. cally hold the whole commerce of the Panjfib in their hands. They do not 
engage in the carrying trade, nor do they traffic in cattle •, being for the most 
pari; Hindus they will not sell liquor or meat; and being of fair social 
standing they do not sell vegetables; but with these exceptions almost the 
whole of the mercantile and commercial transactions of the Province, 
excepting as a geneiul rule petty hawking and pedling, are conducted by one 
or other of the castes which I have included in this abstract. They may he 
divided into five groups, the first consisting of Banyas, Dbinsars, Bohras, 
and Pahfiri Mahfijans; the second of Sfids and Bhabras ; the third of Khatris, 
Khakhas, and Bhfitias; the fourth of Aroras; and the fifth of Khojahs and 
Parfiohas. 

The territorial distribution of these groups is very well marked. The first 
or Banya group is almost confined to the eastern and south-eastern divisions of 
Delili, Hissfir, and Amhfila, and to the central Native States, though a few of 
them have spread along the norih of the Eastern Plains and into the Hill 
States. West of Lahore they are practically unknown. The second or Sud 
and Bhabra gi’oup is found only in the districts that lie under the hills on the 
northern border of the Province from Ambfila to Rfiwalpindi. The third or 
Khatri group constitutes a large proportion of the mercantile classes of all the 
centre and, excluding the frontier, of the north-west of the Province, being 
most numerous in the Jfilandhar, Amritsar, Lahore, and Rfiwalpindi divisions. 
The fourth or Arora group have the Multfin and Derajfit divisions and Bahfi- 
walpur almost to themselves, extending also into Peshawar and Kohfit, and 
crossing the Satluj in Siivsa to meet the Banya group of the east. Finally, the 
fifth or Mahomedan group is confined to the central and western districts and 
the Salt-range Tract. 

On the whole this class constitutes 7 percent, of the population of the 
Province. But in the districts of the Multfin and Derajfit divisions and in 
Bahfiwalpur the proportion rises to from 11 to 17 per cent. This however is 
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Abstract No. 81, showing the [P- 292 ] 
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not to the fact that a lai’ger proportion of the population of these parts is 
engaged m commerce, but to the peculiar versatility of the Arora of the soutliV 
western ianj^b, who is a trader hrst indeed, but after that anythiiijc^ and every¬ 
thing. Ihroiighout the Eastern Plains the proportion is very uniform, 
natuiully rising highest in the distrb^^^ large cities. Thronodi- 

out the hills and submontane districts the proportion is singularlv low, for 
these tracts include none of the commercial centres of the Panjab, and the 
nef^s of the people are simple ancL easily supplied. In the central districts 
and the Salt-rang'e Tract the proportion is large, probably because the Khatris 
like the Aroras by no means confliie themselves to commerce as an occu¬ 
pation. ; 

^—The Avord Banya is derived from the 
banskrit or trade; and the Banya, as the name implies, lives sokdy 

for and by coinmeree. He holds a ! considcTable area of land in the east of 
the Province; but it is very rarely ! indeed that he follows anj^ other than 
luercantilo piusuits. The coinmercisl enterprises and intelligence of the class 
is gmat, and the dealings of some of the groat Eauja houses of Delili, Bibuicr, 
and Mrirwiir are of the most extensile nature. But the Banya of the villao’c, 

Avho lypvesents the great mass of thd caste, is a poor creature,^ notwithstaiidino' 
the title of ATalifijan or great lolk/^ which is confined by usag'e to the caste 
to which he belongs. He spends i is life in his shop, and the results are 
apparent in his inferior physique and ntter want of manliness. He is 
looked down upoii by the peasantry sjis a cowardly money grubber; but at the 
same tune his social standing is from one point of view curiously higher than 
theirs, for ho ^ what they are not^j a strict Hindu, he is generally admitted 
to be of pure Vaisya descent, he wea|rs ihej/jneo or sacred thread, his periocb 
of purifi.cation are longer than theip, he does not practise widoM^-marvmgc 
and he will not eat or drink at their ( hands ; and religious ceremonial and tib 
(legret's of caste proper are so _ interwoven with the social fabric that tlf* 
lesulting' position of the Banya in tlije grades of rustic, society is a. enrionsh 
mixed nature. The Banya is hardljly used by the proverbial wisdc\’?,v,5/ Z*'jc 
countryside* “ He who has a BiWya for a friend is not in want of ftn 
enemy; and, “Piret beat a Banj|a, then a thief.” And iniec^d the Baim 
lia,s too strong a hold over the husbalndman for there to be puch love lost 
between them. Yet the money-lenllers of the villages at liast have been 
branded with a far worse name than! they deserve. Thev .^Tjjjform functions 
of the most cardinal importance in th'e vuVage mixmomy, ami it is snrprisine- 
bow much reasonableness and honesty there is in their dealings with the 
pecyde so long as they can keep their business transactions out of a court of 
justice. 

f class forms rtie main commercial of the population fP-293] 

North-Western India up to the meridian of Lahore, and 
of Ilajputhna. Wdeed the origin and stronghold of at any rate those section. 

ot the caste whudi ai’o most numerously ropinscnited in the Paiijab is Northl 
Western Rajputfvna, and it IS curious that while spreading so far to the easi- 

of Bikiiner, they should have obtained so little hold to the west of that 
oX ?■ I" % ^»y gi-oat numhers 

of the Pastm, Pis'" Central State, 

of the Lastcin Plains, and 1 irozpur; tlioiigh curiously enough there appear! 

to be a considerable eo ony of them m Gurdaspnr and Si^ilkot. But th 

word Banya is genencally used for '■shop-keeper” all over the Panjab, n^J 
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excepting^ even the frontier where Kirar is the more osual term ; and it is jnst 
possible that In some cases other mercantile castes have been included in the 
figures. This however cannot have happened to any considerable extent^ 
or the figures for the sub-divisions of each caste would at once show what 
had happened. Of tlie Banyas of the PanjAb about 92 per cent, are Hindus. 
Only 0*84 per cent, ai’e Sxkhs^ most of whom are to he found in Patiiila, 
Nabha and Rawalpindi. The Jains constitute 7 per cent, of the whole, 
and are conlined to the Dehli division, Hissar, and Rohtak, or the tract 
, bordering upon Rixjput^na, the great stronghold of Western Jainism. It is 
curious that the proportion of Jain Banyas should not be larger in Sirsa. 
Only some 500 souls are returned as Musalm^ns, and these may perhaps be 
Banyas by occupation rather than by caste. 

It is sometimes said that Banya is no true caste at all, but merely an 
occupational term equivalent to shop-keeper,’^^ and that the great divisions 
of the Banyas, the Aggaiw^ls, Oswals, and the like, really occupy the position 
of castes; and this is in a sense true. The great sections do not intermaiTy, 
and very possibly represent stocks of diffoi-ent origin; and if caste is used m 
the same sense as tribe, these sections are doubtless separate castes. But if 
the word is used in its purely Brahminical sense, I do not think the AggarwAl 
and Oswal Banyas are separate castes any more than are the Gaur anti S&sut 
Brithmans. The two cases seem to me analagous. In all the non-agricultural 
castes who are found distributed widely among the population, anything 
corresponding with compact tribal divisions, such as we find among R^ijputs, 
Path^ns, or Jats, is impossible. They do not move into and occupy a large 
tract of country; they rather spread from centres of origin, diffusing them-, 
selves among and accompanying the agricultural tribes in their movements. 
But tlie great divisions of the Banj^’a caste occupy identical social and 
religious positions, and recognise each other, whether rightly or wi-ongly, as 
of common origin distinct ixom that of the Khatris and other castes whose 
avocations are the same as their own; and, save in the sense in which such 
caste names as Chamfir and Chuhra are only occupational terms, I think 
that the term Banya must be taken to describel a true caste of supposed 
common blood, and not a collection of tribes of distinct descent united only by 
identity of occupation (see further section 351 m('jpra), 

533. The divisions of the Banya Caste,— The divisions of the Banya caste with which 

_ _ __ wo are concoriiod in the Paiijtib are shown iu tbo margin. 

The Aggarwals or north-enstern division of Banyas incindo 
the immense majority of the caste in every district throughout 
the Province. Tliey have, according to Sherring, a tradition of 
of a far distant origin on the hanks of Godavory. Buc tho 
place to wliich all Aggarwals refer the origin of the section, 
and from which they take their name, is Agroha in the Hiss^r 
district, once tho capital of a Vaisya R^ja of the name of 
Agar Son, and whence they are said to have spread over 
Hindustan after tho taking of that place by Shahah*ul«dm 
Ghori in 1105; and Elliott iioints out that the fact that 
throughout the North-Western Provinces tho Aggarwal Banyas 
are supposed to be specially bound to make olferings to Gdga 
P/r, tho great saint from the neighbourhood of Agrolm, beniy 
tcst.imo’ny to the truth of the tradition. TIao eighteen sons of 


Bai^ta sbotionb. 


Aggarwdl 
Oswal 
MAAbesri . 
SarAlia . 
T)asa 


864,355 

3,863 

5,765 

11,899 

2,473 


Total ... 388,345 

Others and unspecified 49,699 


Total 


437,9^M< 


Agar Sen are said to have married the eighteen snake-daughters of Rija B.asak, and Gdga Plr is 
the greatest of the snake-gods. The Aggarwals are often Jain, especially iu Dehli and among, 
the more wealthy classes of the cities; and when .Jains, are generally of the Digambara sects (see 
section 269, Chapter IV). But tho great mass of them are Hiudus, and almost invariably of tlio 
yaishttava sect, 
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The Oswals CY soutli-'westeyn section of the caste trace their origin from Oeia 

town in Miirwar. Tlinii* ilii 



OSWAL. 


Dehli. 

467 

Sirsa .. 

1,378 

Gurgaou 

51 

Patiala 

262 

KnruaL., 

1,0S8 

Other places... 

70 

Hlasar*,. 

527 



Rohtak 

.20 

TOTAIi 

3,863 


Mahbsiii. 


Debll. 

525 

Firozpiir 

145 

Gurgaon 

490 

MultiSii 

177 

HiSBUT. 

530 

Other places,.. 

198 

Rohtak 

286 



Sim. 

920 

Total 

6,756 

AmYitsar 

2,485 




SAHAIilA. 


AmViuU 

, •. 


9,841 

Simla 


* V * . , , , . , 

28 

Patiala 

. .. 

•«« •«< »t • 

971 

Kalsia 

... 


868 

Hill States ... 

... 


191 



Total 

11,899 


- - — or Osnagar/ 4 

town jn Mdrwai*. Then* distinbiTtion "in the 
Panjab is shown in the margin j their reel 
home^ is in Gujarat and South-Western 
Kajpntfina, where they are exceedingly 
iiumei-ous. They are very generally JainS;, 
and when Jains, almost always of the Swo- 
tdmbara sect. 

The third or north-western section is 
MahesrI who are most numerous in B£.kjtrier. 
Mr. Wilson says that those of Sirsa clahn 
E^.jpdt origin, and still have suh-dirisious 
bearing Edjput names. They say that 
their ancestor was turned into stone for 
an outrage upon a but was restored 

to life by Mahoeh or Mahiideo; hence their 
name. Their distTihution in the Panjab 
is shown in the margin. They are for the 
most part A'^aish naira Hindus, though 
occasionolly Jains. Their relations with tho 
Aggarwdls are much closer than are those of 
the Oswals. 

The Saralla Banyaa are returned in the 
localities shown in the margin. Thej^ arc a 
branch of the ^Iggarwdls, but owiug to 
some difiputo left Agroha and settled in 
Sarala, a town not far from Agroha, from 
which they take their name. They are as 
strict aa other Aggnrw^la, and not in any 
way dasa or impure. They do not inter- 
luarry with other Aggarwala. I have been 
able to discover nothing regarding their 
origin or the distinction between them and 


tb© other sections of tho caste. 

The Dasa Banyas are not properly a distinct section of the caste. The word means ‘hybrid,^ 
and is used for members of other castes who have departed from tho custom of the caste, or 
whoso desfjent is not pure. Tho Dasa Danyas are said to be descendants of an illogitimato ,son of 
an Aggnrwal. To the figures given for them above should be added 1,664 in Ambala who have 
returned themselves as Gita, which is a synonym for Daea. 

Little appear.ii t<) bo known of the minor sub-dWisiouri. It is to be hoped that the deiaHed , 
tables of sub-divisioos of castes now in course of preparation from tho papers of tho Piuijiib 
Census will tcU us something about them. The three great sections, Aggarw^l, Oswiil and 
Mahesri, are said not to intermarry. The Bauyas possess the Erahminical gotras, but it appears 
that they also have other sub-divisions of the main sections of the caste. 

634. The Dhansar (Caste No. 173). —The head-quarters of the Dhunsar 
are at Eewtiri in Gnrgfion. The total number in the Panj^b is under 1,000 
and all but three are Hindus. Tiny take their name from Dhosi, a flat- 
topped liill near Nhrnaul, where their ancestor Chimand performed his 
devotions. They a,ro of Brahminical origin, as is admitted by the Brhhmans [P. 394 
themselves, and it is possible that some of them may have recorded themselves 
as Brahmans in the schedules. Indeed, I find 1,608 Dhusar Brfihmans 
returned, of whom 1,560 are in Gurdfispnr; but whether these are the same 
men as the Dhunsars of Eewflri I cannot say. The detailed tables when 
ready will clear up this point. In any ease, they are no longer Brfihmans, 
any more than are tho agricultural Tagas; and like the latter they employ 
lirfihmans to minister to them. _ They are almofst exclusively clerks or 
mcrcbaiitB, tlioug'hy like the Khatris, some of them have risen to eminence in 
the army and the Court. The great Hemu, the loader of the Indian army at 
the secoml battle of Pampat, was a Dhunsar of RcwUri. Sherring- states 
that the_ Dhunsars ^ve a tr.adition of origin in the neighbourhood of Benares 
l>efore migrating to Dehli, that they excel as minstrels; and are exceedingly 
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strict Hindus of the Vaishnava sect. The/ seem to be numerous in the North- 
West Provinces, 

635. The Bolira (Caste No, 124).— Tlie figures mider the heading of 
Bolira include two very distinct classes of men. Of the 3,665 Bohras shown 
in otir tahlesj 560 are found in the Deldi division^ and 8,105 in the Hill States 
of Kitugra, The first are Brahman money-lenders from Mfwwfir, who have of 
late years begun to settle in the districts on the Jamna, and ^ have already 
acquired a most uneviable notoriety for unscrupulous rapacity. There is a 
rustic proverb : A Bolira^s ‘ good morning is like a message from the angel 
of death ; and another : A Jat to guai’d crops, a Brahman as a money- 
lender, and a Banya as a ruler ; — God’s curse be on you 

In the hills any money-lender or shop-keeper is apparently called a Bohra 
(from, the same root as ieokdr or ^^ trade/’^) and the word is used in the same 
general sense iu the south of Rfijpdtfina and in Bombay, taking the place of 
the Banya” of Hindufttfin, though in Gujrat it is specially applied to a 
class of Shiah traders who wore converted to IsMm some 6Q0 years ago. 
In the Panjfib all the Bohxus are Hindus. It will be noticed that in those 
Hill States in which Bohr as are numerous, Banyas are hardly represented 
in the returns, and vice vend ; and there can be little doubt that both the 
Banyas and the Bohras shown for the Hill States are the same as the Palutri 
Mahrijans next to be discussed. The Hill Bohras arc said to be exceedingly 
strict Hindus, and to be admitted to intermamage with the lower cksses of 
Eaiputs, such as Rfithis and E-awats, In Gurditspur I am told that there 
is a small class of traders called Bohras who claim I at origin, and who are 
notorious for making money by marrying their dii^ghters, securing the dower, 
and tlien running away with both, to begin again da capo, 

536. ThePahariMahajans (CasteNo. 112).~As T have pist remai'ked, 
the Banyas and Bohras returned for the Hill States should probably" be 
included with these people. They a]>pear to be a mixed caste sprung from 
the intermai’riage of immigrants from the plains belonging to the Banya 
and Kayath castes and are generally either traders or clerks. But the terni 
is in the hills really occupational rather than the name of any caste ; and it 
appears that a Bnihman shop-keeper would be called a Mahiijan, while a 
Malidian clerk would be called a Myath. Thus , Mr. Barnes s^ys thatthe 
'''K^iyath of the hills, unlike his namesake of the plains, belongs to the 
* • 11 - — 1 -vvears the or sacred thread,” and 

Hill Brahmans or Mah^jans keep 


Vaisya or commercial class and 

Major Waco writes of Hazara : The - -^ ^ 

shops, cu ltivate, or take service, as well as act as priests. ^ I he true Banya 
of Hindustan, who is found in the hills only as a foreigner, will not intermarry 
with these Pahdri Malidjans* 

537, The Sud (Caste No. 75)^. —The Suds are almost entirely confined 
to the lower hills, and the districts that He immediately under them as far 
west as Amiitsar. Their head-quarters are at Lfidhiaua and the neighbouring 
town of Maehluwfira, and they are, I believe, unknown oatside the Panjfib. 
They are almost wholly mercantile in their pursuits though occasionally 
taking service as clerks, and occupy a social position markedly inferior to that 
of either the Banya or the Khatri. They wear ^janeo or sacred thread made 


’ Mr. Boames gives Wohom as the true form of the wo: (l. ^ ^ , 

» I juti indebted to the .kindness of Mr. Gordon Walker, Sefctlcmeait Oillcer of Ludhidua, 
much of tbo information recorded below. 


for 
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of ttiree instead of six strandsj and many of them practise widow-ihamao-eii' 
With the exception of a few who are Sikhs they are almost all Hindn, 
but are, in eompariaon with the other mercantile castes, very lax in the 
observance of their religion. ^ They ^ indulge freely in meat and wine, 
and in habits, customs, and social position resemble very closely the Kayaths; 
The tribe is apparently an ancient one, but I can obtain no definite informa¬ 
tion as to its origin. Various fanciful derivations of the tribal name are 
cun’cnt, for the most part of an opprobrious nature. I attempted to make 
inquiries from some leading Suds; but the result was the assembling of a 
Pancliiiyat, the ransacking of the Sanskrit classics for proof of their Kshatriya 
origin, and a heated discnasioii in the journal of the Arijurnan. 

They are divided into two main sections, the Uchtiiidia or Slid of the 
hills and the Newaudia or Slid of the plains. I findhoweverthatsome oE 
the Suds of Hnshyfopur trace their origin from Sarhind. They also dis¬ 
tinguish the Siids who not do practise widow-maiTiage from those who do, 
calling the former Mara, and the latter and their offspring 
(hybrid) or ckichdn- These two scctioiiSj of which the latter corresponds 
exactly with the Dasa and (rata Banyas already described, do not intermarry, 
ilie Suds forbid marriage in all four gots, and here again show how iiinch less 
their tribal customs have been affected by their religion than have those of the 
Banyas and Khatris. They are of good physique, and are an intelligent and 
enteiprising caste with great power of combination and self-restraint; and 
they have lately made what ajipears to be a really successful effort to reduce 
thoir niarriage expenses by general agreement. The extensive sugar trade of 
Liidmfuia, and generally the agricultural money-lending of the richest part 
of that district, are almost entirely in their hands. They are proverbially 
acute and prosperous men of business, and there is a saying : “If a Sdd is 
“across the river, leave your bundle on this side."' The ‘husbandman of the 
villages is a mere child in their hands. 

538. The Bhabra (Caste Ko. 88) .—The Bhiibras appear to be a purely 
Panjal) caste, and have their head-quarters in the towns of Hushytirpur and 
Siiilkot. They occnjiy very much the same tenftorial position as do the Suds, 
except that they do not penetrate so far into the hills^ and extend as far 
west as llawalpindi instead of stopping short at Amritsar. Indeed there 
seems to be some doubt whether the word Bhabra is not as much a [i? 

^ caste terrii; and whether it >signifies anything more than 
a Sud, or perhaps a Banya also, of the Jain religion. No Suds have 
retarned themselves as Jains; and though some 11 per cent, of the 
.Bhcd)ras have retinm^ themselves as Hindus, yet, as already explained 
Chapter on Religion, they belong almost exclusively 
TT* * 1 ' ^wetambara^ or more lax sect of the Jains, and consider themselves 
llincms ni’st and Jai.ns afterwards. A precisely similar difficulty with re- 
®i8™^^«i,nce of the terra Oswal is discusised in section 259. As 
a f'lct I believe that all Uhdbras are Jains. Some of them are said to he 
Osvvals; hut whether this means that they are Oswnl Banyas by caste or 
Swetambam Jams by religion 1 cannot say. They are all traders. Further 
information regarding this caste is greatly needed. I have only come across 
two facts which seem to throw light on their origin. The BhUbras of Hnsh- 
y&pnr make annual pilgrimages to a village called Fattahpur in the hills, 

some 20 miles from I[nshyfirpnr, where there are remains of a very ancient 
and extensive town, and there worship at an ancestral shrine. The Bhdbras 
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of J ^ilaiidliar attribute their uatrio to theii* refusal to wear the ia%eo or sacred 
thread at the solkE^^ Bir Swami, who thereupon said that their 

faith \})lin) was great. This would separate them from the Banyas* On^the 
other hand many of the Gurilaspur Bhaiu’as are said to be Oswal ^ and Kaii- 
delwat Banyas j and Mr. Wilson says that in Sirsa the Sikh immigrants 
froni TPatiala call the Oswdl Bauyas Bhabra. The Bh^braS have a etmous rule 
against one man marrying two wives under any eircumstances whatever. 

539. The Khatri (Caste No. 16).—The Khatri occupies a very diffe¬ 
rent position among the people of the Pan jab from that of the castes 
which we have just discussed. Superior to them in physique, iu^ manliness; 
and in energy; he is not, like them, a mere shop-keeper. He clainiS; indeed, 
to bo a ilircct representative of the Ksbatriya of Manu, but tlie validity of 
the claim is as doubtful as are most other matters connected with the four¬ 
fold caste system. The follow'ing extract from Sir George CampbelPs Mh- 
nolog^ of India describes the position of the Khatri so admirably that 1 
shall not ventui'e to spoil it by condensation. The Aroras whom he classes 
with the Khatris I shall describe presently :— 

“ Trade is their main occupation i but in fact they have broader ami more dUtingnlBbmg 
fcateea. Besides trade of the Panjab and the grefttor part of AfghaiiLstan, 

*' and doing a good deal beyond those limits, they are in the Piiujab the chief civil admiiuHtrators, 

“ and have almost all literate work in their hands. So far as the Sikhs have a priesthood, they 
aro, moreover, the priests or gurus of the Sikha, Both Nairak and Ooviad were, and tho 
Sodis and Bedia of tho present day are, Khatris. Thus then they arc in fact m the Painab, 

“ 30 far as a more energetic race will permit them, all tluit Mahratta Brahmins arc in the Mah- 
“ rutta counti’y, besides engrossing the trade wltich tho Mahrntta Brahmins have not. They are 
not usually military iu their character, but are <pule capable of using the aword when necessary, 
J)iwan Stiwan Mai, Governor of Multan, and his tiotoiious successor Mulraj, and very many 
of Kan jit Singles chief fimctionarios, wore Khatris. Even under Mahomedau rulers in the 
west, they have risen to high administrative posts. There is a record of a Khatri Uewan of 
Badakshun or Kuudu;2 ; and, 1 Relieve, of a Khatri Governor of Peshawar uiuler the Afghans. 
“Tho Emperor Akbar’s tumous minister, Todur Mai, wati a Khatii ; and a rchitivo of that man 
‘M)f undoubted energy, the great Commissariat, Contractor of Agra, Joti Parshad, lately iu- 
formed mo that ho also is a Khatri. Altogether there c;an ho no doubt that these Khatris are 
“ One of the most acute, energetic, and romarkahle races in India, though in fact, except locally 
“ in the Panjiib, they are not much known to PJutopeans. The Khatris are staunch Hindus j 
“ and it is somewhat singular that, while giving a religion and to the Sikhs, they them- 

“ selves are comparatively seldom Sikhs. The Ithatris arc a very fine, fair, handsome race. 
And, as may bo gathered ftom what I have already said, they are very generally educated. 

“ There is a large suboi’dinatc class of Khatris, somewhat lower, hut of equal mercantile 
“energy, called Kors, or Koras. The proper Khatris of highergrado vvilloftoiidenyalloon- 
“ nexiou with them, oi* at least only admit that they have some sort of bastard kindred with 
“Khatris; but I think there can be no doubt that they are ethnologically tho same, and the^ 

“ are cerbamiy mixed up with Kbatris in their avocations. I shall treat the whole kindred us 
“ gencrioally Kl»atris. 

iBpeaking of the Khatris then thus broadly, they have, as I liave said, the whole trade of 
“ the Pan jab and of most of Afghanistan. Ko village can get on without the Khatri who keeps 
“ tho account's, does the hanking huaincss and buys and sella the grain. They seem, too, to get 
“ on with the imoxAo bettor than most traders and usurers of this kind.^ In Afghanistan, amoiq 
“ a rcuigh and alien x^cople, the Khatris arc as a rule confined to the position of hriinblc dealers, 

“ sliop-keex)era, and monoy-lciidors ; but in that capacity the Pathans seem to look at them as a 
“ kind of valuable animal; and a Pathan will steal another man's Khatri, not only for the sake 
“ of ransom, as is frequently done ou the Posluuvar and Hazara frontier, but also as ho inighb 
“ steal a rnilchcow, or as Jews might, I dare say, be carried off in the middle ages with a view to 
“ render them xwofitahle. 

“ 1 do not know tho exact limits of Khatri occupation to the west, but certainly 
“ Eastern Afghanistan they seem to bo just as much a X)ttrt of tho established commiu\ity as they 
“ are in the Fanjab. They find their way far into Central Asia, but the further they get the 
“ more depressed and humiliating is their xmsition. In Turkhtan, Vambeiy speaks of them with 
“ great contcnnpt, as yellowd'aced Hindus of a cowardly and sneaking character. Under^ Cuv- 
“ coman rule they could hardly bo otherwise. They are the only Hindus known in Oeniral 
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Asia. In the Panj^l) they are BO numerous that fchey cannot all be rich and morcautilo^ and 
niaiiy of them hold land, cultivate) take service, and follow various avocations, i 

The Khatris are altogether excluded from Brahmin Kashmir, In the hills however the 
‘Kakicas,* on the east hank of the Jahlam, are said to have been originally Khatris (they are 
curionsly handflomo race), and in the mterior of the Kaugra hUls there is an inhJreatmjr 
” race of fine partiarchalbooking shepherds called Gaddis, mofit of whom are Khatris. Kbatri 
** traders are numerous in Ilehli; are found in Agra, Lucknow, and Patna ; and are well ki^own 
in the Bara Bazaar of Calcutta, though there they are principally connected with It an;|ah 
“firms. 

The Khatris do not seem, as a nilo, to reach the western coast: in the Bott\hay ^ market^ I 
“cannot find that they have any cojoBiderahle place. In Sindh, however,, I find in Captain 
“ Burton's book an account of a race of pretended Kehatriyas who are really Banias of the 
“ Nanak-Shahi (Sikh) faith and who trade, and have a large share of public offices. These are 
“ evidently Khatris. Ludhiana is a large and thriving town of mercantile Khatris, with a 
numerous colony of Kashmiri shawl-weavers." 

Witlii;a the Panjdb the distribution of the Khatri element is very well 
marked. It hardly appears east of Ludhiilna, the eastern boundary of the 
Sikh religion, nor does it penetrate into the eastern hills. It is strongest in 
the eentral districts where Sikhism is most prevalent, and in the llawalpindi 
dmsion and Hazdra,, and occupies an important position in the western Hill 
States. Although the Khatris are said to trace their origin to MnMn, they 
are far less proininout in the southern districts of the Western Plains, and 
least of all on the actual frontier j but this would be explained if the Aroras he 
considered a branch of the Khatris. 

As Sir G eorge Campbell rema;).ked, it is curious that, intimately connected 
as the Khatris always have been and still are with the Sikh religion, only 9 
per cent, of them should belong to it. Nor do I understand why the pro¬ 
portion of Sikhs should double and treble in the Jahlam and Ktlwalpindi 
districts. Some 2,(iOO are MusalmHn, chiefly in Multan a,nd Jhang where 
they are commonly known as Khophs ; and these men are said to belong 
chiefly to the Kapdr section. The rest are Hindus. 

540. The divisions of the Khatri Caste. ■ Tbo question of tho sub-clivislons of the Khatris is 
exccediugly complicated. Withlu recent iimes there has sprung up a system of social gradua¬ 
tion in accordaiico with which certain Khatri tribes refu,so to mtorman-y with any save a certain 
Bpecified Timni)er of their fellow tribes, and tbe distinctions thus created have been formulated in a sot 
of names such as Mo ighar, “ ho who only murries into two and a half liouses ^ " CMr»aih “ ho who 
maiTies into four tribes j" Ohhezdti, “ he who marrio.s into six tribes and so on. This purely ftrti- 
iicial and social classification has obscured the original tribal divisions of the caste ; for Khatris of 
the same tribe may i :)0 in one part of tbo Province Charz»iti8, and in another Bari&zdtis and so forth. 
It ha.s also terribly confused the entries in the schedules, aasiited by an unfortunate mistake in 
tho sample schedules iBSued with the instructions to enutnorators, in which, owing to my ow.u 
ignorance of the matter, one of tlie fanchdyati or artificial divisions was shown ns a tribe. The 
distribution of the main sections is shown in Abstract Ko. 92 below*. It will be noticed that 
they inolucle more than three-quarters of the total Khatris of tho Province, but that the percent¬ 
age unclnssifiGd is very large in some districts. In others again tho mimber classified is larger 
than tho total Kbatri. population. This is due to the same figures; being in some caaes repeated 
twice over. Thus in Oixjranwdla 96'd Khatris have rotornod themselves as Kapur Chdrzati, and 
so appear under both heads; and so in other cases also. 

The headings of the Abstract include three different kinds of divisions, first tho four real 
tribal sections, then the four most important of the artificial divisions alluded to above, and fiimlly 
six of the most important clana. The origin of the division into the four sections called Bunjahij 
Sarin, B^hri, and Khokhran, is said to be that Ala-ul-din Kbilji attempted to impose wido\ 
riage'upon tlie Khatria. Tho Western Khatris resolved to resist tho innovation, and 


widow-mar- 
Bent a 

deputation of 52 {hdwan) of their members to represent their case at court j but tho Kasfcern 
Khatris vvoro afraivi f.o sign the memorinl. They were therefore called followers of Sham Ay in 
or tho Alahomedan customs—hence Sarfn—while memorialists were called JBdivanjai from the 
number of the dopiifation or of the clans respectively ropro.seHted by the members of the deputa¬ 
tion ; hence Bunjilil. The Khokbran section is said to consist of the descendants of certain 
Khatris who joined the Khokhars in rebellion, and with whom tho other Khatri families were 
ftfreid to ixitermany i and the Bilhii eection, of the lineage of Mahr Chand, Khan Chaud, and 
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Abstract No, 92, showign tlie Divisions of the Khatris. 
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Kapur ChaJid* tlircc Klmti’is who wcut to Dohli in attendance npon one of A.kbBv ’3 KajptU wives, 
and who, thus fieparated from tlie reel, of the caste, miirriod only vvitliln each other^s fanviHes/ 
lint these arc fables, for the same divisioTi into P>ahri and Bunjahi appears amonj? the Brdhinans 
cd’ the Western I^lnius. The number of clans is enormous. Tlio most important in point of 
social rnnk are the Marhotra or Mahra, the Khnnna, the Kapur, and the Seth, the first tlirec of 
which are said to be called after the names of the three men just mentioned, while Seth is a term now 
used for any rich hanker. These four clans belong to the Bahri section of the caste, aTul con¬ 
stitute the Dhaighar and Charz^ti divisions which stand highest of all in the social scale. Ifho 
origin of the term. Bhaighar lies in the fact that the families of that division exclude, not only 
the father’s clan, hut also such families of the mot'her^s clan as are closely connected with her i 
and thus reduce the clans availahle for intermarriage to two and a half. 1 should say tb^ii each 
division will take wives from the one helow'’ it, thr-ngh, it will not give its daughters to it in 
marriage. The Bedi and Sodhi clans belong to the Bnn-jahi tribe, and ow'e most of,, their in- 
fluenco and importance to the fact that BAba ISTanak bolonged to the former and GunV lUm Das 
and Gum Hargovind to the latter. They are commonly said to bo the descendants of these 
men, but this appears to he a mistake, the two clans dating from long before Baba Niiiak. The 
Sodhis played an impoitant part dxiring the Sikh rule. TTu'y ciaim descent from Sodhi Ivai, 
son of Kdl Tlai King of Lahore, and the Bedis from Kalpat Rai, brother of Kal Kai and King of 
Kiisitr, who being deprived of his kingdom by his nephew, studied the Vedas at Benares and 
was known as Vedi. The modern head-quarters of the Bedk is at Dora K^nak in Gurilas- ["P. 
pur whore Baba Nanak settled and died, and of the Sod his at Anandpur in Hushyiirpnr, which 
is also tlie great centre of the Niliang devotees. 

541. The Khakha (Caste No. 179).—Kliakha is said to be a not iin- 
cornmon epithet to apply to any petty Khatri trader. But the people to whom 
our figures refer are now sufficiently distinct^ though their Khatri origin is, I 
bedieve, undoubted. They are in fact converted Kbatris, and are found in 
greatest numbers in the Kashmir hills lying along^ the left bank of the 
jahlam; whence a few have made their way into Hazfca and llawalplndi. 

Sir George Campbell calls them a curiously handsome people.'^'' 

542. The Bhatia (Caste No. 69).-~~Tlie Bluitias are a class of Edjputs, 
originally coming from Bhatner, J aisalmer, and the Rfijputana desei’t, who 
have taken to commercial pm’sults. The name would seem, to show tha,t they 
were Blidtis (called Bhatti in the Panjdb) ; but be that as it may, their Ila jptit 
origin appears to be unquestioned. They are numerous in Sindh and Gujardt 
where they appear to form the leading mercantile element, and to hold the 
place which the Aroras occupy higher up the Indxis. They have spread into 
the Panjab along the lower valleys of the Indus and Satluj^ a\id up the whole 
length of the Clienab as high as its debouchure into the piains, being indeed 
most numerous in Sidlkot and Giijrdt. In this Province however they 
occupy an inferior position, both in a social and in a mercantile sense. They ^ 
stand distinctly below the Khatri and perhaps below the Arora, and are for 
the most pmt engaged in petty shop-keeping, though the Bhatias of .Derail 
Ismdil Khan are described as belonging to a widely sx^read and enterprising 
mercantile community.'’^ Thty are often supposed to bo Kliatris, and in, 
Jahlam they are said to follow the Khatii divisions of Bdliri, Bunjahi, Dhai- 
ghar, Chdrzati, &c. They are very strict Hindus,' far more so than the other 
trading classes of the Western Panjab ; and eschew meat and liquor. They 
do not jiractise widow-marriage. 

643. Tho Arora (Caste No. 10).— The Arora, or Ilora as he is often called, 
is the trader of the Jatki-spCaking or soiitK-western portion of ^ ^ 

Panjdb, that is to say of the lower valleys of our five rivers ; while higher iii^ 
their courses he shares that position with the Khatri. East of the upper 
vSatluj he is only found in the immediate neighbourhood of the river. More 
than half the Aroras of the Panjab dwell in the Muitdn and Derajat divisions. 
Like the Khatri, and unlike the Banya, he is no mere trader ; but his social 
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position is iav inferior io theirs, partly no doubt because lit is looked down 
upon simply as being a Hindu in the portions of the Province^ whi(jh are his 
special habitat. He is commonly known a.s a Kirar, a word almost synony¬ 
mous Avith coward, and even more contemptuous than is the name Panya in 
the east of the Province, The word Kir^r, indeed, appears tu be applied to all 
the Westeni or Panjabi traders, as distinct from the Banyas of Iliudusian, and 
is so used even in the K&igra Hills. But the Arora is the person to whom 
the term is most commonly applied, and Khatris repudiate the name altogethtn* 
as derogatory. The Arora is aefcive and enterprising, industrious and thrifty. 

When an Arora girds up his loins, he makes it only two miles (from tfhang) 
to Lahore/"^ He will turn his hand to any work, he makes a most admirable 
cultivator, and a ].i,rge proportion of the Aroras of the loAver Chen^b are purely 
agricultural in tbeir avocations. He is found throughout Afgh^nistfm and 
oven Tdrkistan, and is the Hindu trader of those countries ; while in th<« 
Western Panjdb he will sew clothes, weave matting and baskets, make vessels 
of brass and coj)pev, and do goldsmith^s work. But he is a terrible coward, 
and is so branded in the proverbs of the countryside : The thieves were four 
^‘^and we eighty-four; the thieves came on and Ave ran away. Damn the thieves ! 
Well done us ! And again ; To meet a Kathi armed with a hoe makes a 
company of nine Ivu^rs feel alone.Yet the peasant has a wholesome dread 
of the Kir^r when in his proper place. Vex not the Jat in his jungle, or the 
Kirfu’ at his shop, or the boatman at his ferry ; for if you do they Avill break 
your head."’^ Again : Trust not a crow, a dog, or a Kirar, even Avhen asleep/^ 
So again ; You can'^t make a friend of a Kirfir any more than a of a 

prostitute.''^ The Arora is of inferior physique, and his character is thus 
summed up by Mr. Thorburn : A cowardly, secretive, acquisitive race, very 
necessary and useful it may be in their places, but possessed of few manly 
qualities, and both despised and envied by the great Musalmdn tribes of 
Bannu.^^ A few of the Aroras are returned as Musalman, some 7 per, cent, as 
Sikh, and the rest as Hindu.^ But many of the so-called Hindus, especially on 
the lower Chantil> and Satluj, are really Munna (shaven) Sikhs, or followers of 
Baba Nanak, while the Hindu xAi'oras of the Indus worship th^e rivm'. Further 
details will be found in sections 240 and 264 of Chapter IV on the .Keligions 
of the people. 

544. Origin and divisions of the Aroras.— The Aroras chiim to be of 
Kbatri‘Origin, it will presently be seen that they folloAv some of the 
Khatri sub-divisions.* The Kliatris however reject the claim. Sir George 
Campbell (see xsection 639) is of opinion that the two belong to the same 
etlinio stoc.k. They say that they became outcasts from the Ksliatriya stock 
during’ the persecution of^ that people by Paras Ram, to avoid which they 
denied their caste and described it as Jur or another, hence their name. Some 
of tliem fled northwards and some southwards, and lienee the names of the two 
great s’cctioiis of the caste, Uttaradhi and Dakhana, But it has been suggest¬ 
ed with greater probability that, as the Multan a,nd Laliore Khatris are 
Khatris of Multan and Lahore, so the Aroras are Khatris of Aror the ancient 
capital of Sindh, now represented by the modern Ron. Tiie number of clans 
is enormous, and many of them are found in Iicth sections. The Uttantdhi and 
.Dakhana do not intermarry, the section being endogamous and the clan, as 
usual, exogam oils. All Aroras are said to be of the Kasib The 

“ The detailed figures, when puhliahod, will show how far tho identity oi» divisions ext^Jnd^ 
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women of tlie nortliern or Uttanidhi section wear red ivorv bracelets and the 
section is divided into two sab-sections called Bahri and Bun jahi (see Khatri 
divisions^ section 540). The women of the sonthern or Bakhana section wear 
white ivory bracelets^ and the section is divided into two sub-sections, tbe 
Dahra and the Dakhanadhiiln ; but tbe Dahra sub-section is so important that 
it is often counted as a third section, and the term Dakhana applied to the 
Dakhanadh^ins alone. So it is said that in some places the Dahra women 
alone wear white, and the Dakhana women spotted bracelets of both colours. 
The Bahri and the Dakhanadhain claim social superiority, and will take wives 
from, but not give daughters to, the other sub-section of their respective 
sections. The figures are given in Abstract No. 93 on the next page,* It will 
be noticed that the Dakhanas are far strongest in the southern and south¬ 
western districts. 

Abstract No. 93, showing the Divisions of the Aroras. 
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545. TheKhojah and Paracha (Castes Nos. 44 and 104).—The word 
Khoiali is really nothing more than onr old friend the Khwajah of the Arabian 
and means simply a man of wealth and respectability- In the Panidb 
it is t!£ed m three different senses : for a eunuch, for a scavenger converted to 
Islam, and for a Mahomedan traderIt is in the last sense that it is used in 
our tables. There does not appear to be any trae caste of Khojahs any 
Hindu trader converted to Maliomedanism being- known by that name. Thus 
the Khojahs of Sluihjmr are almost entirely Khatris, and a Khatri now becom¬ 
ing a Musalmfm in that district would be called a Khojah. The Khojahs of 
Jbang, on the other hand, are said to he converted Aroras: while some at least 
of the Lahore Khojahs claim Bhiitia origin, and one section of S Am 
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The Khojahs of Bombay are well known for their wealth and commorcial enterpriae. 
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Khojabs are K^yatlis. Now tbe Pantchas also ate AFahoineclan traders j 
tliero is at least a very definite section of them with head-qnarters at Miikhad 
on the Indus in R^iwalpindi who are a tiaie caste^ being converted KlnitriSj and 
Bia-rrying only atnong themselves. But unfoidunately the word Paraehais also 
used m the centml districts for any petty Mahomedan trader. The fact seems 
to be that In the E4w'alpindi and Peshawar divisions, where Pardchas are a 
recognised and wealthy caste, Khojah is used for mis^cellaneous Mahomedan 
traders; chiefly hawkers and pedlars, or at least petty traders; wdn'le in the 
eastern districts and in the Derdjat, where Khojahs are commercially impoit;- 
ant, Pardcha is used for the Mahomedan pedlar. Thus in our tables the 
; divisional offices have in many eases included Pardcha tinder Khojah and 

Khojah under Pardcha, and the figures cannot safely be taken separately. 

These Mahomedan traders, whether called Khojah or Pardcha, are found 
all along the noriheni portion of the Province under the lulls from Amritsar 
to Peshdwar, and have spread southwards into the central and eastern districts 
of the Western Plains, but have not entered the Derajdt or Muzaffargarh in 
any numbers ; though to the figures of Abstract No. 91 must be added those 
*.P. 108- of Abstract No. 7^ (page for these last districts. Their easteni boundary 

107. is the Satluj valley, their western the .Tahlam-Chandb, and they are found 

: throughout the whole of the Salt-range Tract. Probably it is hardly correct 

to say of tliem that they have spread or entered for they apparently 
iuolude many distinct classes who will have sprung from different centres of 
conversion. They appear to be most numerous in Lahore. A very interesting 
account of a recent development of trade by the Khojahs of Gujrdt and Sidlkot 
is given in Panjdb Government Home Proceedings No. 10 of March 1879. 

; It appears that these men buy cotton piece-goods in Dehli and hawk them 
about the villages of their own districts, selling on credit till harvest time, and 
the business has now assumed very large proportions. The Khojahs of the 
Jhang district are thus clesoribed by Mr. Monckton : They do not cultivate 

with their own hands, but own a great many wells and carry bn trade to a 
considerable extent. They are supposed to have been converted from 
" Hinduism. They do not practise cattle-stealing, but are a litigious race, 
and addicted to fraud and forgery in tlie prosecution of their claims.''^ 

The Pai^fichas of the Salt-range Tract require a word of separate notice. 
Their liCiJ-d-quarters are at Mukhad in. Pindi, and there aa*e also large colonies 
at Attak and Peshawar, whence they cany on an extensive trade with the 
cities of Central Asia, chiefly in cloth, silk, indigo, and tea. They say that 
their place of origin is the village of Dangot in the Bannu district, and that 
they moved to Mukhad in Shd,hifeihfm^s time ; but another account is that they 
were Khatris of Lahore, deported by Zamftn Sh^h. They have seven clans 
and give their daughters only to Par^ehas, though they will occasionally take 
wives of foreign origin . They still retain the Hindu title of Rfija. They will 
not nfarry with Khojahs and have droj>ped the Hindu ceremonial at their 
weddings, which they say the Khojahs of those parts still retain. They 
ae(.^ount for their name by deriving it from pdreha cloth one of the princi¬ 
pal staples of their trade. Some of the Pardchas of AmbMa seem to have 
resumed themselves as ParAcha Khel, and to have been not unnaturally classed 
as Pathans by the tabulators. I cannot give separate figures for these. 
CARRIER AND PEDLAR CASTES. 

[?. 299] 546. Carriers, Cattle-merchanls, Pedlars, &c.— I have said that the 

commerce of the Pan jab was in the hands of the group just discussed, with 
the exception of the trade in meat, liquor, and vegetables, the traflSc in cattle. 
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tlie caviying trade, aacl petty pedling and hawking. The sellers of meat 
and Honor will be discussed under the head of miscellaneons artisans ; and 
the group which I am now about to describe consists of the tra(hws in cattle, 
the carriers, and the pedlars and huckstei-s of the Province. I have divided 
it into three sections, though T shall presently show that the first two overlap 
considerably, and that the third is incomplete. The first section includes 
the Banjdvas, the Labanas, the RahbSris, and the Untwdls j and these castes 

include most of the professional carriers and cattle-dealers, and some oi^ the 

pedlars of the Panjdb. The second class consists of the Mani^rs, the Bhatras, 
and the Kangavs, and includes the rest of the pedlars of the Province save 
only such as belong to the Khoja and Pardcha castes just discussed. Ihe 
third class includes the Kunjras and the Tambolis, both Greengrocers. 

But it must be understood that, though there are no castes in the 
Panjiih besides those above mentioned whose hereditary occupation it is to 
trade in cattle a.ncl carry merchandise, yet an immense deal of traffic in cattle 
goes on quietly among the villagers without the intervention of any outsider ; 
while in the early months of the hot weather, when the spring harvest has 
been cut, and before the early rains of autumn have softened the ground 
sufficiently for plout.>'hing to be possible, the plough oxen of the uniiTigatcd 
Eastern Plains find employment in earryinjr tbe produce of their villages to 
the line of rail or to the great city marts, and in bringing back salt and other 
products not indigenous to the tract. 

547. The Banjara (Caste No. 94).—This and the following or Ijabiina 
caste are generally said to be identical, being called Banjdra in the oaste.vn 
districts and Lahdna in the whole of the Panjdb proper. But Banjdra, 
derived from danij “ a trader ” or perhaps from banp “ a pedlar’s pack/’ is 
used in the west of the Panj^,b as a generic term for “ pedkar,’’ and I have 
therefore kept the figures distinct. Indeed it is to be feared that in that part 
of the Province many persons have been shown as Banjitra in consequence of 
tl'.ftir occupation only. 

The Banjdras of the eastern districts are a. well-marked class, of whom a 
long and very complete description will he found In Elliott’s Races of the 
A .V. .P., Vol. I, pages .o2-5C. They are the great travelling tnwiers and 
carriers of Central India, the Deccan and Bdjputana ; and under the Afghan 
and Mughal Enqures were the commissariat of the impeml forces. There is 
a simile applied to a d}'iug person ; “ The Banjara goes into the jungle with 

“ his stick in his hand. Ho is ready for the journey, and them is no body 
“ with him. ” From Sir H. Elliott’s description they seem to be a very 
composite class, including sections of various oiigin. But the original Ban¬ 
jara caste is said to have its habitat In the sub-montane tract from Gomlrlipur 
to Hardwiir. Tlie Banjaras of the North-West Provinces come annually into 
the Jamna districts and Eastern States in the cold weather with letters of 
credit on the local merchsmt s, and buy up large numbers of cattle which they 
take bai'k again for sale as the summer approaches } and it is principally these 
men and the Banjdra carriers from llajputdna to whom our figures for Hindu 
Banjaras refer. The Mnsalman Banjaras are proba,hl 7 almost all pedlars. 
The headmen of the Banjlira paidies arc called Natk (Sanskrit Ndyaka 
chief ") and Banjaras in general arc not nncomraonly known by this name. 
The Railway is fast destroying tho carrying trade of those people except in the 
mountain tracts. The word Banjdra is apparently sometimes u.sed for an 
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. oculist, so at least Mr. Baden-Powell states. (See fiirtlier under Malitam, 
section supra) 

548. The Labana (Caste No. 52).— These meir are generally a.ssr)eiate(l \rith 
the caste just discussed. With the exception of Muzaffiargarh and .Bahawal- 
pnr, which will lie discussed presently, they arc almost wholly confined to the 
hill and svdj-inontano districts. They arc the carriers and hawkers of the hills, 
and are meicly the Panjabi representatives of that class of Banjaras already 
alluded to rrho inhabit the snb-montane tracts east of the Ganges. The 
Labtinas of Giijrat are thus doseribed by Captain Mackenzie : — 

TIig Labuiuis fvro also a ppciiliar people^ Theu' stfiius auiongjit SiWis is iducIi the sauie as 
tbf4 of the .Mahtawd. They comspODcl to the Bauitli'as of .HiiKlastmi, carrying on ed exterinive 
trade by weuns of large herds of laden bullocks. Latterly they have taken to agricnltare, but 
“ ft.s ail additional nicaiw of liYcHhood 5 not as a sTibBtitutt.! fox* trade. As a sectioii of the com- 
“ iiuinity they deserye every coneideration and eiicoarngement. They are generally nnesuhstan- 
•‘ tially built people. Tbcy also possess mucb spirit. In anarchical times when the treaks or 
‘‘ feuds of petty (loveruov; 
from their auccH’ 

^^ opportunity by f.vw.iiutJiy *‘**-*-'■•— - ^ - 

‘^sighted and less provident lords of tbo Manor bad, in some .tomer poinod, penmtted them to 
‘ tiiko up their abode f'o.r purposes of cOinmerce. Several cases of tliis nature came to ligbt during 
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Tliore i.i?» a cTiriouB colony of Labdnas on tlie lower Indus who ave said to 
have settled there under the Sikh rale, and who a.re almost all Murma Sikhs 
or followers of Biiba Ndiuak, though many of them are returned in the Bahfi- 
walpur tables, as Hindus, These men have almost entirely given up trafiic 
and trade, and settled on the hanks of the river where they lead a sort of semi- 
savage life, hunting and making ropes and grass mats for sate. They hardly 
cultivate at alL Their niiml>ev8 are much under-stated in Abstract No. 94,^ as 
Ahstraet No. 72 (page 224t) shows that 4,317 of the Bahfiwalpur Lahfinas 
were returned as Jats. The Labanus ot Jhang arc said to have come, from 
Jaipur and Jodhpur, and to In'tlie same as the Mahtams of Montgomery. 
On the whole tlie liabanas appear to he by origin tdosely allied, with, vf not 
aotually heionging to, the vagrant and probably ahorig-inal tribes whoih we 
shall discuss in the next part of this chapter ; and it may he that at least some 
.sections of the Lahfuias are of the .same stock as they. (See further under 
Mabtam^ section 495 ^^upra) Alioiit per cot\t-. of the .Labanas are rotunied 
as SikliB and ataost all the rest as Hindus, there being only some 1,500 
iVfusalmans ninong them. Little is known of ibe siib-divisions of the caste. 
The largest seems to be the Ajifiwat with 4,400 souls, ehi(‘fly in Gujr^t and 
Lahore ; the Datla with 4/i 7:l souls, chiefly in Lahore ; tlie Maliana with 
2,537 and the Bhagiana with 2,015 persons, both in the Amritsar and Lahore 
divisions ; and the Gfibri witii 1,925 persons along the wlude foot of the bills. 
But the greater part of the caste have returned no large divisions. 

549- The Rahbari (Caste No* 122).— This is a camel-breeding caste found 
only in the eavstero and soutli-eastern districts of the Panjt4b and in the ad- 
pining Native States. In the extensive jungles of these tracts they pasture 
large herds of camels, while they also carry niercl^andise from place to place 
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PAN JAB CASTES. 


for hire. Their proper home appears to be Bikaner and the BAjpliMna 
desert. 

550. Untwal (Caste No. 144).— This is a purely occiipatioBal term ami 
iTteans nothing more than a camel-man. Under this bead have been 
Slnitarban and SiU’ban, both words baving the same meaning. Ibit Malik 
has been classed as Bilocb, as the title is chiefly conlmed to the Uiloch 
camelman. Indeed many of the persons returned as Biloches m the Centiai 
Paniab would probably have been .more properly described as Ihitwah since 
the ‘term Bilocb throughout the central districts is used of any Miisalman 
camelman. It will be noticed that the IJntwfi^ls are retmmed only trom 
those parts of the Province where the real meaning of Bilocb is properly 
understood. In those parts they are said to be all Jats,; but Jat means very 
little, or rather almost anytliing, on the Indus. 

551. The Maniar (Caste No. 47). —Here again we meet with an occu^ 

pationarterm, and with resulting confusion in the figures. The Maiof 
the eastern districts is a man who works in glass and sells glass bangIcs, 
ffeneralh hawking them about the villages. But throughout tlie rest of 
the Paxijab Manidr manidri the common term 

fertile occupation of carrying petty hardware about for sale, rhus we 
have Khoiab, Parficha, Banjdra, and Mani^r, all used in diflerent parts and 
some of them in the same part of the Province for a pedlar ; and the result 
is that the figures have probably been mixed up. The extraordinary ^mber 
of Mani&s returned for the Jahlam and Rawalpindi districts in lable^ Vli.i A 
js due to an unfortunate error, not detected till after the table was printed, by 
which Malifa was read Manidr. These people are really vegetable-growers, 
and have been classed in their proper place in the Abstracts of this chapter. 

552. The Bhatra (Caste No. 174), —The Bhatra is also a pedlar; but 
he belongs to a true caste. He claims Brahman origin, and bis claiin 
would appear to be good, for be wears the sacred thread, applies the tilaJc 
or forehead mark, and receives ofFerings at eclipses in that capacity. He 
is probably a low class of Gfijarati or Ddkaut Brahman, and like them 
practises as an astrologer in a small way. The Bh^ltras of Gujr^it are 
said to trace their origin to tlie south beyond Multan. The Bhatras hawk 
small hardware for sale, tell fortunes, and play on the native guitar, bitt 
do not beg for alms. It is their function tv> pierce the noses and ears of 
children to receive rings. Mr. Baden-Powell describes the instruments used 
at page 268 of his Punjab Manufactures^ The Ramaiya of the east of 
the Panj&b appears to corresjjond exactly with the Bhatra and to be the same 

person under a difPerent name, Rarnaiya being 
used in I)ehli and Hissar, Bhatra in Lahore 
and Pindi, and both in the .Amb'ala division ; 
and I directed that both sets of figures should be in¬ 
cluded under the head Bhatra. Unfortunately the 
order was not carried out. The number of 
Ramaiyas returned is shown in the margin. But 
in any ease the figures are incomplete. The Bhatra is essentially a pedlar 
and has probably been returned by one of the names for pedlars just re¬ 
ferred to more often than by bis caste name. He is said to be called Mddho 
in Rawalpindi, but this is pmbabiy due to some confusion of Bh^itra with 
Bh^t. 


PbIiU diriBiou 
His.sSr division 
Amb^lla division 


419 

19 

16 

464 
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§53. The Kangar (Caste No. 180).— The Kan gar is also a travollmg 
hawker, but he confines bis traifie to small articles of earthenware such as 
pipe-bovvls, and especially to those earthen images in which native children 
(leliglit. These he makes himself and hawks about for sale. He is retrumed 
in the tables from the Amritsar division only. But Baden-Powell gives at 
. page 267 of Panjdb MannfaoUires a. long aeeount of an operation for a new 
, nose said to be successfully performed by the Kangars of K^ingra. 

554. Tho Kimjra (Caste No. 114).- -Here again is a purely occupational 
and again confusion as the consequence. Kimjra is nothing more or 

less tha.n the Hindustani, as f^rih^i farosJi is tho Persian for greengrocer. 

The big men generally use tho latter term, the small costermongers the 
former. But in no case is it a caste. The Kunjra belongs as a rule to one 
of the castes of market gardeners which have been described under minor 
agrieiiltural tribes. Ido not know why Kuiijra should have been returned 
under that name only in the east. It may bo that in other parts of the 
Province it is more usual to call the seller of vegetables an Arain or Eagban 
as the case may be, and that the word Kiinjra is little used. This pro¬ 
bably is the true explanation, as the figures for Native States show the 
same peculiarity. 

555. The Tatnboli (Caste No. 165). — A Tamboli is a man wdio sells pin 
and betel-nut ; but whether the sale of those commodities is confined to 
a real caste of that name I cannot say. It is probable that the term is 
only occiipationah If Tamboli were a real caste we should have it returned 
from every district, as the word seems to bo in use throughout the Pro¬ 
vince. Sherring, however, gives it as a separate caste in the neighbourhood 
of Benares. TmvMli is the Sanskrit name of the betel plant, 

MISCELLANEOUS CASTES. 

556. Miscellaneous Castes,— The castes which I have included in Abstract 
260- No. 95 on the next page’* are of a rniscirllaneous nature, and would not con- 

vi.'niently fall under any of the main divisions under which I have grouped 
my (3astes, I have divided them into two classes. The first, which includes 
Kashmiris, Dogras, Gurkhas, and Pdrsis, are Indian castes who live on the 
borders of the PanjS,h but are only present in the Province as immigrants ; 
though indeed some of the Kashmiri colonics are now permanent and con¬ 
tain large niiinhers of people. The second, which includes Kayaths, Bishriois, 
Chtozangs, and Kanebans are inhabitants of tho Panjdb, though no one of 
them except the Kdyath of tho plains can be said to be a tnie caste. 

[P.WI , ^^ashmirl and Dogra 26 and 182),— The word 

Kashmiri is perlraps applicable to the members of any of the races of 
KaBhrair ; but it is commonly used in Kashmir itself to denote the people 
of thc^ valley of Srinagar. Our figures however probably include some 
Chibbalis, or the race who inhabit the Kashmir hills and . the borders of 
Ghjrat, Ptdwalpindi, and Hazara. But they do not include either Dogras 
or the Pahdri.s of K.islitwdr and Badarwdh, as these last are Hindus^ 
while our Kashmiris are Musalmans. In any case the term is a geoi- ' 
graphical one, and probably includes many of what we should in the’ 
Panjdb call, separate castes. The cultivating class who form the great ' ^ 
mass of ^ the .Kyshmins proper are probably of Aryan descent, though per* 
haps with an intermixture of Khas blood, and possess marked characters. 
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■ ■■ MNJAir CASTES. 

Tew describoB them as ^Harge made and robust and of a really line cast 
of featllre/^and ranks them as‘’' the finest race on the whole Continent 
of India/^ But their history is, at any rate in recent times, one of the 
most grievous suffering and oppression; and they are cowards, liars, and 
withal quarrelsome, though at the same time keen-witted, cheerful and 
hunaorous. A good account of them will be found in Drew^s Jimmoo and 
Kashmir. The Cbibhalis are for the most part Musalman li^jputs, and 
differ from the Dogras only in religion, and perhaps in elan. 

The Kashmiris of the Parijab may be broadly divided into three classes. 
First the great Kashmiri colonies of Ludhiiina and Amritsar, where there 
are nearly 35,000 Kashmiris permanently settled and engaged for the most 
part in weaving shawls and similar fine fabrics. Kiese men are chiefly 
true Kashmiris. Secondly, the recent immigrants driven from Kashmir by 
the late famine into our sub-montane districts, or attracted by the special 
demand for labour in the Salt-range Tract and upper frontier which wcis 
created by works in connection with the K^ibul campaign. It is impossi¬ 
ble to say how many of these men are Cbibhalis and how many Kash- 
niiris. Thirdly, the Chibhffis who have crossed the border and settleil 
in our territories in the ordinary course of affairs. These men are pro¬ 
bably confined to Gujriit and the trans-Salt range Tract. Besides those 
who are returned as Kashmiris, I find^ no fewer than 7,515 persons returned 
as Kashmiri Jats, of whom 1,15^ are in Lahore and 5,081 in GujiYinwala. 
Those are probably Kashmiris who have settled and taken to cultivatton. 
The Kashmiri weavers of Amritsar are described as ^Mitigioiis, deceitful, 
^^and cowardly, while their habits are so unclean that the quarter of the 
^^ city which they inhabit is a constant source of danger from its liability to 

^^epidernic disease.'’'' The Kashmiris 
have returned numerous sub-divi¬ 
sions, of which the few largest are 
shown in the margin. Their dis¬ 
tribution does not appear to follow 
any rule; and it is hardly worth 
while giving detailed figures in this 
place. The Kashmiris of our cities 
are as a rule miserably poor, 

558. The Dogra (Caste No. 181).—The Dogras are lUjpiits who inhabit 
Jammu, and have returned themselves as such to the number of 1,415 scattered 
about the Province, the largest number in one distri«.;t being 391 in Kawalpindk 
''Thus our separate figures mean little, and might w^ell have been included with 
Eajpiits. The word Dogra, however, is commonly used for any inhabitant 
of Jammu Whatever be his caste, Dogar being another word for the Jamniu 
tenitory. Dogras are pi’obably present in the PanjYib as settlers from across 
the border, as famine fugitives, and in the Dogra regiments of our ainny. I 
believe their EajpiH origin is undoubted ; but that it is oquu lly certain that 
they are not pure EiSjputs. 

559. The Gurkha, Farsi, and Bangali (Caste Nos. 148, 184, and 168).™ 

The Gdrkhas are the ruling and military race of Nepal, and are only found in 
the Panjab as members of our Gurkha regiments. They are of mixed Aryan 
and Turanian blood, and an admirable and interesting account of them will be 
found in that one of Hodgson^s IJssays which deals with the niiUtary tribes 
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of Nepal. The Pdrsis are the Zoroastmn class of that name who have come 
from the Bombay Presidency into the Panjab as merchants and sliop-keepers. 
The Bangalis are the Bengali Baboos of our offices. They are I believe for 
the most part either Brahmans or Kayaths, Bengali being of course a 
purely geographical term* They are only found in <)ffices and counting- 
houBes. 

560. The Kayaths (Caste No. 90). —The Kayath is the well-known writer 
class of Hindustan. He does not appear to be indigenous in the Pan jab, and 
is found in decreasing numbers as we go westwards. He is only to be found 
in the administrative or commercial centres and is being rapidly displaced, so 
far as Government service is concerned, by Panjdbi clerks. His origin is 
discussed in Colebrook^s 

But in the Pan jab hills Kayath is the term of an occupation rather than 
of a caste, and is applied to metjubers of a mixed caste formed by the inter- 
fuarriage of Brahmans and Kayaths proper, and even of Bfinyas who follow 
chn'kly pursuits. Their aiste would he Mahdjan (Pahari) and their occupation 
Kayath. Mr. Barnes says : The Kayath of the hills is not identical with 

the Kayath of the plams. He belongs to the Vaisya or commercial class, and 
is entitled to wear the ymeo or sacred thread. The Kdyath of the plains is 
a Sudra, and is not entitled to assume the (See also Pahdri 

Mahajan, page 294.^) 

561. The Bishnoi (Caste No. 106). —The Bishnois arc really a religious 
sect and not a true caste. Their tenets and practice have been brielly sketch¬ 
ed at page 123 in the Chapt(3r on Religion. Almost all the followers of this 
sect are either lats or Tarkhans by caste, and come from the Bagar or 
Bakjiner prairies ; but oa becoming Bishnois they very commonly give up their 
caste name and call, themselves after their new creed. This is, however, not 
always so ; and many of the Bishnois will doubtle>ss have returned themselves 
under their caste names. I do not know whether the Jat and Tarkhan 
Bishnois intermarry or not. But a Bishnoi will only niaiTy a Bishnoi, They 
are only found in Harianu, and are all Hindus. 

562. The Chaxang (Caste No. 138). —This again is not a true caste, for It 

is conllued to the Buddhists of Spiti, among whopi caste is said to be unknown. 
The word Chabzang means nothing more or less than land-owner/^ from 
olidh owner ’ and zany land, and includes all the land-ownliVg classes of 
Spiti, where everybody owns land e.xcept Hesis and Lobars. These people ai*c 
by nationality Tibetan, (a* as they call tbemBelves Bhoti, and should perhaps 
have been returned as such. Mr. Anderson says : Chahzang means the 

land-holding class, and the people towards Tibet, Ladakh, and Zansk^r are 
known as Chahzang. It appears to be used in a very wide sense to mean 
all that speak Bhoti, just as Mon 2 )a means'Hhe people that do not know,^ 
^^that is; the Hindus. 

563. The Kanchau (Caste No, 96),— Thi,s again is hardly a ca.ste, 
Kanchan simply meaning a Musalmdn j)imp or prostitute, and being the 
Hindustani equivalent for the Panjabi Kanjar. The figures for Kanjar, ex- 
L-ept in the Dehli, Hissar, and Amb^la divisions, have been included under this^ 
beading (see section 590), The word kanchan is said to mean ‘^puro and 

illustrious. The Hindu prostitute is commonly known as Ramjani and 


%L 


is contested in a pamphlet called Ka^astha (Lucknow, 1877), 
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it appears that they have generally returned themBelves under their proper 
castes.i Such few as have not shown themselves as Edmjani have been, 
included with Kanchan. Band! is also used for a prostitute in the east of the 
Province, but it means a widow throughout the Paiijdb proper. It Will 
be observed that two-fifths of the Kanchans are males. These people form a 
distinct class, though not only their offspring, but also^ girls bought m 
infancy or joining the community in later life and devoting themselves to 
prostitution, are known as Kanchans. 

563a, MisceUaneous Castes ot TaWe VIH B.—In Table VIII B I have given tbo figure-? 
for a number of miacellaneou? ca^tea wliich X did not tbiiik it worth u liile to show m aotail ni 
Table VIII A. Many e£ these I cannot identify, and cannot even bo sure that 1 have got tao 
names right. And many more would properly fall under boiuo one of the* various groups into 
which I have divided my castes for the purposes of this'chapter. But the numbers are sosmaU and 
time so pressing that I slall take them as they come in Table VTU B. and give briefly the infer- [i 
mation I possess regarding such of them aa I know anything about. Many ot them aye not caste^^ 
at all, but either occupational or geographical terms. ^£oha {Caste No. 186)—literally means a 
diver, but is used for the men who dig and clean wells, in which process diving is necessary. 
They generally belong to the Jhvmvar and Machhl caste, and are often fishermen as well as weU- 
sinkers, Vaima { Caste No. 137).—From pat silk, and means any worker in silk, but is genoral- 
W used only for those who make silken cord and waistbands, thread beads and sdk, and so tom. 
They are called Patoi in the west. They are said often to bo Kiiatris. Pd^n {Caste No. • 
means any one from the Bdgar or prairies of Bikaner, but is usually confin^l to data from those 
narta Gwdlpa (Caste No. 189).—These men are apparently Tibetans, but I cannot define the 
meaning of the word. Khardeia {Caste No. 190)—Tho men who wor^k the mdls so com¬ 

mon in the hills. They are said often to be D^olis. PaeJihada {Caste JS o, i9.3)—used in 
Bhattidna and Haxiana for Musalmin Jat and Rdjput immigrants from the SatUn country to 

tho west (»«o;^Aaw), just as Bitgri is used for similar Hindu immigrants from the South, lard 

ora {CasU No. 19B). —These people came to Hazara from Amb and the Buner and Chaghar/.a 
hills They trace their descent from a Ivafir convert to Isldm called Ddman. They all are 
agricultriial by occupation. PalUddr (Caste No. 194.)-^k porter, generally found m tho bazaars 
and markets. Kamdohi (Caste No. 196).—A clam of vagrant minstrelri who beg and play at. 
weddings. Kdohband (Caste No. 197).—Malcers of hack or weaver s brushes. They belong to the 
outcast and vivgrant classes. Ddrugar {Caste No. 198). —A man who makes 
this head is included Atishldz, a man who makes fireworks. Pali {Caste No. 199).—Van is the 
ordinary village word for cowherd in the east ox the Parijab. But in Multan there is a separate 
Pali caste who have lately been converted from Hinduism and still retain many of tiioir Hindu 
customs They follow all sorts of handicrafts, and especially that of oil-pressing, and engage in 
trade in’a small way. Jarra7i> {Caste No. ;900),—The Native Surgeon who applies plasters, draws 
teeth sets fractures, and so on. He is almost always a Nai. Kdpri (Caste No. 201).—k caste 
who claim BrAhmau origin, and whose occupation is that of making the ornaments worn by the 
bridegroom at weddings, artificial flowers, and similar article,-; made of talc, tinsel, and tho like. 
They aro apparently connected, in Behli at U^asb, with tlio Jain temples, where they officiate as 
priests and receive offerings. They also act as Bbdt.:^ at weddings. They are .said to come from 
Kajputdna. Pdyida {Caste No. 202). —A name commonly given to any educated Brahman who 
teaches or officiate.^ at religious functions. Probably of tho sumo origin as Pandit. In the hills 
it is said to be Used for Bakaut Brahman.^. Sapela {Caste No. 203).—A snake-cateber and 
charmer, generally belonging to one of tbe vagrant tnbo.s. Mardtha {Caste No, 204). —An 
inhabitant of Mahardsthra or tho Mahratta Country. AJcMindmdah (Caste No, 20o). —See 
Dlama, section 517. Sapdndi (Caste No. ,906).—Probably tlio same as Sapela No. 203 q. v. DCwdn. 
(Caste No, 207). —This is the title of the revenue minister at a Native 000x1;. There is also a 
Sikh order called Dfwdna. .ffm No. 5^8)-—should have been included with No, 167 des¬ 

cribed under Oip'iy tribes in the next part of this chapter. Arga (Caste No. 209). —Probably 
followers of the Arya Sumaj. AUdr {Caste No. 210). —dispensing druggist, as distinct from the 
Pansdri from whom the drugs aro bought, and the Q-dndi, a distiller of osaoncos and perfumes. 
The Attar however makes arracks and sherbets, Qarol (Caste No, 211),—Theso are the descen¬ 
dants of the hunters and menagerie keepers of tho old'iluglial Court at Dehli. They are of 
several castes, but probably for the most part Patbdn; but they have now formed a separate caste, 
marry only among themselves, and have taken to agriculture. They are called after their weapon, 
the hunting-knife ov qarol. Marejha (Caste No. 212). —A class of wandering beggars who come 
from Ktijputana ami f^indb. Mdrwdri (Caste No, 213). —Inhabitants of Mdrwdr, but gonemlly 
applied in the I^anjab to Brahman money-lenders or Bobra^ from that tract, Ldhori (Casio No, 
214), —llesidents of Lahore; but perhaps Khatris, of whom thoro is a great Ldhori section. Idnia 

‘ But seo iSherring, Vol. I., p, 274. 
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{C(UtQ ^ 0 . jSio)'---*Pi'obal)Iy salt-mnlcm, and shouki have been liicludeil with Ndug^ar No. 176. 
Oir^ajje {Caste .No 2i6).---‘'V\iQ a/. Qarzmdr, a class ot faritrs who thurst iron spikes into 

fcUotr Hosh. Bodhi {Caste JYo. it stands the word would mean a Buddhist. But it k. perhaps 

a misreading tor Bhoti, an inhabitant of Bhot or Thibet, who also would bo a Briddhist. JNdnhai 
A baker. Jahojha {Caste Fo. 219),--A V^ixhi caste who keep milch kina. 
MtUMand {Caste No, 220),—‘The Jam ascetic who .^ngs a cloth, over his mouth {m>hh].^ Blsati 
{Caste No. 221), — A dealer in potty hardware who spreads his mat {hisdi)\Li front of 

him and displays his wares upon it. Pahari {Caste No, 222).~‘^k generic tenn for a hill man. 
Hi/ra (0<»s^s A’o. .^-v6).—A eumicU, distinct from the Hhvjrft which is ft large Jat tribe and 
separately described in its proper place, Sahmar (Caste No, 227 ).—A small caste in Hushyar* 
pur who were only a few generations ago Pun war KajxJut.s, but have been driven by poverty to- 
growing A’-e.getablos and working in grass, and are now a separate caste ranking with the Aral ns. 
Qbardmi {Caste N 0 , 229). — ^'IhstcherB, generally Jlvitiwars. Chhatarsdz (Oasfe No. 23t\^ 
llmbrella makers. Sangiardsh { Caste No, ^5.^).*— Sbo;ue-cuttcrs. 0 h inmir (Caste N 0 . 5M).— 
Bird catchers, who almost always belong to the vagrant tribes. CUm^ar {Caste No 239).— 
Sugar rehners. SMdr {Caste No. 2r>9).—The Bombay word for carpontci^s,^ e/, Tarkhan 
No, 11, Dhai Sirhtband (Caste No, 2&B).—The men who make jirA;* or roof-ridges of ^ grass 
to protect carts and the Uko. Almost always o.f tho vagrant classes. EindJei {Caste Nq> 271)^ 
A generic term on tho ITpx^or Indus for all ]itiisalmdns of Indiando.s cent who speak ranjam 
dialects. Kamera {Caste No, 230).—An agricultural labouror hired by the day, month, or year 
on flxed pay, not receiving a share of tho produce, Guru {Caste No 207),—A Hindu spiritual 
iireceptor Kavdr {Caste No. .WO).—More i>rdperly Kirtir. Any Hindu trader in the west or in 
thehiUs. iV^o. 501).— A 'Jklrk tribe, and should have been iudaded with Fiirk 

No. 126. No. 500).—Tho krm for a Hindu cowherd and’ 8hcpbe.vd, genernUy an 

AWr. Tahdhkia {Caste No 303),--^A man who keeps a cook-shop and hawks cooked food 
about tho streeta. K/iarol {Caste No. 5i7).— ♦Probably the saino as Qarol, No, 211, desorihud 
above. 
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PART VK-^THE VAGRANT, MENIAL AND 
ARTISAN CASTES, 


564. Division of tlie subject. —Having* discussed the land-owning* and [P. 803] 
agrioultaral^ and the priestly, mercantile, and professional castes, I now 

ton to the lowest strata of Pa-njab soeiet}^ the vagrant and criminal tribes, 
the gipsies, the menials, and the artisans. These classes form in many respects 
one of the most interesting sections of the community. Politically they are 
uniiYiportant; but they inehide the great mass of such aboriginal element as is 
still to be found in the Panjab, their customs are not only exceedingly peculiar 
but also exceedingly interestying as affording us a clue to the separation of the 
non--Aryan clement in the customs of other tribes, and while the industries of 
the Province are almost entirely in their hands an immense deal of the hardest 
part of the field,work is performed by them. At the same time they are precise¬ 
ly the classes regarding whom it is most difficult to obtain reliable informa¬ 
tion. They are not pleasant people to deal with and we are thrown but little 
into contact with them, while the better class of native groups most of 
them under one or two generic terms, such as Chfihra, Hum, or Nat, 
and thinks it would degrade him to show any closer acquaintance mth 
their habits. I have roughly divided these castes into eleven groups. First 
I have taken the vagrant, hunting, and criminal tribes, then the gipsy 
tribes, then the scavenger classes, the leather-workers and weavers, the 
water-caiiiers, fishermen and boatmen, the carpenters, blaelcsrniths, stone¬ 
masons and potters, the goldsmiths and salt makers, the washermen, dyers, 
and tailors, the oilmen, butchers, cottoii scutchers, wine distillei's, and 
other iniscellaneoiis artisans, the menials peculiar to the hills, and finally 
the Pdrbi menials of o\ir cantonments. 

These classes may be grouped in tivo different ways, according as 
the classification is based upon their ethnic and occupational affinities, or 
upon their position in the industrial cx^conomy of the country. 1 shall first 
considex them from the former point of view. 

565. Origin and evolution of the lower menials.— It appears to me that 
starting with an aboriginal and vagrant stock, there are two continuous 
aeries of gradations leading from that stock to the weavers at least on 
the one hand and probably to the water-carriers on the other, and that 
no line can be drawn anywhere in either series which shall distinctly 
mark off those above from those below it. For specific instances of the 
manner in which these occupations shade off one into another I must refer 
the reader to the following pages. But I will endeavour to exemplify 
what I mean by an imaginary series. Suppose an aboriginal tribe of 
vagrant habits, wandering about from jungle to jungle and from village 
to village, catching for the sake of food tin' vermin which abound such 
as jackals, foxes, and lizards, and eating such dead bodies as inay fall 
in their way, plaiting fox themselves rude shelter and iitemsits iTonj the 
grasses which fringe the ponds, living with their women very much in 
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common and ready to prostitute them for money when occasion offers, 
and always on the watch for opportunities of pilfering, and you have 
the lowest typi^ of gipsy and vagrant tiibes as We now find them in 
the Pairiii,b. Now imagine such a tribe abandoning its vag*rant habits 
and settling as menials in a village. .Being no longer nomads they would 
cease to luint and eat vermin ; but they would still eat carrion, they 
would still plait grass, and being what they were, the filthiest work to 
be perfovined, namely that of scavengering, would fall to their share. 
Tfiey would then be the (^hiihra or scavenger caste as they exist in every 
village. Suppose again that a section of them, desirous of rising in life, 
abandoned plaiting grass and scavengering and took to tanning and w^ork- 
ing in leather, the next less filtliy work availalde, as their occupation, 
and modified their primitive creed so as to render it somewhat more like 
that of their Hindu neighbom^s, but being still specially concerned with 
dead animals, continued to eat carrion: we ^ihould then have the Cliauuh' 
or tanner and leatlier-*worker. And linally if. desiring to live cleanly, 
they gave up eating carrion and working in leather and took to weav¬ 
ing, which is (I know not why, unless it be that weavers' imidements 
are made ft'Oru grass by the outcast classes of grass-workers) considered 
only less degrading*, they would become the Julaha of our towns and 
villages and be admitted under semi-protest within the pale of Hindu¬ 
ism. Or they might skip the leathei’-working stage and pass direct from 
ecavengeririg to weaving. Now if all this were merely speculation upon 
what is passible, It would mean little or nothing. But when vve see that 
changes of tliis sort are actually in progress, it seems to ivie that the 
suggestion niay mean a good deal. We' see the vagrant classes such 
as the Bdwam and Aheri tending to settle down in the villages and 
perform low menial offices; we see the .Dhfinak converted from the hunter 
of the jungles into a scavenger and weaver; we gee the Chuhra refuse 
to touch night-soil and become a Musalli, or substitute leather-working 
and tanning for scavengering and become a liangreta ; wo see the Khatik 
vrilo is a scavenger in the east turn into a (anner in the west; we see 
the Koli Chaimir abandon leather-working and take to W'eaving, and turn 
into a Chanuir-Julaha or Bunia ; we see that in some districts most of 
the Mochis are weavers rather than leather-workers; and we find that it 
is impossible to draw a hard and fast line anywhere between ‘vagrancy 
and scavengering at the bottom and weaving at the top or to say that 
such a caste is above and such a caste is below the line, but that each 
castfi throws out off-shoots into the grade above that which is occupied 
by the greater number of its members. 

566, Origin of the water-carrying classes.—In the second series of changes 
we have not so many examples of the intermediate steps. But it is natural 
that the upward movement in tlie social scale which every tribe is fain 
to make if possible should not be confined to one definite direcliou only. 
Some of the vagrant castes have like the Bdwaria abandoned the eat¬ 
ing of carrion and f)ecome hunters of higher game, though not perhaps 
quite relinquishing their taste for vermin ; some while retaining their nomad 
habits have taken to spcidfied forms of labour like the Od or Changar; 
otlicrs liavo settled down to cultivation like the Mahtam or to crime 
like the Mina; while others again have taken to the carrying trade like 
some sections of the Banjaras, or to the pedlar^s business. But there is 
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a group of tliese tribes who are distinctly ^a,ter-hunters; who catcb/Bot 
deer and jackals, but \vater fowl^ flsh^ and crocodiles or tortoises/ who 306] 
live in the fens or on the river-banks, weave huts for themselves froili ^ 
the pliant withies of the water-loving shrubS;, and malce twine and rope 
for their nets from the riverside grasses. Such are the Kehalj the Mor, 
the JhaboL And on giving up eating crocodiles and tortoises and con¬ 
fining themselves to fish; these men are as it were received into society, 
as is the case with the Kehals. The Jhabels again have advanced a 
slop forthei; and arc a respectable class of boatmen and fishermen. Now 
<he Jhinwar, Kahar; and Machhi ca>ste are the basket-makei's, boatmen, - 
fishermen, and water-carriers, and among the MiisalmariiS the cooks of 
country. Is it not possible that they may be but a stop, a long one 
perhaps, in advance of the J habel ? I find tliat in the hills, whore Hindu 
customs have probably preserved their primitive integrity most completcdy, 
lirahmans will drink fi’orn the hands of very many people from whose 
hands they will not eat; and the Sanskrit Scriptures make the fisher¬ 
man the descendant of a Siidra woman by a Brahman father. It is 
stated that the Earndasia or Sikh Chamars have taken largely to the 
occupation of ^^Kahfirs or bea.rers,'^^ though this may not and probably 
docs not include water-carrying. The series of stops is not so close as. 
in the former case; but I tlunk that the suggestion is woithy of further 
examination. 

667. Effect of religion upon occupation.—I have pointed out that with 
the rise in the social scale, the original religion would bo gradually modi¬ 
fied so as to bring it more into accord with the religion of the respect¬ 
able classes. As a fact it is curioiis how generally the observances, if 
not the actual religion of these lower menials, follow those of the villagers 
to whom they are attaclied. ' Chiihras arid the like will bury tlieii dead 
in a M'usalrnfm and burn them in a Hindu village, thoxigh not recog¬ 
nised by their masters as either Hindu or Musalman. But it is not un¬ 
commonly the case that the open adoption of a definite faith, the sub¬ 
stitution of Islam or Sikhism for that half-Hindu half-aboriginal religion 
wliicli distinguishes most of these outcast classes, is the first step made 
in their upward sti’ugglo; and it is very commonly accompanied by the 
abandonment of the old occupation for that which stands next higher in 
the scale. The scavenger on becoming a Musalm^in will refuse to remove 
night soil/and on becoming a Sikh will take to tanning and leather¬ 
working. The tanner and leather-worker on becoming a Mus^mfiu will give 
up tanning, and on taking the Sikh ^dlml will turn his hand to the loom, 
and so forth. I quote a very interesting note on this subject by Sard^r 
GurdMl Singh, one of our Native Civilians ;— 

Of the Bhftgtits enumerated in lihagatinal several were of low castes. They wore all 
reformers of the dark ages of Hinduslan. They addressed tlie people in their vcrnacnlars 
“and did away with the secrecy ohservod by the Brahmanical teachings ami removed the 
“barrier in the way of reform provicntcd bv tho dithonlty of the language (Sanskrit) through 
“ which tho Brahmins taught their system of religion. Among otlior.< was Ivabtr a Jnlaha, 

“Btvdhna a ICasai, Ndm Deo a Ohhimbai and ilavi Dfis a Chaiiiar. Their writings have 
“been quoted .in the Adi Orantb, the Sikh scriptures. Ono of the reforms contemplated and 
“ partlall;/earned out by Sikhism Was the abolition of caste system and opening tho study 
of Theology and the scripturo.s ( Hindu) to every class, oven the Chuhras and Ohannirs who were 
mentioned in D harm Shrtsira-t ns having no adhikdr.^ Taking advantage of this, some of the 

iThe word adhiUr vneans “fitness*’; and those castes wore said to havo no adhikilrwho 
were not fit to listen to the Hindu Scrhituros. 
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‘Mowftst. received Sii:b baptsim {<pa%ul) and became Sildift, Tliey sravc np tbeir mean 

'^occupation and took to other means of livelihood. They also changed their name and gave 
np aa much social interconTso with the unconvortod members of their tribe as they pts- 
'^sibly could. Thus the Ohamilra on their converston to Sibhigim took the namo of * Ravi 
''Ibis, the first Bhagat Of their tribe, to show that they followed bis example. Knvdasia is 
'<tbe correct form of the word. But it was soon confouncled with tho name of lUm Das, 
‘the 4th Sikh 0ii.ru, and pronounced Bdmdasia.i The word is still prouounced RavcVisia 
^‘by most of the Sikhs, Similarly ChHmba Sikhs call themselves Nainahansls from Nam 
** Deo. 

‘^The Chdhras on hccoming Sikhs took tho names of Mazhahi ((just as that of Dinddr 
“on conversion to Islam) and Rangreta, No one of the Rangreks follcnvs the occupation of a 
“Chdhra, hut they have been rightly classed with Chiihras. Similarly if the Kumddsias do 
“not follow^thc^ occupation of Ohamars, it is no reason to separate them from that caste. 
“So if n Ramddeia is Julaha, that is a weaver, and if he is a ‘Bazzaz’ that is a draper* 
“his ceste remains unchanged. If a Chaniar, a leather-worker becomes a Sikh andrecoivoa 
“theto-day, ho at once Joins the Kamdtos. The Ramdasias . do receive the 
“daughters in maiTiagc of ordinary Cbamiti's, hut give them ‘ ’ before associating with 
“them. A Ramdtisia would not drink water from the hands of an ordinary Chamiir lim¬ 
bless he btMJomcs a Sikh. The Mazbi Sikhs also keep themselves aloof from the Cbuhra.s, 
“ iia exactly tho same manner as Uiimdasias do from Chamars/^ 

It is quite true, as the Sardar points out, that the E^mdasi is still 
a Chatnar and_ the Eangiieta still a Chuhra. The change has lieen re¬ 
cent and is still in progress. But how long will they remain so ? Their 
origin is already hotly disputed and often indignantly denied,: though 
the fact of new admissions still taking place puts it heyond the possibility 
of doubt. But there can be little doubt that they will in time grow 
into separate castes of a standing superior to those from which they 
sprang; or more probably perhaps, that they will grow to be inc luded 
under the generic name of the caste whose hereditary occupation they 
have adopted, bnt will form distinct sections of those castes and he 
known by separate sectional names, even after the tradition of their origin 
has faded from the memory of the caste. And there can, I think,, be 
as little doubt that some of the sections which now form integral parts 
of these lower ocenpational castes would, if we could trace back their history, 
be found to have been formed in a precisely similar manner. The tracti- 
tion of inferior origin ^ and status has survived, and the other sections, 
perhaps ^ themselves derived from the s.ame stock hut at a more remote 
date, will hold no commimion with them; hut the precise reason for 
the distinction has been foi-gotten. The absence of the hereditary theory 
of occupation among tho people of the frontier and its effect by ex¬ 
ample upon those of the Western Plains, have already been discussed in 
sections 345 and 348. 

668, Growth of sections among the monial castes.— But if these occu¬ 
pational castes are recruited by new sections coming up from Itelow, 
tlioy also receive additions from above. The weavers especially may he 
said to form a sort of debateable land between the higher .and the lower 
artisan castes, for a man of decent caste who from poverty or other 
circumstances sinks in the scale often takes to weaving, though he per¬ 
haps rarely falls lower than this. The barber, carpenter, and blacksmith 
classes have in Sirsa been rccniited from the agricnltnral castes within 

1 1 do not think this ts qnito corroot. The Rahdfai or Bnid&i ChnmArs aro Hindna 
and tho Bamddsi aro Sikhs. Bnt it may ho tliat the liavddsi are anaiogotw with tho Nilnak- 
j)anthi_ Siklis who are commonly reckoned as Hindus, wliilo the B.dmddsi correspond with 
tho Singhi or Oovindi Sikhs proper. As ttio Sarddr points out presently, tho Ramdasis re¬ 
ceive tlie pdAwt, an institution of Guru Govind: while the Rahddsis do not. (Sec further 
ijeptiion 600 infra,) 
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the meTOor)^ of the present generation, a.ml it is hardly possible that what has 
so lately happened there should not have earliei happened elsewhere. When 
a hitherto iminhabited tract is settled by immigrants of all classes pouring in 
from all directions, as has been the ease with Sirsa during the last (ifty years, [P 
the conditions are probably especially favourable to social change. People who 
have hitherfco been separated )>y distance but wlio liave the same caste name or 
the same occupation., meet together biinging with thep the varying customs 
and distinctions of the several neighbourhoods whencVihey came. They do not 
as a rule fuse together, but remain distinct sections included imder a eommon 
caste-name, though often reluctant to admit that there is any community of 
origin or even of caste, and refusing to assocjiate or to intermarry with each 
other. There is a great demand for agricultural labour and the artisan tends 
to become a cultivator ; old distinctions are sometimes forgotten, and new 
sections are continually formed. To use technical language, society is more 
colloid than in older settled tracts where the process of crystallisation, for 
which rest and quiet are neccsssary, is more advanced ; and diffusion and osmose 
are correspondingly more easy and more active. But what is now taking place 
in Sirsa mast have taken place elsewhere at some time or other. Almost all 
the menial and artisan castes are divided into sections whicli are separate from 
each other in custom and statirs ; and though in many cases these distinctions 
are probably based npon geographical distribution and (u^nsequent variation 
of ensMorris, yet in other cases they probably result from the fact that one 
section has risen and another fallen to its jrresent position. 

569. The higher and bill menials. —The higher menial classes present, 
so far as I see, no sucli continuity of r rad at ion as we find among the outcasts. 
The Kumhar or potter with his donkey is perhaps the lowest of them, and 
may not improbably belong by origin and affinity to the classes just discussed. 
Tlie blacksmith, carpenter, and stonema>son edass form a very distinct group, 
af5 also do the washermen and dyers. Tlie oilman and butcher is porhaps 
lower than any of them, and it appears that he should rank w^ith the weavers, 
though I do not know that there is at present any connection between the 
two classes. ITie goldsmiths seem to stand alone, and to have descended 
frotii above into the artisan classes, probably being by origin akin to the 
mercantile castes. Among the menials of the hills, on the contrary, tlie 
continuity of the whole class now under consideration is almo>st unbroken. 
The outcast classes arc indeed separate from the higher artisans in the lower 
hills ; but as we jjenetrate further into the Himalayas wo find the tovenger 
class working as carpenters and blacksmiths, and the whole forming one body 
wliich it is almost impossible to se|>arat() into sections on any other luisis than 
the present calling of tlie individual. 

570. The (economical divisions of the menial classes. —The second or 
oeconomical basis upon which these menial and aHisan castes may be classified 
will he dismissed with a very few words. The whole group may be broadly 
divided into three sections, the vagrant classes, the village menials, anfl the 
independent artisans. The vagrant classes serve no man and follow no settled 
calling. The independent artisans work, like the artisans of Europe, by the 
piece or for daily hire j and in urban communities, as distinct from the 
village community which is often found living in a town the lands attached 
to wliich they hold and cultivate, include " all industrial classes and orders. 
But in the villages there is a very wide distinction lietween the village 
menial and the independent artisan. The carpenter, the blacksmith, the 
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pottei*, the F^caveDger, the leatlier-worber, the water-earner, and in vlllage^i 
. where the women are secluded the washerman,—all cla.sses in fact whose 
services are required in husbandry or ddily domestic life —are paid not by the 
job, but by enstomary dues usnally consisting of a fixed share of the produce 
of the fields ; and the service they are bound to perform is often measured 
by kind and not by quantity. Thus the potter has to supply all. the earthen 
vessels, and the leather-w'orker all the leathern articles that are required by 
his clients. Those artisans, however, whoso services are only occasionally 
required, such as the weaver, the oilman, and the dyer, are paid by the job ; 
not usually indeed in cash, but either in grain, or by being allowed to retain 
a fixed proportion of the raw material which their employers provided b.r 
them to work upon. The goldsmith occupies in the village a semi-mercantile 
position, and is a pawnbroker as much as an artisan; while the other crafts 
are scarcely represented among the rural communities. 

571. The internal organization of the menial classes. —The elaborate orga¬ 
nisation of the menial and artisan classes, wdietlier based upon the tribal organisa¬ 
tion of the agricultural communities whom they serve, or following the type of 
tluvtrades-guilds proper of the towns, lias already been alluded to in sections 352 
and 356. The subject is one of which we know little, yet a more accurate 
knowledge of the details of these two types of organisation could hardly fail to 
tlirow much light upon the evolution of caste. Especially would it be in¬ 
teresting to trace the points of similarity and of difference between the 
respective systems where the occupation is hereditaiy and pailakes of the 
nature of other castes, and where it is individual and the guild is little more 
than a voluntary association. The que.stion of how caste and guild rules are 
reconciled in cases where the guild includes men of many castes, and what 
happens when they conflict, is also one of considerable interest. That the 
organisation is singalarly complete and the authority wielded by it exceed- 

beyond the possibility of doubt ; and it is a common observa¬ 
tion that disputes between members of thcvse classes rarely come before onr 
courts for adjudication, being almost invarial)ly settled by the administrative 
body of the caste or guild. This may be a survival from old times, when 
such courts or officers of justice as existed would probably have declined to be 
troubled with the disputes of low caste men. 

VAGRANT AND CRIMINAL TRIBES. 

572. The Wandering and criminal tribes. —The figures for the wander- 
’’'P. 272- ing and criminai tribes are given in Abstract No. 96 on page 309.'^ This 

group and that of the gipsy tribes which I shall discuss next ai’o so much akin 
that it is impossible to draw any definite line of demarcation. I have attempt¬ 
ed to include in the former the vagrant, criminal, and hunting tribes, and 
in the latter those who earn their living by singing*, dancing, tumbling, and 
various kinds of performances. The two together form an exceedingly 
interesting section of the population, but one regarding which I have been 
able to obtain singularly little information. They are specially interesting, 
not only because almost every tribe included in these two groups is probably 
aboriginal in its ultimate origin, for so much could be said, I believe, of some 
even of our Jat tribes; but also because thej’- have in a special degree retained 
[P 308] their aboriginal customs and beliefs and in fact are at the present moment the 
Panj^b representatives of the indigenous inhabitants of the Province A 
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Abstract No. 96, showing Wandering and tP. 8C® 3 
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Criminal Tribes for Districts and States. 
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complete record of their and customs would probably throw mueh 

light upon the ethnology of the Punjab, an it would enable us to discriminate 
aboriginal from Aryan euetoms/and thus assist us in determining the stock to 
which eacli of those many castes whose origin is so douI>tful should he refen‘ed, 

The tribes under discussion are for the most paib outcasts, chiefly 
because they feed on the fox, jackal, lizard, tortoise, and such like unclean 
aniinalB. They are, like the scavengers, hereditary workers in grass, straw, 
reeds, and the like. Many of them appear to use a speech peculiar to 
themselves, vegaxding which Pr. Leitner has collected some information, 
u^hile a sort of glossary has been published by the darogha of the Lahore 
Central Jail. In some cases this speecli appears to be a true language or 
dialect peculiar to the trib(3 * in others to be a mere arffot consisting of the 
language ciUTcnt in the locality, thinly disguised, but sufficiently so to render 
it unintelligible to the ordinary listener. A copious glossary of the K^mfisi 
or hngua Jranca of the thieving classes is said to have been published in 
1855 as Voluiiio I of tlie Selections from, the Records of the Agra Govern*- 
meut/^ Much information regarding the criminal tribes may be gleaned 
from the published reports of the Thuggee and Dacoity Department, and 
especially from (lolonel S!cemaii'’s report jmbli.shed in 1849. The wander¬ 
ing tribes included in the group now under discussion have been divided into 
three classes. The first, including the Ods, the Beld‘5,rs and the Changars are 
those who have a fixed occupation, though no fixed dwelling-place. The last, 
which comprises the Minas and the luivnis, are not hunters, and are rather 
criminal than wandering, the families at least usually having fixed abodes, 
though the men travel about in search of opportunities for theft. The middle 
group, consist ing of the .Bawaria^, the Aheri, the Thori, the S^nsi, tlie 
Fakldwfu’a, the Jhabel, the Kehal, and the G^agra, are hunters and fishermen 
living a more or less vagrant life in the jungles and on the river banks ; and 
often, though by no means always, addicted to crime. The distribution of 
each tribe is noted under its separate head j but the action of the Criminal 
Tribes Act, which is enforced against a given tribe in some districts but not 
in others, has probably modified their distribution by inducing thein to 
move from the former to the latter class of the districts. At the end of tbits 
Bection I notice various castes of criminal habits who either have not been dis¬ 
tinguished in our tables, or have been treated of elsewhere. 

573. The Od and Beldar (Caste Nos- 85 and 129).— These two sets of 
figures should probably be taken together, as they appear to refer to the same 
caste. Indeed in several of the divisional offices the two terms haA^^e been 
treated as synonymous. Belddr is properly the name of an occupation 
merely ; it is derived from bel a mattock, and it denotes all whose calling it 
is to .work with that instrument. But though the conunoiv coolie of the 
Province wdll often turn his band to digging', tlie Od is the jirofessional 
navvy of the Panj^b ; and the word .Beld^ir is seldom applied, at least as a 
tribal name, to the members of any other caste, though it seems in more 
common use in the w^est than in the east, the Od of the w^est being generally 
known as Beld&' k 

^ Ml*. Christie, iiowever, assures me that there are large commmuties of professional Beldara 
who are not Od». They are generally Mnsalindn in the Punjab pvoiier and Hindu in the eastern 
districts ; they are not outcasts, have fixed habitations, and work as carriers with their animals 
when earth-work is not forthcoming. It may be that tho Musalmans returned in our tables belong 
to Uiis ckiss i as Od and Beldar have been confused, 
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The Ocl or Odh is a wandering tribe whose proper home appears to be 
Western HindAstf'm and RAiphUna; at least the Ods of the Paujtlb usually 
hail_ from those part.s. They are vagrants, wandering about with their 
families in _ search of employment on earthwork. They will not as a rale 
take petty jobs, but prefer small contracts on roads, canals, railways, and the 
like, or will build a house of adobe, and dig a tank, or even a well. They 
settle down in temporary reed huts on the edge of the work; the men dig, 
the women earay the earth to the donkeys which they always have with them, 
and the children drive the donkeys to the spoilbank. In the Salt-range 
Tract they also quarry and carry stone; and in parts of the North-West 
Provinces they are said to be wandering pedlars. They eat anything and 
everything, and though not nnfrcquently Musalmdns, especially in the west, 
are always outcast. They have a speech of tlieir own called Odki of which I 
know nothing,_ but which is vmy probably nothing more than the ordinary 
dialect of their place of origin. They wear woollen clothes, or at least 
one wollen_ gaiment. They claim descent from one Bhagirat who vowed 
never to drink twice out of the same well, and so dug a fresh one every 
day till one day he dug down and down and never came up again. It is 
in mourning for him that they wear wool, and in imitation of him they burv 
their dead even when Hindu, though they mairry by the Hindu ceremony. 
Till the re-appearance of Bhagirat they will, tliey say, remain outcasts. They 
are said to claim Rdjput or Ksbatriya origin and to come from M^rw’&i-. 
They worship Rama and Siva [cf. Pushkirna Brahmans. Wilson's InAinn 
Caste, Vol. II, pp. lJ4i, 139, 1.69). They are, for a vagrant tribe, 
singularly free from all imputation of crime. They are distributed pretty 
generally throughout the Province, but are most numerous in Lahore and 
along the lower Indus and Chan^b, and least numerous in the hills and sub¬ 
montane districts. 

574. The Changar (Caste No. 64). —The Cliangars are outcasts of pro¬ 
bably aboriginal descent, who are most numerous in the A.ruritsar division, 
Lahore, Pirozepiir, and Faridkot, but especially in Si6,lkot; and thev say that 
their ancestors came from the Jammu hills. Ti ey are originally'a vagrant 
tribe who W'ander about in sea.rch of work ; but in the neighbourhood of 
large cities they are to lie found in settled colonies. They will do almost 
any sort of^ work, but are largely employed in agriculture, particularly as 
reapers; while their women are very generally employed in sifting and 
cleaning grain for the graindealers. They are- all Musalmfins and. marry by 

and they say that they were convert,ed by Shams Tabriz of MiiMn. 
Their women still wear petticoats and not drawers; but these are blue, not 
red. They are exoeedingly industrious, and not at all given to crime. They 
have a dialect of their own regarding which, and indeed regarding the tribe 
generally, Dr. Leitner has published some very interesting information. He 
says that they call themselves not Ghangar but Chubna, and suggests that 
phangar is derived from chMma to sift. It has been suggested that Ghangar 
is another form of Zingavi; but Dr. Leitner does not support the sug¬ 
gestion. 

575. The Bawaria (Caste No. 71). —The Bdwarias are a hunting tribe who 
take t heir name f rom the bdwar or noose with which they snare wild animals.' 

’ The Mahtams hunt with similar nooses; but theirs are made of munj rope while the 
pawaria nooses are made of leather, ' 










They set Icmg lines of these nooses in the grass across the jungles; from this 
line they arrange two row’^s of scarecrows consisting of bits of rag and the 
like tied on to the trees and grass ; they then drive the jungle, and the fright¬ 
ened deer and other animals, keeping between the lines of scarecrows, cross 
the line of nooses in which their feet become entangled. In addition to 
hunting they make articles of grass and straw and reeds and sell them to the 
villagers. The Biiwarias are a vagrant tribe whose proper home appears to 
be Me*wfo, A jmer, and Jodhpur; in the Panjal) they are chiefly found along 
the middle Satlnj valley in Sirsa, Firozpur, Paridkot, Lahore, and Patifila, 
thotigh they occur in smaller numbers in Hiss^r, Eohtak, and Gurgaon, all 
on the R^jpdtS-na border. They are black in colour and of poor physique. 

But though they ai’e primarily vagrants, they have settled down in some 
parta, and especially in the Firozpur District are largely employed as field 
iabourers and even cultivate land as tenants. Their skill in tracking also is 
notorious. They are by no means always, or indeed generally ciiminal, in 
this Province at least; and in Lahore and Sirsa seem to be sufficiently in- 
offensive. But in many parts of the Pan jab, and generally I believe in 
mjpfit^na, they are much addicted to crime. I am indebted to the kindness 
of ]\Ir* MaeCracken, Personal Assistant to the Inspector-General of Police, 
for the figures of Abstract No. 97 on page 312,** which shows the number of 
each criminal caste registered under the Criminal Tribes Act in each district 
of the Panj^ib. From these figures it appears that the IMwarias are registered 
as professional criminals only in Firozpur and Ludhiana, and that in the 
former district only a small portion of the caste is so registered. Even where 
they are criminal they usually confine themselves to petty theft, seldom em¬ 
ploying violence. About one-tenth of them are returned as Sikhs, hut hardly 
any as Musalmdns. They eat all wild animals, including the pig and the 
lizard, and most of them will eat carrion. But it is said that the oixlinary 
Bi4hman officiates at their weddings, so that they can liardly be called outcast. 
They, like most thieving classes, worship Devi, arid sacrifice to her goats and 
buffaloes with the blood of which they mark their foreheads; and tbrey rever¬ 
ence the cow, wear the bum their dead, and send the ashes to the 

Ganges, It is said that the criminal section of the tribe will admit men 
of other castes to their fraternity on payment. They have a language of their 
own which is spoken by the women and children as well as hy^ the men. 
They are said to be divided into three sections: the Bldriwatl of Bikaner who ' 
trace their origin to Bidri,war in Jaipur, do not eat carrion, disdain petty theft 
but delight in crimes of violence, will not steal cows or oxen, and affect a 
superiority over the rest; the Jangali or KAlkamalia^ generally found in the 
Jangaldes of the Sikh States, Firozpur, and Sirsa, and whose women wear 
black blankets; and the Kriparia who ai’e most numerous in the neighbourhood 
of Dehli, and are notoriously a criminal tribe. The three sections neither eat 
together nor interm any. The K^llkamalia is the only section which are still 
hunters by profession, the other sections looking down upon that calling. The 
Kriparia are for the most part vagrant; while the Bidriwati live generally in 
fixed abodes. 

576. The Aheri and Thori (Caste Nos. 91 and 100). —It appears almost 
certain that, so far as the plains of the Panjab are concerned, these two sets of 
figures refer to the same caste and should be taken together. In the hills the 

‘ Also called KaldhabftlUa, from dhalla ^ sKirt, die blanket foming a petticoat. 
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wbo carry merchandise on pack animals ^ro known as Thoris ; 
able tliab the Thoris returned for the Hill States are Bofliing i ^ 
persons who follow this occupatioi),, for it is improbable that the Aheri of Kaj- 
pfitana should be fpund in the Simla hills, and the word seems to be applied 
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to anybody who carries on beasts of burden without regard to caste. Still, 
the thoris. do seem to have a connection with the Banjaras. They are said by 
Tod to be carriers in the Ra^putana deserts ; and the headmen of both Thoris 
and Ban-]&-as are called Naik, The question needs further examination. It 
is not at all impossible that the Thoris may be allied to or identical with the 
lower class of Banjaras, while the Aherisare true hunters. But in the Panjfib 
plains the two, words seem to be used indifferently, and I shall consider them 
as synonymous for the present. Mr. Wilson says thit ap Aheri is called Niilc 
as a term of honoui’, and Thori as a term of contempt. 

The Aheris or Heris or Thoris are by heredity hunters 
Sir Henry Elliott says that they have proceeded from the 
they do not oat dead carcasses as the Dhanaks do. Their 
signify cowherd/^ froma herd of cattle. They are 
habits, but not unfrequently settle down in villages where they find employ¬ 
ment. They catch and eat all sorts of wild animals, pure and impure, and 
work in reeds and grass. In addition to these occupations they work in the 
fields, and especially move about in gangs at .harvest time in search of em¬ 
ployment as roapers; and they cut wood and grass and work as general 
labourers, and on roads and other earthworks. In Sh*sa they occasionally 
ouU.ivate, while in Karndl they often make saltpetre, and in Rajputanfx they 
are employed as out-door servants, and even as musicians, Their home is R^ij- 
putliaa, and especially Jodhpur and the prairies of Bik^iner, and they are found 
in the Pan jab only in Dehli and Hissfir divisions, Jind, and Patiala. In ap¬ 
pearance and physique they resemble the BAwaria just described; but they have 
no special cHaleet of their own. A few in the Sikh States are returned as Sikhs ; 
but the remainder are Hindus. They are considered outcasts, and made to live 
beyond tlie village ditch. They do not keep donkeys nor eat beef or carrion, and 
they worship the ordinary village deities, but especially Babaji of Kohmand in 
Jodhpur and Khetrpal of Jodpur. The Chamarwa Brahmans ofiiciate at their 
marriages and on like occasions. They burn their dead and send the ashes to 
the Ganges, Mr. Christie says What beef is to the Hindu and pork to the 
Musalm^n, horse-flesh is to the Aheri."" They have clans with Rajpdt names, 
all of which intermarry one with another. They are said in some parts to bo 
addicted to thieving; but this is not their general character. 

577. The Sansi (Caste No. 72).— The Sinsis are the vagrants of the centre 
of the Panjab, as the Aheris are of its south-eastern portions. They are most 
immerons in the Lahore and Amritsar divisions, and are also found in consider¬ 
able numbers in Lddhiana, Karnal and GAjrat. They trace their origin from 
.Marwar and Ajmer where they are still very numerous. They are essentially 
a wandering tribe, seldom or never settling for long in any one place. They nv 
great hunters, catching and eating all sorts of wild animals, Wth clean and 
unclean, and eating eanion. They keep sheep, goats, pigs and donkeys, work 
ill grass and straw and reeds, and beg; and their women very commonly 
dance and sing and prostitute themselves. They have some curious connection 
with the J at tribes of the Central Pan jab, to most of whom they ate the 
hereditary genealogists or bards ; and even in Rajpiitana they commonly call 
themselves or bards."" They are said also to act as genealogists to the 
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Dogars! of Firozptirj the of Hushy^rpm* * ami J/ilandhai*, ami the Soclhis 

of Anandpiir. About 11 per cent, are returnefl as Musalmans and a very few 
as Sikhs. The rest are Hindus^ but they are of course outeastis. A slight 
sketch of their religion is given in section 296. They trace their descent from 
one Sans Mai of Bhartpiir whom they still revere as their GurUj and are said, 
to worship his patron saint under the name of Malang Shah. Their inaniage 
ceremony is peculiar, the bride being covered by a basket on which the bride¬ 
groom sits while the nuptial rites are being performed. They are divided into 
two great tribes, Kalka and Milka which do not intermarry. They have a 
dialect peculiar to themselves ; and their women are esperfa»lly depraved. 

The Sansis are the most criminal class in the Panjiib j and it will be seen 
from Abstract No, 97 on the next page-^ that they are registered under the ^ 
Act in nine districts. Still though the whole caste is probably open to Sus¬ 
picion of petty pilfering, they are by no means always professional thieves. 
The Panjftb d-overnment wrote in 1881: Their ha.bits vary greatly in 

^Mifferent localities. A generation ago they were not considered a criminal 
** class at liahore, M^here they kept up the genealogies of the Jat land-holders 
^^and worked as agricultural labourers, In Gurdaspur on the other hand 
*^‘they are notorious as the worst of criminals/'’ Where they are professional 
criminals they are determined and fearless, and commit burglary and highway 
robbery, though their gangs are seldom large. The thieving Sansis are said 
to admit any caste to their fraternity on payment except Dhedhs and Mhangs; 
and the man so admitted becomes to all intents and purposes a Sansi. 

578. The Fakhiwara (Caste No. 117).— The Pakhiw&as are often said to 
be a branch of the Sansis, whom they resemble in many respects; but this is 
more thnn doubtful. They take their name from tlie word pakki^ which 
means a ^^bird/'’ and also a straw hut/^ either meaning being appropriate, 

.as the Paklriwfcis live in straw huts and are hunters and fowlers. They are 
found chiefly in the A.mrltsar division, Gdjrat, and Multan, but especially in 
SMkot. They are all Musalnrfn, but eat vermin and are therefore outcasts/ 
They are by hereditary occupation fowlers and hunters; -but they seem to 
have taken very generally to hawking vegetables about for sale, and in some 
parts the word Pakhiwdra is almost synonymous with kunjra or ^^green- 
grocer.P They are a very criminal tribe, and in Sialkot they are (see Abstract 
No, 97) registered as such and have been settled by Government in small 
villages and given land to cultivate. Excepting the persons so settled the 
Pakhiw^iras are essentially vagrant in their habits. 

579. The Jhahel (Caste No. 107). —The Jhabel, or as he is often called Cha- 
bel, is said to take his name from Clianih) the Panjabi for a jMl or marsh. 
Mr. O^Brien describes the Jhakd in his Glossary a "tribe of fishermen who 
" came originally from Sindh, and still speak pure Slndhi among themselves ; 
"and who are adch’essed by the title of Jdm.y which is Sindhi for ^ Prince.^ 

" They are Mmsalm^ns and are considered orthodox, because they do not, like 
" the Kehals and other fishing tribes, eat tuitles and crocodiles This refers 

* Mr. Christie says that, of the four groat Sunni schools (see section 283), the Hambali are 
most restricted as to what is lawful to eat, the Hauifi rules follow very closely the Mosaic customs, 
the Shafai teach that all animals which inhabit the water are clean, while tfic Maliki pronounce 
everything pure, whether on earth or iu the^ water, and exclude only such animalH ns have been 
specially declared uneleaii, as the dog, the pig, and birds that use their talons when feeding. He 
telk me that all Pakhfw^ras belong to the Maliki, and all Jhahels and MalUlw to the Slijifai school. 

* Another derivation is from jJham^ the dredger used iu sinking wells. 
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to the ueiglibotti'liood of Multan, where they are a purely fishing and hunting 
caste of va^;’rant habitSj liYiBg on the banks of the river. But they have 
spread np the Satluj as high as Firozpur anJ Ltihore, and on the upper parts 
of the river work ehiefly as boatmen though they still fish and are great 
hunters. In fact Mr. Wilson says that all the Sirsa MalMlis or boatmen are 
J habelsy and it is very probable that many Jhabels have in that district, and 
perhaps tdsewhere, returned themselves as Mallah. 

There are small colonies of Jhabels in Ilushym’piir, Gurd^ur, and 
Ka|-hrthala, who arc hunters and fishermen^ divers and well-sinkers, and some¬ 
times own «a little land. They look upon the calling of boat man as degrading, 
and will not intermarry with the Jhabels of the Satliij. In Gurdaspur the 
word is said to include men of any caste who make them living from the tens 
or swamps; but I doubt the accuracy of this statement. (See also next 
paragraph under Kehal.) « 

580 . The Kehal or Mor (Caste No. leil.—Tne Kehals or Mors, for the 
two appear to be identical and I have joined the figures together, are a vagrant 
fishing tribe found on the banks of the lower Satluj, Chenab, and Indus. 
.[Mr. OMIricn writes of them, in his Glossary/ 

“ Tliey profeBs MahomedEnisin, b\ifc eat alligators, tartlet and tortoisoa, whicb they justify 
“ by a text '.yMmam They derive their name from hekarat Sindhi for lion 5 but pcrhap-j 

“ the vSanslcrit kewada or * H.'sherman ’ is a more probable derivation/" 

And in his Settlement Report he writes 

“ The Kehals and Mors are said to be one tribe. In the north of the disk ict they are 
called Mor:*, eat crocodiles and tortoises, and no Mahomedan will associate with thmu. In the 
‘‘‘ioutrh tijoy do hot eat those animals, and are considered good Mabomodans. Ine Kehala aha 
‘‘ Mors live by fishing, but some of them, d-i well as of the Jhabels, have taken to p.griculturo, and 
are fond of cultivating mrnukay a grain'that is sown in the nind left by the retreating river. 
These tribes live separately in villages near the rive’*, called MUni, from m«, a ' nsiierLntni, 
There is an old report in the Deputy Commissioner's oiFice, vybudt say? that theac throe tribes 
were cannibals ; but modern observation does not confirm this/’ 

The Kehals also catch and cat lizards. It is said that a crocodile can 
amoll a Mor from a long distance, and will flee at his approach ; and some 
oliicers who have come into contact with the tribe tell me that they are in¬ 
clined to believe the statement, for that they would do the same. Of the 1,251 
Kehals entered in the tables, 390 returned themselves as Mor and 861 as 
Kehal. 

581. The Gagra (Caste No. 133).— G%ra k a small caste, for the most 

part Musalm^^ns and chiefly found in, the central districts, who wander about 
catching and eating vermin. But their hereditary occupation is that of 
catching, keeping, and applying leeches ; and they are often called Juke ra, 
from a ''leech.'’ They also make matting and generally work in 

grass and straw, and in some parts the coarse sacking used for bags for pack 
animals and similar purposes is said to be made almost entirely by thern.^ 
The Musalindn Gagraa marry by They seem to fulfil some sort of 

functions at weddings, and are said to receive fees on those occasions. 
It is said that they worship Bdla Shah, the Chuhra G'lini, 

582. The Mina (Caste No. 166) .—The Mina is, in the Fanjab at least, 
almost invariably criminal. In Alvvar and Jaipur, however, which are his 
home, this does not appear to Ije the case. Indeed the Jaipur State is said to 
be " really made t.ip of petty Mina States, now under the chieftaincy of the 
Kachwaha Rfijputs. In Gurgaon indeed he cultivates land, but this does 


' Vide note ^ on previous page. 
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Abstract No. 97 showing Classes registered [p. jjiaj 
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not preveot hift being a. professional thief- I extract the, following ilesciir.” 
tion of the caste from Major Powlett’s Gazetteer of Alwar ^ 

“Minas were formerfy the rulers of much of the oountty now hehl by po .laipiir Chief; 

“ They still hold a frood social position, for BAjputs will oat and itrinlc from thoir hands, aud thoy 
“are tho most trusted guavds in tho Jaipur State, 'flw Miiiivj are of two classes, the 1 Zeimndai'i 
“or sBricnltm-al, and the ‘Cliaukidari,’ or watohnien, 'I'ho former are excellent callivaters, and 
“ are good, %vell-beliaved people. 'Oiey form a iai^e portion of tho population in Karanli, and are 

aurriprou^ in Jaipav, .. . » t •i, 

‘*Tbe " Chaaliidai’i' Minas, though ot* the aaino tribe as the other class, are distinct liorn it. 
They consider themselves soldiers hy profession, and so somewhat superior to then* rtpiciiltural 
‘‘bretW from whom they take, but do not give, girls in marnage. Many of the Chaukidun 
*<Min&8takotongrioulture, and, I believe, thereby lose caste to some extent, these Ohaakidar?. 

“ Minas arc tho famous marauders. They travel in bauds, headed by a chosen loader, as far 
south as Haidarabad in the Deccan, where they commit daring robberies; aii^d they are the 
“principal class which tho Thaggi and Dacolti Suppression DepaHment lias to act agamst. In 
“theh own villages they are ofltm charitable; and aa baiccossM plunder has made some rich, 

“ they benefit greatly the poor of their ncighbourlioood, and are consequently popular. But 
“ those who have not the enterprise for distant expeditions, but steal and rob near tbeir own 
‘'homes, are numerous and are felt to bc a great pest. Some villag^ pay them highly as Chadci- 
“dftTS to ref ram from plundering and to protect the village from others. So notorious aro they 
“as robbers that the late Chief of Alwar, Banni Singh, was afraid lest they should comq^t 
“ their agriciiltuna brethren, and desirous of keeping them apart forbade thou* marrying or even 
“ .Huioking or associating with members of the welDconducted class. i , t 

“ In April 18fi3, Major Tmpey, then .Political Agent of Alwar, issued orders plao.lng the 
“ Chaukidari Minas under Burveillance; and under Alajor CadelPa direction lists of them have been 
“made out, periodical roll-iall enforced in the villages and absence without leave certificHte 

not sure that, although speakhig generally, Minas are divided into Chaukidari and 
" Zamiudari, there is any hard and fast lino bofween tho tvi'O classes. Ihei'C is, I beheve, an 
“intermediate class, for Maharaja Banni Singh’s attempts to keep the two apart were not very 

'' successful < 

“There are said to he 32 dans of Minas. Out of 59 Minas apprebendwl for dacoity by the 
Ducoity g^uppresaion Department, I found that the Jeb clan furnished 17, the Kagot 9, im Sim 
8 and the jarw^l and B^gri 6 each. The Su8,.wat w^as, I believe, formerly the most poweriul clan, 
aud that which lield Aju-i^re.^' . . , , mi • i i j 

The M inas are the boldest of our enmmal classes. .Uuur head-quarters, 
80 far as the Pani/ib is conoernod, are the villa^^c of Shfihjahaxipur, attached 
to the Gin-gaon district hut surrounded on all sides by KajpiitS.na territory. 
There they till lately defied our police, and even resisted them with armed 
force. Their enterprises are on a large scale, and they are always prepared 
to use violence if necessary. In Mfirw^r they are armed with suiall bows, 
which do considerable execution. Tliey travel great distances in gangs of 
from 13 to 20 men, practising robbery and dacoity even as far as the Deccan. 
The gang;} usually start off immediately after the .Diw41i feast, and_ often 
remain absent the whole year. They have agents in all the large cities of 
llfijpdtfiiia and the Deccan who give them information, and they are in league 
with the carrying castes of Miii'wfir. After a sueeesstul foray they offer 
one-tenth of the proceeds at the shrine of Kali Devi. The criminal Minas 
ai-e said to inliabit a tract of country about 65 miles long and 40 broad, 
stretching from Shahpurah 40 miles north of Jaipur to Gurfora in Gurgdon 
on the Ilohtalv border, the most noted villages being Ivoti Putli, Bhairor, and 
Shilhjah^npur, each of which contains some 500 robbers. T’heir claiiu to 
Rajpiit descent is probably well-founded, though they are said to spring 
from an illegitimate son of a Rajptit ; and in woman's slang one woman is 
said to “ give Mina ” {mina denaj to another when she accuses her of illicit 
intercourse.’ They practise karewn or widow-nkrriage. Tliey have a 

‘ This is as I find the fact stated. Btit the word mihna or mahna seems to be commonly 
11 sed ill the same sense throughout the Pan jab ; and it is very probable that tlie expression quoted 
has nothing to do with the name of tho Mina caste. 
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dialect of their own ; or ra,ther perhaps, a set of slang words and phrases 
which ai’e common to the criminal classes- In the Pan jab the Mina is almost 
confined to Gurgdon and the neighbouring poi-tions of the Patiala and Nabha 
States. They are almost all Hindus and belong to the Chankidari section and 
the Kagot clan (see further under Meo, section 478). 

583» The Harni (Caste No. 1S9).— This again is one of the most criminal 
castes In the Province, and as will be seen from the figures of Abstract No. 
97 on page 31 a greater miinber of them are registered under the Crinunal 
Tiabes Act than of any other caste except Sdnsi. They are foimd jii the 
districts lying under tile hills from LMbiana to SMkot, and also in Firozpiir 
They are said to have been Rajputs driven from Bhatner by 
famine, who w^ere employed by the Rai of Raikot in Liidhiana for purposes 
of theft and to harass Lis enemies. They are also said to be Bhils or Goiuls 
and to have come from the Ildjput^na desert. Their chief crimes are burglary, 
and highway robbery, to effect which they travel in gangs, often under the 
disguise of carriers with pack-oxen. Their women also wander about as 
pedlai’S to pilfer and collect information. They are all returned as Musalman, 

584. The Bilochi (Caste No. 18),—The Biloch of the frontier has already been 
described at pages 193^. But there is a small criminal tribe called Bilochi who 

[P. ai^V] may be noticed here. Tliey seem to be found chiefly, if not entirely, in Ambila 
and Karnal, numbering some 1,000 souls in the former and 150 in the latter 
district, inhabiting the banks of the Saruswati from Pehoa downwards, and 
infesting the Chacin^ t,«r tlense jungle of that neighbourhood. Mr. Stone 
writes;—During the rainy season the whole country is inundated for months. 
Village roads are washed away or concealed under tlie luxurious growth of 
grass, and dense masses of jungle shut in the view on every side. No 
stranger could possibly penetrate to the Biloch village through such a clueless 
maze without a guide. The only road open to the traveller is the raised one 
^‘'between Thtinesar and Pehoa,* the moment he leaves that he is lost. A 
more suitable stronghold for a criminal tribe can hardly be imagined.”’^ 
They are almost certainly of true BilocU origin, and still give their tribal 
names as Rind, Lash^iri, Jatoi, and Korai. But th(‘y are by their habits 
quite distinct from both the land-owning Biloch and the camel-driver who is 
so commonly called Biloch simply because he a camel driver (see section 
fP. 280- 375.) Abstract No. 97 on page 812t shows the numbers registered as pro- 
81 fessional criminals. They are described as coarse-looking men of a dark colour 
living in a separate quai'ter, and with nothing to distinguish them from the 
scavenger caste except a profusion of stolen ornaments and similar property. 
They say that their ancestors once lived beyond Kasur in the Lahore district 
but were driven out on account of their inaramling habits. The men still 
keep camels and cultivate a little land as their ostensible occupation ; but dur- 
ing a great part of the year they leave the women, who are strictly secluded, 
at home, and wander about disguised a^/aqirs or as butchers in search of 
sheep for sale, extending their excursions to great distances and apjiarently 
to almost all parts of India. Further information will be found in a very 
interesting report by Mr. Stone in Punjab Government Home Proceedings, 
No. 16 of March 1877. 

585. The Bangali. —The word 8angd.li is applied to any native of Bengal^ 
and especially to the Bengali Baboo of our oifices. The figures given in our 
tables under Caste No. 168 evidently refer to these man and ar® not properly 
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caste statisiios^ tlie BengaU^^ of the Panjab being of varloixs casteS; though 
generally I believe either Bnlhmans or Kayatfas. But in the Panji^b there is a 
distinct criminal tribe known Bangali, who are said to have emigrated from 
Hnshyarpiir to Kfmgra in which district they ai-e chiefly to be found. They 
are not registered under the Criminal Tribes Act. None of these people have 
been retmmed in our Census tables as Bangiili by caste ; and asth-y are some¬ 
times said to be a S^lnsi dan and as the word Bangdli seems to be applied 
in some districts to all ICanjars and in others to all SipMas or snake-ehamorSi 
it is probable that the Kangra Bangdiis are not a separate caste, I see that in 
the Behli division Bang^Iis have been included with Sdnsis. Mr. Christie 
writes: ^VThe Bangdis have very probably been included with Jogis in 

returns. There ar(3 a vagrant tribe of immigrants from Bengal. They 
keep dogs and donkeys and exhibit snakes^ eat all sorts of vermin^ and have 

dialect of their own. Their women dance, sing, and prostitute tliem- 
selves. They are not criminals in the ordinary sense, but are in the habit 
of kidnapping boys to sell to Hindu mahants (do ). The name is also 
^iapplled generally to Miisalrndn jugglers. 

586. Other criminal tribes. —The Tagus of Karnal and the upper 
of the Ganges and Jamna are admittedly Brdhmans, and have probably 
retmmed themselves as such.^ Tagu is merely used to denote a section of 
that caste w’-hich has taken to picking pockets and petty theft. They steal 
only by day and seclude their women. They wear tixiijaneo or sacred thread. 

Thej have latelj^ been declared under the Criminal Tribes Act. They must be 
distinguished from the Tagas, also a Brahminical tribe of the same parts, 
who are peaceful agricltiirists. It is said that the name is properly Taku, but 
T%u ig the form in common use. 

The Gurmangs are an insigniiieant class of criminals found in the 
.Riwalpiudi district, where some of them are registered as criminals. They 
do not appear in oar returns, nor can I say under what caste they have 
returned themselves. 

The Kanjars (Caste No. 135) will presently be described in section 590, 

They appear to be often criiniiial in their habits, more especially in. the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Dehli, 

The Dumnas and Chuhras (Caste Nos. 41 and 44) are described in 
sections 597 to 600. Many of the Diimnas of the Jammu hills and the there 
plains immediately below them are professional thieves. Of criminal Chuhras * 
appear to be two distinct classes, those of the Dehli territory and those 
of the western sub-montane districts, each of which uses a separate arffcd 
peculiar to itself. 

The Rawals (Caste No. 80) have been described in section 528, and are 
often professional criminals. In fact the same may be said of almost every 
one of the lowest castes, as well as of the vagrant classes next to be discussed. 

THE GIPSY TEIBES. 

587. The Gipsy tribes.—The gipsy tribes, for which the figm*es will be 
found in Abstract No, 98 on the opposite page,* are hardly to be distinguished 28 C- 
from those whom I called the wandering and criminal tribes. They too are 
vagrants and outcasts, and they too are hereditary workers in grass, straw, and 

* Mr* Christie states, however, that the term Tdgn is often used to inchxdo JMmvarSj or 
rather Dhfuwars, as well aa Br^limaus, 
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tlie like* Bit(i I ba-ve classed as Gipsies, foiM\TOt of a better distinetion, those 
tribes who perform in any war, who practise tumbling or rope-dancing, lead 
about bears and monkeys' and so forth. The gipsy, and apparently all the 
vagrant tribes, are governed by tribal councils and often appeal to ordeals, A 
common form, of ordeal is that the accused stands in a pond with a pole in his 
hand. At a given signal he ducks his head; while ariother man, honest and 
true, starts running at a fair p)ace for a spot 70 paces distant. If the accused 
can keep under water while the 140 paces there and back are accomplished, he 
is acquitted. If not, he has to submit to such penalty as the coundl may 
impose. 

588« The Nat and Bazigar (Caste Nos. 98 and 89). —The Nat is the 
typical gipsy of the Pan jab. It is possible that there may be properly some 
distinction between the "Nat and the Bazipr; but the two words are 
synonymouB in general parlance, and I shall discuss the figures together. In 
the Lahore division indeed, and in some other districts, the two have not been 
returned separately. B^zigai' is a Persian word meaning he who does 
or any sort of game or play, but it is applied only to jugglers and acrobats. 
Some say that the Bfojgar is a tumbler and the Nat a rope-dancer ; others 
that the B^rfgar is a juggler as well as an acrobat, while the Nat is only the 
latter, and it is possible that those who reach the higher ranks of the pro¬ 
fession may call themselves by the Persian name; others again say that 
among the Nats the males only, but among the B^zigars both sexes perform ; 
and this latter distinction is reported from several districts. On the whole 
it is perhaps more probable that the Nat is the caste to which both classes 
belong, and B^zigar an occupational term. In the Dehli and Hissar divisions 
the word used for Bitzigar is B^di, a term which is apparently quite unknown 
in any other part of the Pan jab except Amhala; and I have edassed Biidi and 
Bfeigar together. 

The Nats then, with whom I include the Bazi^ars, are a gipsy tribe 
of vagrant habits wdio wander about with their famines, settling for a few 
days or weeks at a time in the vicinity of large villages or towns, and coiy 
Structing temporary shelters of grass. In addition to practising acrobatic 
feats and conjuring of a low class, they make articles of grass, straw, and 
reeds for sale; and in the centre of the Panj^ib are said to act aS Mmlsis, 
though this is perhaps doubtful. They often practise surgery and physic 
in a small way, and are not free from the suspicion of sorcery. They 
are said to be divided into two main classes; those whose males only 
perform as acrobats, and those whose women, called Ko.biitri, "perform and 
prostitute themselves. About three-quarters of their number returned them¬ 
selves as Hindus, and most of the rest as Musalmfms. They mostly marry 
hy phera, and l)urn the dead ; hut they are really outcasts, keeping many 
dogs with which they hunt and eat the vermin of the jungles. They 
are said especially to reverence the goddess Devi, Gum Teg Bahddur, the Guru 
of the Sikh scavengers, and Haniim&i or the monkey god, the last because of 
the acrobatic powers of monkeys. They very generally trace their origin from 
Marw^ir ; and they are found all over the Province except on the frontier, 
where they axe apparently almost unknown. The large numbers returned in 
Bah^.walpur and Montgomeiy, in the former as Nats and in the latter as 
Bazigars, is very striking. Their different tribes are governed by a Edja and 
Eani, or King and Queen, like the gipsy tribes of Europe. The Musalm&i 
Nf^ts are said to prostitute their unmanned, hut not then married women ; and 
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Abstract No. 98, showing the Gipsy [P. aiE, 1 
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'^rl es for Districts and States. 
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when a Nat woman marries, the first chiUl is either given to llie grandmother 
as compensation for the loss of the niother^s gains as a prostitute, or is redeem¬ 
ed by payment of Es. 30. But this is perhaps the custom with the Pemas 
rather than with the Nats (see below). Another, and more probable «accottnt 
is, that the first wife married is one of the tribe, and is kept seclnded ; after 
which the Miisalm&i Nat, who is usually to be found in the towns, will 
marry as many women as he can pro(Jure by purchase from the vagrant tribes 
or otherwise, and these latter he prostitutes. 

589. The Perna (Caste No. 164). —The Pornas are also a vagTant tribe of 
gipsies, exceedingly similar to the Nats or E^zfgars. But there is said to be 
this great distinction, that the Pernas habitually and professedly prostitute 
their women, which the Nats do not.^ The Perna women are said to be 
jugglers and tumblers, and generally perform their acrobatic feats holding 
a sword or knife to their throats; but their characteristic occupation is dancing 
and singing rather than tumbling, The men apparently do not perform, but 
merely play the drum for the women to dance to. It is not quite clear that 
the word is anything more than the name of an occupation like Bfeigar, for 
some Pernas are said to he Chdhra by caste. It is possible that they are a true 
caste, but like many of the vagi’ant tribes will admit str«angers to their frater- 
nity on payment. They are almost all Musalmdns, and are said to H)aiTy by 
nikdk. They are said to be divided into two classes, hdraidli and teratdli^ 
from the so 3 't of music to which they dance, t&l meaning a beat in music. 
If so, the music with thirteen beats in a bar must be worth listening to as 
a curiosity'. They are probably found almost all over the Province except in, 
the frontier districts ; but in the Lahore division they have been included 
with Bfizfgar, and perhaps the same has happened elsewhere, ibongh my 
papers do not show it. 

590. The Kanjar (Caste No. 185).— I have taken a liberty with these 
figures which is I think justified by ray information. The Kanjar of the 
DehK territory, or as he seems to be called in the Ambdla division the 
Jallad, is a wandering tribe very similar to the Perna; and in that part of 
the country a pimp or prostitute is called Kanchan or by some similar name, 
and never Kanjar. In the remainder of the Panj^^b the word Kanchan is not 
used, the ■wundering tribe of Kanjars is apparently not found, and Kanjar is 
the ordinary word for pimp or prostitute. Thus I found Kanchan and Kanjar 
(including JalMd) separately returned for the Dehli, Hiss^ir, and Amh^la 
divisions, and Kanjar only for the rest of the Province. Now prostitutes are 
found all over the Province. Accordingly I classed the Kanchan of the tliroe 
divisions just named, together with the Kanjar of the remainder of the 
Panjdb, under the head Kanchan (Caste No. 96), and left only the Kanjar of 
the Dehli territory under the head we are now discussing. The Kanchans arc- 
almost all Musalm^ns, while the Kan jars are all Hindus except in Sirsa ; and 
it is probable that the Musalmdn Kanjars shown for Sirsa should also have 
been classed as Kanchan, and that the Hindus shown as Kanchan are really 
Kanjars. 

The Kan jars of the Dohli tenitory are a vagrant tribe who wander about 
the country catching and eating jackals, lizards and the like, making rope and 
other articles of grass for sale, and curing boils ami other diseases. I^hey parti- 

Christie, or;tlie other hand, who ig a good authority, says that the fact i? exactly the 
revmo of this, 
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^ cularly make tiao grass brnshes 'wsecl by weavers.* They are said to divide their 
girls into two classes ; one they many themselves^ and them they do i,iot prosti¬ 
tute ; the other they keep for purposes of x>rostitution. The Jallads of Ambiila 
are said to be the descendants of a Kan jar family who were attached to the 
Dehli Couit as executioners, and who, their duty being to flog, mutilate, and 
tocnte, vrere called Jallad or skinners/^ from/i^M, skin/^ The Kanjars 
appear to be of a higher status than the Nat, though they are necessarily 
outcasts. They worship Mdta, whom they also call Kali Mfu ; but whether 
they refer to K^H Devi or to Sitak does not appear : most probably to the 
former. They also reverence Gdga Pir. Dehli is said to be the Panjdb head- 
(Quarters of the tribe. But the word Kan jar seems to be used in a very loose 
manner ; it is by no means certain that these Kanjai's are not merely a Bd.waria 
tribe ; and it is just possible that they have received their name from their 
habit of prostituting their daughters, from the Panjabi word Kanjar. The 
words Kanjar and Sangali also seem often to be used as synonymous. A good 
deal of information regarding the Kan jars will be found in No. X of 1866 of 
the Selected Cases of the Pan jab Police. In that j)amj3hlet they are called 
B^warias. I should probably have done better had I grouped Kanjar with 
B^waria, and not with Nat and Peima. 

591. Tito Hesi (Caste No. 167) .—The Hesi appears to share with tlie 
Lohiir the distinction of being the only castes recognised among the Buddhists 
of Spiti, the other classes of that society eating together and mtennarrying 

- freely, but excluding these two from social intercourse. The Hesis of Spiti, 
however, or rather the Bedas as they axe there called, the two names referring 
to the same people, do not appear to have returned themselves as of that caste, 
as all our Hesis are Hindus, whereas all the people of Spiti except two are 
returned as Buddhists. 

[Pr 817] The Hesis are the wandering minstrels of the higher Himalayan valleys. 
‘^^The men play the pipes and kettle-drum, while the women dance and sing 
and play the tambourine. They are (In L4bu] and Spiti) the only class that 
^^owns no land. ‘'TheBeda no land and the dog no load/ k, a proverbial 
^^saying.^^ He is called 18th caste/'" or the odd caste which is not 

required, for no one will eat from, the hands of a Hesi. Yet he has his 
inferiors for he himself will not eat from the hands of a Lohar or of a 
Ndth, the Kdlu equivalent foi' Jogi, He is ordinarily a beggar, but some¬ 
times engages in petty trade; and to call a transaction HesPs bargain 
is to imply that it is mean and paltry. The Hesi or Hensi, as Ihe word is 
, sometimes spelt, is found in KAngra, Mandi, and Suket. To the figure.s of 
Table VIlI A should be added 201 Hesis in Suket who were left out by 
mistake, and are shown under Caste No. 208, Table VIII B. 

592. The Garris (Caste No. 177).—The Garris arc returned in Sialkot 
only. They are said to be a poor caste of strolling aefcors and mountebanks, 
mostly Hindu, who have their head-quarters in Jammu, but are not uafre- 
quently found in the BaijwAt or jAain country imder the Jammu hills. 

593. The Qalandari (Caste No. 121).—The Qalandari is tin? Kalender 
of the AmhiaTh Nights. He is properly a holy Mahomedan ascetic who 
abandons the world and wanders about with shaven head and beard. But the 


^ ^ The KuchbaiKl, who make iilieao brushes, are said to ho a section of tho Kanjars who hato 

given np prostitution,, form a separate gnild, and wiil not marry with tlio other sections of tho 
tribe, 
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word is generally used in the Panj^ib for a inonlvey-man; and I have elass^ed 
him here instead of withI believe that some of them liave^a sort 
of pretence to a religious chaTacter; Imt their o>steiisible oecupaiioii Is that 
of leading abont bears, monkeyB, and other performing animals, aiid^ they are 
said, like the Kaiijars, to make clay pipe-bowls of superior quality. The 
numbers returned are small except in Gtirg^on, where the tigares arc sus¬ 
piciously large^; but it is probable that many of these men have, returned 
themselves simply d,%faqiTS. The detailed tables of sub-diyisions will when 
puldished throw light upon the subject. 

594, The Baddun (Caste No. 150).—A gipsy tribe of Musalmdns 
returned from the centre of the Pan jab, chiefly in the upper valleys of the 
Sutlej and Beds. They, like the Kehals, are followers of Irndm Shall, and 
justify by his teaching their habit of eating the crocodile, tortoise and frog. 

They are considered outcasts by other Mahomedans. They work in straw, 
make pipe-bowls, and their women bleed by cupping. They also are said to 
lead about bears, and occasionally to travel as pedlars. They are said to 
liave three clans, Wahle, Dhara, and Balare, and to claim Arab origin. 

595, The Gandhila (Caste No. 158).—The Gandbilas are a low vagrant 
tribe, who are-said by Elliott to be few degrees more respectable than the 
Bawarias,^^ though I fancy that in the Panjdb their positions arc reversed. 

They wander about bare-headed and bare-footed, beg, work in grass and straw, 
catch quails, clean and shaa'pen knives and swords, cut wood, and generally 
do odd jobs. They are said to eat tortoises and vernain. They also keep 
donkeys, and even engage in trade in small way. It is said that in some 
paits they lead about performing bears; but this I doubt. They have curious 
traditions which are reported to me fi’om distant parts of the Province, 
regarding a kingdom which the tribe once possessed, and whicli fbey seem 
inclined to place beyond the Indus. They say they are under a vow not 
to wear shoes or turbans till their possessions are restored to them. 

THE SCAVENGER CASTES. 

596, The Scavenger Castes. —Abstract No. 99* on the next page shows *P, 29i- 
the distribution of tins class, in which I have included Chiihra, Dh^nak, and 
Khatik. The class is numerically and oeconomieally one of the most im¬ 
portant in the Provijiee, for the Chuhras are only exceeded in number by the 

Jat, Rajput, and Briihman, while they occupy a very prominent position 
among the agricultural labourers of the Panjfib. But socially they are the 
lowest of the low, even lower perhaps than the vagrant Sdnsi and the gipsy 
Nat, a.ud as a rule can hardly be said to stand even at the foot of the social 
ladder, though some sections of tlie clan have mounted the first one or two 
steps. Their hereditary occupation is scavengering, sweeping the houses and 
streets, working up, carrying to the fields, and distributing manure, and in 
cities and in village houses where the women are strictly secluded, removing 
night soil, They alone of all classes keep those impure animals, pigs and fowls ; 
and they and the leather-workers alone eat the flesh of animals that have died 
of diseuvSe or by natural death. Together with (he vagrants and gipsies they 
are the hereditary workers in grass and reeds, from which they make winnow^ 

1 Mr. Clmiimug PttggestH tliafc these raen may bo theof the ^;brme o£ Shah Chokha, a 
^iiit mnch yenei*ato<I by tho Moos) msonmch that the abduction of a married womau fmm the 
fair of the $aiut is hold to allowable, Shd)^ Chokha being said to have {riven the woman to the 
abductor. 
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ing paiis and other articles used in agriculture ; and like them they eat jackals, 
lizards, tortoises, and pigwS. Many of them have abandoned soavongerlng and 
taken to leather-work and even 


to weavino>^ and by doing so have mounted 
one or even two steps in the social grades, as in the latter case they 
the leather-workers* But to secure the 


106- 

107 


passi over 

secure tue full benefit of this change of occu¬ 
pation they must relinquish the habit of eating eaiTion. Their agricultural 
functions will be presently described. It is probable that they are essentially 
of aboriginal origin 5 but there is little doubt that the aborigiual nucleus has 
received additions from other sources, of those who have gradually sunk in the 
scale of occupations or have in any way been degraded to the lowest level. 
The disfribution of the class will be noticed as each of the thi’ee castes is dis¬ 
cussed. In the hills they are replaced by menials who will be described in the 
separate section on the menials of those parts. 

597* The Cfauhra (Caste No, 4),— The Chuhra or Bhangi of HindtistfW 
is the sweeper and scavenger par excellence of the Panj^b, is found throughout 
the Province except in the hills, where he is replaced by other castes presently 
to be described. He is comparatively rare on the frontier, whore he is, I 
believe, chiefly conflaed to the towns j; and most numerous in the Lahore and 
Amritsar divisions and Paridkot where much of the agricultural labom is 
performed by him, as he here fills the position witdi respect to field-work which 
is held in the east of the Province by the Chamdr. For the frontier, however, 
the figures of Abstract No. 72 (page 224*) must be added, which shows the 
Chuhras and Kxitanas who have returned themselves as Jats, Ho is one of 
the village menials proper, who receive a customary share of the produce and 
perform certain duties. In the east of the Province he sweeps the houses and 
village, collects^ the cowdung, pats it into cakes and stacks it, works up the 
manure, helps with the cattle, and takes them from village to village. News 
of a death sent to friends is invariably carried by him, and he is the general 
village messenger (Ijc/ibar, Baldi^ Baldhar, Daitra)- He also nuikes the 
chhdj or winnowing pan, and the mJn or grass thatch used to cover carts and 
the like, In the centre of the Province he adds to these functions actual hard 
work at the plough and in the field. He claims the flesh of such dead animals 
as do not divide the hooJ^ the cloven-footed belonging to the Chamar. But 
his occupations change somewhat with his religion; and here it will be well 
to show exactly what other entries of our schedules I have included xmder the 
head of Chuhra :— 


Divisions, 
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* Tlioy prefer to call themselves Chuhra, looking upon the term Bhangi as opprobrious, 
















* PANJAB CASTES. 

These various naJme^s denote nothing more than a change of religion 
sometimes accompanied by a change of occupation. Table VIII shows that 
the Hindu Chuhra, that Is to say the Chuhra who follows the original religion 
of the caste and has been classed by us as Hindu^ is found in. all the eastern 
half of the Panjab x)lains : but that west of Lahore he liardly exists save in 
the great cities of Kavvalpindij Multan and Peshawar. His religion is’sketched 
in Part VIII of the Chapter on Eeligion. I may add that since writing that 
chapter, I have received traditions from distant parts of the Province which 
leave little doubt that BAla Sh^h, one of the CMhra Gurm^ is another name 
for Bal Mik, a hunter of the Karnal district, who was converted by a 
holy Bishi, and eventually wmte the Rdmdyana. The Rishi wished to 
prescribe penance, but reflected that so vile a man would not be able to say 
RAM RAM, So he set him to say MRA MRA which, if you say it fast [p, 319 ] 
enough, comes to much the same thii^. Their other ijnru is Lai Beg ; and 
they still call their priests Lttlgurus. They generally maiTy by pkera and 
bury their dead face do^vnwards, though they not unseldom follow in these 
respects the custom of the villagers whom they serve. 

598. The Sikh Chuhra--Mazbi and Rangrota. —The second and third 
entries in the table of the last paragraph, vtz.y Mazbi and Rangreta, denote 
Chuhras who have become Sikhs. Of course a Mazbi will oftei\ have been 
retitrned as Chdhra by caste and Sikh by religion ; and the figures of Table 
VIIIA are the ones to be followed, those given above being intended merely to 
show how many men returned to me iinder each of the heads shown I have 
classed as Chdhras. Sikh Chiiras are almost confined to the district and states 
immediately east and south-east of Lahore^ which form the centre of Sikhism. 

Mazbi means nothing more than a member of the scavenger class converted to 
Sihhmii {see furl/ler, pa^e 154). The Mazbis take the pdhul, wear their 
hair long, and abstain from tobacco, and they apparently refuse to touch 
night-soil, though performing’ all the other offices hereditary to the 
Chuhra caste. Their great is Teg Bahadur, whose mutilated body was 

brought back from Debli by Chuhras who were then and there admitted to 
the faith as a reward for their devotion. But though good Sikhs so far as 
religious observance is concerned, the taint of hereditary pollution is upon 
them j and Sikhs of other castes refuse to associate with them even in 
reli^dous ceremonies* They often intermai’iy with the L^l Begi or Hindu 
Chuhra, They make capital soldiers and some of our regiments ai*e wholly 
composed of ,Mazbis. The Rangreta are a class of Mazbi apparently found 
onlj’’ in Ambdla, Lfidhidna and the neighbourhood, who consider themselves 
socially superior to the rest. The origin of their superiority, I am informed, lies 
in the fact that they were once notorious as highway robbers ! But it appears 
that the Rangretas have very generally abandoned scavengering for lea<ther 
work, and this would at once account for their rise in the social scale. In 
the hills Rangreta is often used as synonymous with Rangrez, or Chhimba 
or Lildri to denote the cotton dyer and stamper ; and in Sirsa the Sikhs 
will often call any Chuhra whom they wish to please Rangreta, and a rhyme 
is current 'Rangreta^ Guru k& or the Rangreta is the son of the 

599.-~-Th0 Musalman Chuhra—Musalli, Kutana, &e.— Almost all the 
Chuhras west of Lahore are Musalm^ns, and they are very commonly called 
Musalli or Kutana, the two terms being apparently almost synonymous, but 
Kut^ina being chiefly used in the south-west and Musalli in the north-west. 
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In Siim fche eoavertecl CMhivi called .Dindar or faithful m ^ term of 
respKit, or Klm^ imtirieal allusion to his circumcisioii, or, a.s 

sometime^} interpreted, Khoja, one who has found salvatiou. But it appears 
that in many parts tin? Alusalman Chdhra continues to be called Chuhra so 
long as he eats canion or i^emoves night-soil, and is only promoted to the 
title of Musalli on his relinquishing those habits, the Musalli being considered 
distinctly a higher ela^s than the Chuhra -lt-- ti/t— n* . p 


reiiiove 
as well as 


night-soil 


On the other hand the Musalli of 
On the Peshdwar frontier the 
the sweeper, and is said to be some- 


the frontier towns does 

Musalli is the g*vav<:.’!“dlgger >VCXJI 0*0 R 5 W eU-LU. 10 Dfctxu WU CV/UltJ” 

times called Shdhi Khei, though this latter title would seem to be more 
genemlly used for Chuhrai- who have settled on the upper Indus and taken to 
working in grass and reeds like the Katanas presently to be described. 

Kutana, or as it is more commonly called in the villages Kurtdna^ 
is the name usually given to a class of Alusalmfo sweepers who have settled 
on the bank of the Tower Indus, have given up scavengering and eating 
carrion, and taken to jualcing ropes and \vorking in grasps and reeds ; though 
the word is also applied to any Mahomedan sweeper. Some of the Knidanaa 
even cxiltivate land on their own account. So long as they do no scavenger¬ 
ing the Kurtanas are admitted to religious equality by the other Mahomedans. 
I think it is not impossible that the Kurtanas of the Indus banks are a distinct 
caste from the Bhangi and Chdhra of the Eastern Paiijab. The detailed 
table of clans will doubtless throw light on the point. 

600. Divisions of the Chuhras.~The Chdhra divisions are very 

mimerous, but the larger sections’* 
returned in Our schedules only include 
about half the total number. Some of 
the largest are shown in the margin. 
The greater number of them are evi¬ 
dently named after the dominant tribe 
whom they or their ancestors .served. 
The Sahotra is far the most widely 
distributed, and this and the Bhatti 
. and Khokhar are the principal tribs in 
the Multdn and RdAvalpindi divisions. 

returned from the Lahore and Amritsar 
divirions. Those who returned themselves as Chdhras and MusalUs res¬ 
pectively showed some large tribes, and the above figures include 'l)oth. The 
Kurtdnas returned nO large tribes. 

601. The Dhanak (Cast© No* 43).— The Dhanak is found only in the 
Dehli and Hissir divisions and the eastern portion of the Phiilfa‘5,n States. 
He is essentially a caste of Hindustan and not of the Panjab proper. Sir 
H. ElUott says that they are most numerous in .Behar, and that they are 
fowlers, archers, and watchmen, besides performing other menial service. 
He says that the Aheri tribe of hunters is an offshoot from the Dhanaks, and 
Wilson derives the name from the Sanskrit dhanushka, a bowman. The 
Punjab Dhdnaks, however, are not hunters, and the only difference between 
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The others seem to be most largely 


their avocations and those of the Chuhras would appear to 
Dhdnaks, while they will do general scavengering, will not 1 ; 


be 


that the 
remove night- 


‘ There ii sakl to be a respectable agricultural caste of this name iu Derah Ismdil Kha\i, who 
MQusfc be clistiuguiBhed from the sweeper Kurtdna. 
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aad that a great deal of weaving is done l)y them in the villages. Ijike 
the Chtihras, they are genciully village menials propeiv having cuatonmry 
rights and duties. The Chiihras are said to look dowix upon the Dhfoaks 
but they are apparently on an equality, as neither will eat the leavings of 
the othei-though each will eat the leavings of all other tribes except Sansis; 
not excluding Khatiks. There are practically speaking no Sjkh or ^ 

Musalman Bhdnaks, and their religion would appear to be that or L * J 

the Chhhras, as the only considerable tribe the Dhanaks have returned 
is L^l Guru, another name for Lai Beg the sweeper G uru. But they are 
said to burn their dead. They marry by phera and no Brahman will 
bfRciate. 

602, The Khatik (Caste No. 87) .—This also is a caste of Hindustan, and 

is found in any numbers only in the Janma zonOj Pathila, and Sirsa. But 

it has apparently followed our troojxs into the Panjab, and is found in most 
of the large cantonments or in their neighbourhood. Many of these latter 
have adopted the Musalmrm religion. They appear to be closely allied to the 
Phsis, and indeed are sometimes classed as a tribe of that caste. They form 
a connecting link between the scavengers and the leather-workers^ though 
they occupy a social position distinctly inferior to that of the latter. They 
are great keepers of pigs and poultry, which a Chamdr would not keep. At 
the same time many of them tan and dye leather, and indeed are not seldom 
confused with the Chamrang, ^ The Kliatik, however, tans only sheep aiKl 
goat slrins (so at least I am mformed by some Lahore Khatiks and Gham- 
rangs) using salt and the juice of the Mad^ir [CaJotropis proeera), hxit i\o 
lime; while the Chamrang tans buffalo and ox hides with lime, and does 
not dye leather. It Is probable, however, that Chamrang is more the name 
of an occupation than of a caste. The Khatfk is said sometimes to keep 
sheep and goats and twist their hair into waistbands for sale; and even 
occasionally to act as butcher, but this last seems improbable from his low 
position, unless indeed it be as a pork-butcher. At the^ same lime the infor¬ 
mation that 1 have received k very conllictrag, and it may be that I haye 
put the Kliatik too low, and that he would have better been classed with the 
leather-workers. So far as I can make out, the fact is that the Khatik of 
the east is a pig-keeper and the Khatik of the west a tanner, the latter 
occupying a bigher position than the former (see further under ^ Chamrang, 
section 6U9). Mr. Christie tells me that the Hindu Khatik pig-keeper is 
a PurbI immigrant; while the Miisalnian Khatik tanner of the Panj^b proper 
is nothing more than a Chamar who has adopted IsMm and given up 
'working in cowhide. 

THE LEATHER-WOEKERS AND WEAVERS. 

603. The leather-workers and weavers.— Next above the scavenger 
cln.8ses in social standing come the workers in leather, and above them again 
thoAveavers. Abstract No. 100 on the opposite page* gives the distribution Sp. 298. 
of both gi’oups. I have taken them together; for though there is a -vvidc 
distinction between the typical leather-worker or Cham§.r and ^ the typical 

. weaver or Juldha, yet they are connected by certain sections Of the leather¬ 
working classes who have taken to weaving and thus risen in the social 
scale, just as we found in the case of Some of the scavengering classes. It 
is probable that our figmes for Chamar and Mochi really refer to the same 
caste, while Chamrang and Dabgar arc perhaps merely names of occupations. 
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T'ho group forms au exooediagly large proporlion of the population in the 
eastoim (listifcts and States and under the hills, where the Charnfa* is the 
fiehWahoum* of the villages. But in the centml districts his place in this 
respect is taken, as already remarked, by the Chuhra. In the west, too, the 
leather-worker, like all other occupational castes, is much less numerous than 
in the east. The weaver class, on the other hand, is naturally least numerous 
in the eastern districts where much of the weaving is done by the Icather- 
wCrking castes» 

604. The Chainar (Caste No 6).— -The Chanmr is the tanner and leather- 
worker of North-Western India, and in the western parts of the Panjab he 
is called Mochi whenever he is, as he generally is, a Miisalman, the caste 
being one and the same. The name Chamdr is derived from the Sanskrit 
or ^Vor worker in hides/ But in the oast of the Province he 
is far more than a leather-worker. He is the general coolie and field labourer 
of the villages ; and a Charnar, if asked his caste by an Englishman at any 
rate, will answer Coolie'^ as often as Charnar/^ ^ They do all the begdr, 
or such work as, Cutting grass, carrying wood and bundles, acting as watchmen, 
and the like ; and they plaster the houses with mud when they need it. 
T^hey take the hides of all dead cattle and the flesh of all cloven-footed 
animals, that of such as do not divide the hoof going to Chdhras. They 
make and mend shoes, thongs for the cart, and whips and other leather work; 
and al)Ove all they do an immense deal of hard work in the fields, each family 
supplying each cultivating association with the continuous labour of a certain 
number of hands. All this they do as village menials, receiving fixed 
customary dues in the shape of a share of the piuduce of the fields. In the 
east and southeast of the Pan jab the village Chamdrs also do a great deal of 
weaving, which however is paid for separately. The Chamdrs stand far 
above the Chfihras in social position, and some of their tribes are almost 
accepted as Hindus. Their religion is sketched in section 294. They are 
generally dark in colour, and are almost certainly of aboriginal origin though 
here again their numbers have perhaps been swollen by members of other 
and higher castes who have fallen or been degraded. The people say: Do 
^^not cross the ferry with a black Brdliman or a fair Charnar/' one being as 
unusual as the other. Their women ai*e celebrated for beauty, and loss of 
caste is often attributed to too great partiality for a Chamarni. Shendng 
has a long disquisition on the Chamar (iasto, which appears to bn much more 
extensive and to include much more varied tribes in Hindustdn than in the 
Panjdb. 


606. Miscellaneous* entries classed 
as Chamars. —Under the head Chamdr, 
I have included the schedule entries 


Balitia 

Bunia 



shown in the margin. 

The Dhed appears to be a separate caste in the Central Provinces 
though closely allied with the Chamdr. But in the Pan jab, as also I under¬ 
stand in the Central Provinces, the word is often used for any low fellow/' 
and is especially applied to a Chamdr. 


»Why is a (^Jhamar always addressed with ** Oh Ohamar ko instead of Oh Chamdr,” as 
any other caste wo^dd he P 
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AbstraetNo. 100, showing Caste ol lather-workers and Weavers. 
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15,314 
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Multan 

1,946 
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34 

14,132 
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3,890 
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PAN JAB CASTES, 

The Bunia appeai*gj only in, the Lddhidna district^ and is applied to a Sikh 

_who has given up leather-work and taken to wea.vmg, and accordingly 

stands in a higher rank than the leather-worker. 

The Biiai is apparcutly the village messenger of the Dchli division. 
He is at least as often a Chuhra as a Chainav, and might perhaps better have 
been classed with the former. But there is a Chamar clan of that name who 
work chiefly as grooms. 

The Dosa4 k a iMrbi tribe of Chamars, and has apparently come into the 
Panjab with the troops, being retuirned only in Dehii, Lahore, and Ambala. 

The Hahtia is said by several of my informants to be a Sikh Chamar 
who, like the Bunia, has taken to weaving; but imfortanately part of ray 
Rahtias ai'O Musalmau, In vSirsa the word seems to be applied to the morabers 
> of any low caste, such as Chamdr or Chuhra.^ 

606. The Sikh Chamal or Ramdasia. —It will be seen from Table VIII A 
that in the north and centre of the Eastern Plains a very considerable number 
of Charaars have embraced the Sikh religion. These men are called Ramdasia 
after Guru iifei Das, though what connection they have with him I have 
been unable to discover. Perhaps he was the first Guru to admit Chamdrs to 
the religion. Many, perhaps most of the Rjlrndasia Chamjirs have abandoned 
leather-work for the loom; they do not eat can-ion, and they occupy a much 
higher position than the Hindu Chamars, though they are not admitted to 
religious equality hy the other Sikhs, The Ramdasia are often confused with 
the kaidasi oi Rabdasi Cham-Ira, The former are true Sikhs, and take the 
pdAuL The latter are Hindus, or if Sikhs, only Nanakpanthi Sikhs and do 
not take the pdkul; and arc followers of Bhagat RavDas or Rab Dfe, himself 
a Cham^ir. They are apparently as true Hindus as any Cliamars can be, and 
are wrongly called Sikhs by confusion with the Ramd^sias. (See further, 

paragraph G08.) 

607. The Musalmao Chamar or Mochi (Caste No. 19).--Thoword Mochi 
is properly the name of an occupation, and signifies the worker in tanned 
leather as distinguished from the tanner, The Mochi not only makes leather 
articles, but be alone grains leather and gives it a surface colour or stain, as 
distinguished from a colour dyed throughout. In the east of the Panjjib the 
nani<i is usually applied only to the more skilled workmen of the towns. In 
the west however it is simply used to designate a Mussalman Chamar; and tlio 
Mochi there is what the Chamar is in the east and belongs to the same caste, 
though his change of religion improves, though only slightly, his social 
position. He does not ordinarily weave, though in Hushyarpur the majority 
of the Mochis are said to be weavers, and he is not admitted to religious 
or social commanion by the other Musalm^ins. In the west of the Panjd,b, 
however, the Chamiir or Mochi no longer occupies that important position as an 
agricultural labourer that he does in the east. In the west he is merely a 
tanner and leather-worker, and his numbers are propoj-tionally less than when 
a large part of the field-work is done by him. Moreover, he no longer 
renders menial service; and it may be that his improved social position is 
partly due to this fact. Mr, Christie, indeed, says that so soon as a Chamar, 
whether Hindu or Musalman, abandons menial offices and confines himself to 
working in leather, he rises in the social scale and assumes the more respectable 

^ J:;o I um bold. Mr. Wilsoiij however, says that ho has novor hoard tho word used. 
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Tbibe, 


1. .Tatia 

2. Baid^ai 

3. Ch^nd&T 

4. Olmuban 
6 , Cbftui^r 

6. Golia 

7. Bliatti 

8. MahiYii 

9. Philndwtll 

10. Ml 

11. Batoi 
13. Badban 

13 , Sindbu 

14. Hir 
16. Bains 

16. Gbiim<?ri 

17. Ramdasia 

18 . m<iti 

19. Katb^ria 


CiiLMAE. AND MOCHX 
TEIBES, 


Cbamars. 


Mocbia. 


63,088 

61,616 

82,061 

21,390 

7,893 

1,178 

16,286 

7,840 

6,328 

8,326 

19,096 

13,768 

13,889 

12,860 

6,591 

2,716 

28,634 

848 


•name of Moclii. The Mochi is proverbially unpunctual in rendering service, 
and there ia a Baying; The Mochi^s to-morrow never comes. To the figures 
for Moehis must be added those wbo are shown in Abstract No. 7S (page 
224*) as having returned themselves as Jats. 

608, Divisions of Cbamars and Moehis. -The tribes of the Cham^r caste are innumerable, 

and 8ome of them very large. It does not 
seem worth while to give any tabular state' 
ment, aa to include anything like even half 
the total number a very long list would have 
to he shown. B\it it is worth while compar¬ 
ing the figures for Ohamfe and Mochia for 
a few' of the largest tribes. This is done in 
the margin, Only the first seven tribes are 
found in any numbers among the Chamdrs of 
the Bohli and Hissdr diviaions. Nos. 4 and 7 
are the principal ones of the Amhdla division 
while these two last, together with Noa.^ 8 to 
18, are found in the .Tdlandhar division. 
Among the Moehis the Bhatti and Chaubdn 
tribes are the most numerous. 

It is obvious that many of these tribal 
names are merely taken from the dominant 
race in whoso service the tribe was formed. 
Ramddsia ia of course a religions and not a 
tribal division; and doubtless many of the 
8uh-divisions returned are merely clans, and 
included in the larger tribes. Tliis last point 
will bo shown in the detailed tables. But it 
appears that the Chamar.s of the Eastern 
Panjab may be broadly divided into five great 
sections, the Jatia, the Baidasi, the Chamir, 
the Cb^indar, and the Golia or Eaigar, no one 
of which intermarries with the others. Tlie 
Jatia are found in greatest numhora about the 
neighbourhood of Dehli and Gurgaon. They work in horse and camel hides, which are an abomi¬ 
nation to the Chdndar, probably as having the foot unclovon; and are perhaps named from the word 
,m (bard i), a cam el-grazier. On the other hand, they are said to obtain the services of Gaiir 
Bn^hmans, which would put them above all other Chamdrs, who have to be content with the minis¬ 
trations of the outcast Chamarwa Brahman. The Baidasi or Kahclasi Chamars are named after Rai 
Dds Bhagat, himself a Cham^r, a contemporary of Kablr, and like him a disciple of Ramdnand. 
They arc the prevalent tribe in ICnrndl and the noighhourhood. The Golia is the lowest of all the 
sections; and indeed the word Golia is the name of a section of many of the menial castes in the Eas- 
tern Paiijdh, and in almost all cases carries with it an inferior standing in the caste. The Chamdr 
comes between the Jatia and the Golia, and is the prevalent tribe further west, about Jalandhar 
and Ludhiana. The Chandar is the highest of all, and is said in Dehli to trace its origin from 
Benares, probably from some association with Kabir. It is the principal section in Rimt and 
Siraa. They do not tan, leaving that to the Chamranga and Khatiks, and wdrking only in 
ready prepared leather. There are donbtloss similar tribal distinctions among the Chamars of the 
central districts; hut I haveno iuformationregarding them. 

609. The Chamrang (Caste No. 113).“Chamraiig is probably a purely 
occupational term; Cbararangs being Cliamto by caste. The figiires of Table 
Vlli A however w'onld seem to show' that Chamrang and Khatik have been 
confused in our returns; Chamrang being returned in largest numbers for the 
Amritsar division, for which no Khatiks are shown. The Chamrang does not 
stain or dye leather, but only tans it; rangna, as applied to leather, meaning 
nothing more than to tan. He tans ox and buffalo bides only, and 
does not work in the leather which he tans. (See further Khatik, section 
602.) 

610. The Dahgar (Caste No 169).—The Dabgar is the man who makes 
the raw hide jars in which oil and ate earned and stored. He is said to 
be a separate caste in the North-West Provinces; but the word implies, at 
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least in many parts of the province, nothing more than an oecnpation whiohj 
m Sialkot, is followed chiefly by Khojahs, Chamrangs and Chuhras. 

611. The Koli of the plains (Caste No. 66 ).—The Koli of the hills will 
bo discussed when the hill menials are treated of ; but the figures include a 
cer(aiu number of people who probably belong' to a wholly different caste from 
them. The former are probably of true Kolian origin ; while the latter, that 
is to say ail those returned as Kolis for the Dehli and Hissar divisions, be¬ 
long in all probability to the great Kori or Koli tribe of Chamdrs, the head¬ 
quarters of which is in Oudh, and whoso usual occupation is weaving. These 
men are comnionlj^ classed with Chamfirs in the district in which they are 
fonnil^ but are distinguished from the indigenous Chamars by the fact of 
their weaving only, and doing no leather-work. Indeed they are commonly 
known as Charafu’-Julahas. Mr. Benton says ; The Cham^r-JiiUhas have no 

share in the village skins, and do no .menial service ; but they would be very 
^^glad to be entered among the village Chamars, who have anticipated them 
ami driven thorn to weaving as an occupation/^ I very much doubt whether 
this is generally true. As a riibij the substitution of weaving* for leather-work 
is made voluntarily, and denotes a distinct rise in the social scale. The Kar- 
nal Kolis do not obtain tlie seiwices of Brahmans. (See further Koli, section 
657, and Kori, section 603). 

612. The Julaha and Paoli (Casta No. 9). —The weavers proper, of which 

the Julaha as he is called in the east and the P^oli as he is called in the villages 
of the west is the type, are an exceedingly numerous and import/ant artisan 
class, more especially in the western districts where no weaving* is done by the 
leather-working or scavenger castes. It is very possible that the Jidfiha is of 
aboriginal extraction. Indeed Mr. Wilson, who has had while making the 
settlement of Sirsa district unequalled opportunities of comparing different 
sections of the people, is of opinion that the Julahas and Cliamfirs are probably 
the same by origin, the distinction between them having arisen from diver¬ 
gence of occupation. Be this as it may, there is no doubt that the present 
position of the two is widely dissimilar. The does not work in impure 

leather, lie eats no camon, he touches no carcases, and he is recognised by both 
Hindu and Musalman as a fellow believer and admitted to religious equality. 

In a word, the Cham& is a menial, the Julaha an artisan. The real fact seems 
to bo that the word Jul5-ha, which is a pure Pei'sian word, the equivalent 
Hindi term being Ti^nti, is the name of the highest occupation ordinarily open 
to the outcast section of the community. Thus we find Koli-JuMhas, 
Chainar-J nlahas, Mochi-Julfihas, Eamdfci-JuIShas, and so forth ; and it is 
probable that after a few generations these men drop the prefix which denotes 
their low origin, and become Jnlahas pure and simple. 

The JiiMha proper is scantily represented in the Dehli and Hiss& 
divisions, where his place is taken by Koli or Chum^r-J uldhaand Dhanak; and 
is hardly Imown in the Beraj^t, where probably the Jat does most of the weav¬ 
ing. (See also figures of xAbstract No. 72, page 224^). In the rest of the Pro- 'P. 
vince he constitutes some 3 to 4 per cent, of the total population. He is 
generally Hindu in Kfmgra and Dehli, and often Hindu in Karnal, Ambala, 
and Hoshy.4rpur ; but on the whole some 92 per cent, of the JuMhas are 
MusaJm5.n. The Sikhs are few in number. 

The JiilAha confines himself, I believe, wholly to weaving. He is not 
a true village menial, being paid by the piece and not by customary dues. 
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618. Divisions of Julahas- 

—The Juh 

jTjLATr.A Divisions. 

1. Bliaiti 

60,563 

33,672 

2. Kboklmv 

a. Jaujua 

22,160 

4. Sinlliu 

18,734 

5 KftWi’bauBi ... 

11,222 

f», Aw& 

8,833 

7. Jaryal 

6,984 


He is periiapa the most timibk'SQnie of tlio artisan elasaos. Like the shoe¬ 
maker of Europe, ho follows a wholly sedentary occupation, and in the towns 
at least is one of the most turbulent classes of the community. There is a 
proverbial saying ' How should a weaver be patient Indeed the contiast 
between the Ioav soeialstanding and the obtrusive pretentiousness of the class 
iw often used to point a proverb : “ A weaver by trade, and his name is Fatah 
IChfvn f victorious chief.’) ” " Lord preserve us ! The weaver is going out 

■'* hunting ( ” Himself a weaver, and he has a Saiyad for his servant ! ’ 

" What! Pathfins the bond sexwants of weavers 1 ” and so forth. 

-ThoJulalia anh-divisions avo exceedingly numerous, but the 
names of most of the larger ones are taken from 
dominant land-owning triltes. I note some of the larg¬ 
es*; in the mai’gin. The Bhattis are very widely 
distributed } the Khokhars are chit fly found west of 
Lahore ; the Janjtiaa and Awans in the Eaw'alpmdi 
di'dision, the Sindhus in the AmritBar and Lahoi'e 
divisons, and the Jaryals in K^ngra. TheKabirbaimi 
are returned for Ambala and K^ugra, and apparently 
this word has become a true tribal name and now in¬ 
cludes Mnsalman JuUhas. It is derived from the 
great Bhagat Kabfr of Benares wbo was himself a 
Julaha, and whoso teaching most of the Hindu Jula- 
liRB profess to follow. The eastern Julahas aro said 
to bcr divided in two groat sections, Deswali, orthoseoftheconutry, and Tel, the la^er being 
supposed to be descended from a duUha who married a Tell woinau. Tlie latter are socially uiierioi^ 
to the former. In tho Jamna districts thore are al^o a Gangapuri (? Gangapdn) and a Mult&nj, 
eev.tion, the former beiug found only in the Jamna valley and the latter on the borders ot the 
Mdhva, Tho weaver appears to be called Golah in Pcsli^war and Kashi in Hazara, 

614. The Gadaria (Caste No 73).— The Gadam is the shepherd and 
goatherd of Hinduattn, au<l is almost confined to tho Jamxia zone of the 
Pa.iiiab. But even in that part of the Province ho has almost ceased to be 
distinctively a sbepberd, as the cultivating classes themselves often pasture 
their own Hocks, aud has become rather a blanket weaver, being indeed as 
often called Kambalia as Gadaria. The Gadarias are Hindu almost without 
exception. 

615. The Kanera (Caste No. 170).—A small Muhammadan caste, found 
only on the lower courses of the Satluj, Chan5,b, and Indus. They must be 
distinguished from the Kandera or Penja of Dehli. They are a river tribe, 
and their original occupation was plaiting mats from grass and leaves, making 
striae-, and generally worldng in grass and reeds j but they have now token 
to wcaviug generally^ and oven cultivate land. They are a low caste, sligiitly 
Init only slipiitly J^uperior in standing a.iid habits to the other grass-workers 
and tribes of the river banks. '‘'A Kaneri by caste, and her name is G-hiiMm 

Fdtimah, and she is an associate of the gentlemen of the desert (wild- 
pigB-) 1'' 

WATERMEN, BOATMEN, AND COOKS. 

616. Watermen, boatmen, and cooks.—Abstract No. 101 below’*' gives 
the figures for this great group, in which 1 have included the Jhiuwar, the 
Mdehlu, the Bluatyara, the Bhaidihtinja, and th Mall^h. It is generally be¬ 
lieved that all these men are of the same caste, Kah^r being their usual name 
in the North-West Provinces, Jhniwar in the east of the Panjfib where they 
are for tlie most part Himlu, and Mfchhi in the west of province where they are 
mostly Mnsalman. Being essentially fishermen and watermen, they are most 
numerous in proportion to total popiiiation in the western and central district^ 
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Abstract No. 101, showing Castes of Waternien 


WATER-OAEBIBBS, 
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Mdchhl. 
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KaTuAl ... ••• 

10,223 

81.200 
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70 

6.19 
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1,323 
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1.386 

1,277 
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KoMtivk 
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4,144 

9,8/8 

898 

884 
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865 

6 
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1,029 

24 

116 

.3 

68 
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. 16,834 

S37 
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76 
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64 
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8 
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16 

93 
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303 

87 
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9,517 
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8.260 

1,934 

100 

'"2,364 

82 

2 

6,011 

3,060 

109 

7,976 

Dera Ismail Khan ... 

Doxa Ghazi Klian ... 

Bannu 

362 

438 

339 

3,495 
411 
^ 2,029 

157 

Z 

&,176 

1,101 

1,646 

Peehdwar 

Hazara ... ■* ... 

KohAt 

.3,966 

1,323 

1,080 

104 

49 


... 

1.024 
632 ^ 
69 

Brltifiih Territory 

868,004 

144,121 

3,007 

6,429 

61,614 

Patidla ... 

ISTiVblia ... ••. ... 

Kapurthala 

Jtnd ».. 

PavWknt 

Malex Kotin 

Kftlsia 

36,477 

6,744 

7,789 

4,63.3 

849 

1,658 

2,907 

413. 

28 

2,712 

12 

1.431 

16 

129 

403 

48 

27 

1 

291 

62 

162 

163 

120 

9 

.1,751 

55 

62 

1 

Total East, Plains 

60,004 

4,741 

633 

740 

1,988 

BahAwalpn? 

128 

19,116 

.3,436 

... 

14,066 

NAlian 

BUdspnx ... 

1,808 

1,764 

••• 


16 

47 

Total Hill States 

6,068 

80 

.44 

23 

277 

British Territory 

Native States 

ProvitToe 

868,004 

65,880 

433,884 

144,121 

23,866 

168.007 

8,007 

8,969 

11,978 

6,429 

765 

7,194 

51,614 

18,321 

67,936 
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BOATMEN AND COOKS. 


PjBOPOit'noN f RiR 1,000 

or TOTAL ro.TDI.ATlOK. 


16 

23 

; 92 

108 

42 

Total. 

JhfnvtraT. 

Mdobhi. 

BhatyAra, 

Bhn.r- 

bhunja. 

Malldh. 

32 


1 

1 1 

2 

l 

28 

16 


2 

2 

2 

22 

60 


1 

3 

3 

66 

E 

1 

*49 



9 

18 


1 

3 


21 

4 

n 


... 


15 

44 



1 

1 

47 

20 




i 

27 

ft 



... 

1 

0 

31 

I 



2 


25 

t 

... 

.*• 

2 

28 

14 

... 



4 

18 

K1 



... 

3 

64 

42 




4 

4fl 

36 

... 1 

“ 


2 

87 

23 

27 i 



3 

63 

8 

28 1 


... 

1 

37 

15 ! 

23 



2 

89 

U 



... 

1 

12 

0 

0 1 


... 

4 

18 

h 

22 i 

... 


1 

30 

... 

20 


... 

2 

29 

1 

17 

4 

... 

11 

3.3 


24 

... 

... 

8 

33 


53 




52 


10 

7 


24 

41 

1 

8 


... 

7 

1ft 

1 

1 



3 

5 

1 

9 

- 


6 

16 

1 




2 

3 

3 



... 

1 

4 

0., 

... 

... 


... 

0 

19 

S 

- . 


3 

30 

25 





25 

22 




... 

. 22 

.31 » 


! 

... 

7 

49 

19 



\ 


20 

9 

15 

... 


1 

25 

23 


... 

... 

... 

23 

U 

3 


2 

... ' - 

48 

24 

2 



1 

37 


3,3 

0 


25 

64 

13 ' 



... 

... 

16 

■21 





21 

7 

... 




7 , 

19 

8 



3 

30 ! 

17 

6 

1 


4 

28 ! 

19 

8 

1 


3 

Mj 


Oehli. 

GUTgdoD. 

KaTXt41. 

Hlssar 

Balitate, 

Sltsa. 

Ambala, 

Badhiiina. 

Biiula, 

JalaDdhar. 

HuBliyirpuT. 

Kangi’ft, 

ADiritsar. 

GaTd&Bpur, 

Si^lkot; 

LahoTO. 

Oujmiiwalft. 

Fito'zpur* 

Biwalpi ndi. 

Jahlara, 

Qnjriit. 

ShahpuT. 

Molfcant 

Jhang. 

Moi'tffOTnety, 

MnzaflktgaTh. 

Beta Ismail KliaK, 

Beia Gliazi Khan, 
Bfvnnn, 

pcshr*. war. 

Hazara, , , 

Koh4t* 

British Territory. 

Patldla, 

NAbha. 

Kapurthala. 

Jlnd. 

Faridkot. 

Malet Kotla. 

Kalsia, 

Total East, Plains, 

Bahawalpur, 

NAhan. 

BlhiBpnT. 

TotalHill states. 

British Territory. 
Native States, 
Province, 
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whioli are traversed by the great Panj^b rivers, where too they assist largely in 
agriv^niltiiral labour, besides finding more extensive oceapation as coolc^ among a 
Musalman population with no prejudices against eating food prepared by others. 
On the frontier proper^ like most of the occupational castes, they are few in 
number. In the Eastern Plains and hills these people are returned as Jhin#ars; 
west of Lahore as Maehhis. They are one of the pleasantest and moat willing 
of themenial classes, and the Blusliti is pTOverbially a good servant. BhatyAiu, 
Bharbhiinja., and MalMli are names of occupations merely, but of oconpations 
which are'follow^ecl almost if not quite exclusively by the Jhinwar caste. 

617. The Jhinwar (Caste No, 15), —The .Thinwar, also called Tvabdr in 
the east, and Mabral, where a Hindu, in the centre of the Province, is the 
carrier, ^vateiman, fisherman, and hasbet-inaker of the east of the Panjifiv. 
He (tames palaiKjinns and. all such burdens as are borne by a yoke on the 
shoulders; and he specially is coiujerned with water, .insomuch that the 
cultivation of water-rnits and the netting of water fowd for the most 
in his hands, and he is the weJl-siaker of the Province. He is a tiaie 
menial, receiving customary dues and performing customary service. In this 
capacity he Bupplies all tlie l)askets needed by the culti vator, and brings water 
to ’ the men. in the fields at harvest time, to the houses where the women are 
secluthal, a,nd at weddings and other similar occasions. His occaipations in the 

centre and west of the Province are 
descriluiKl below uiuhu* the head 
Mtichhi. His social standing’ is i.n 
respect liigh ; for all will drink 


Division. 

Saqqah, 

Mdshki. 

Dehli ... ... 

12,870 


irmAr ... ... ... 

7,604 


Amhala . 

1,104 


♦Talandhar 

29 


Tvahoro... . 

11.893 


P4w{ilpindi . 


*321 

Multan . 


121 ) 

T’eshdvvar 


194 

States of East Plains,., 

'5,303 

... 


one 

at his "hands, 
servant, 
class. 


though 


I have included under 
such men as returned 
Bhfshtis, Miishkis 


or 


Division. 

Divisions or the Jhinwab 
OEO ur. 

Jhlnwftv. 

Mdchhi, 

Maldh. 

Kbokar. 


48,865 

2,862 

Mahdr 

27,337 

116 

... 

Bhatti ... 

6,000 

16,961 

3,496 

Manhds ... ... 

3,.U2 

7,619 

329 

Tdnk ... 

8,687 

2 

18 

Suhdl . 

8,928 

14 

... 




But he is still a 
tlie highest of the 


Jhinwar 
themselves ?i8 
Saqq^hs, the 
terms for MusalmSn water-carriers. 
It is just possible that some of these 
men may be of other castes than Jhinwar, but the number of such will be 
exceedingly small. The numbers so included are given in the mai.’gin, except 
for the Amritsar division which made no separate returns, 

618. Divisions of Jhinwar, Machhi, and Mallah. —The sub-divisions ()f 

both Jhinwar and M.dchhi are very 
nuTuerous. I shov/ one o:r two of 
the largest in tlie margin, adding the 
figures for Maimis. These tribes 
do not appear to be found in any 
numbers among the BhatyS,ra and 
Bharbhimja, and we. must Wait for 
the detailed tables of clans before we 
can compare the sub-divisions of 
those castes, and thus throw light 
upon the question of their identit 
or diversity. 


Mahdr 


> Mahra aeems to be a title of respect^ just as a Blu'sbti is often addreased ae Jamaddrf , 
hdr is a synonym for ‘'chief in the south-west of the Ptoviuce. j 
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619, The Machhi and Men (Caste No. 28).—M^eJhla is, as I have 
sai(\, only tiie ■western name for the Musalmfm Jlunvvar. In the Amritsar 
\ (livisioii those returning themselves as Mach hi have been included tinder 
, Jhmwar, In the Lahore and Rawalpindi divisions both names are used; 
and in the western districts both, where used at alb are applied indifferently 
to the same person. But in i^arts of the Central. Panjab, where the eastern 
Hindu meets the western Musalman, the two terms are generally used dis- 
; tinotively. The Machhi occupies in the centre and west the same position 
which the Jbinwar fills in the east, save that he performs in the foimev parts of 
the Province a considerable part of the agricultural labour, while in the east 
: he seldom acfcamlly works in the fields, or at least not as a part of his custom¬ 
ary duties ; though of coui^:e all classes work for pay at harvest time, when 
the i*i.ee is being planted out, and so forth. But besides the occupations 
already described for the Jhinwar/ the M^iehhi is the cook and midwife of 
the Punjab proper. All the Ddyas and Dfiyis, the accoucheur, midwife, and 
wetnurse class, are of the Jhmwar or Mdchlu caste. So too the common oven 
which forms so important a feature in the village life of the Panjdb proper, 
and at which the peasantry have their bread baked in the hot wea ther, is almost 
always in the hands of a Machbi for MusalmAns and a Jhmwar for Hindus. 
In some parts he is also the wood-cutter of the village. In the Deraj^it he is 
sometimes called Mitnjhi or Manjhera, more particularly when following the 
occupation of a fisherman; and the name Men is often given him under the 
same circumstances in the rest of the Central and Western Panjfxb, along the 
banks of our great rivers. Both these wastes, where returned separately, have 
been classed as Mfichhi, as have also the Sammi or fisherman and quail-catcher, 
and the Mahigir, Machhahra, Maehhiy^nia, or fisherman. The details are given 
below. Of the Mens in the Tiahoi’e division, 7,085 are in Lahore and 3,095 in 
Gujrdmvala, while of those of the MuMn division all but 180 are in Mont¬ 
gomery. Thus the Mens seem almost confined to the middle Sat hi j. On the 
lower Indus, in G djarfit and lower Sindh Machbi seems to mean nothing more 
106- than fisherman. The figures of Abstmot No. 72 (page 224*) show that many 
of the Mjlclihis of the Derajat have returned themselves as Jats. 

.ENTHIES CLASSED AS MACHUn 


Ektby. I 

DehU. 

Hissar. 

Jalandhar. 

Lahore. 

Pindi. 

Multau. 

Derajat. 

Men ... 

1 

.,. 

756 

10,743 

70 

5,195 

... 

Mancbera ... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

*•* 

48 

Mahfglr, Macbbali-va, 

70 

85 

... 

... 

... 

89 

... 

Sammi ... ... 

... 

... 

... 

168 

1 

1 

... 


620, The Bhatyara and Bharbhunja (Caste Nos. 92 and 108).—The 

Bhaty&a is the baker and seller of ready-cooked food, who is to be found in 
all the caravanserais of our towns and encamping grounds. He is, I believe 


I The oavriago of burdenn slung from a or yoke seems to be almost xvnknowu in tbo west 
of the Punjab; 

x2 
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almost wittout exception, a Jhmw by caste; and in many districts tboscvim 
have returned themselves as Bhatyskas have been classed eitte as Jhinivar pi 

as Mdchhi, so that our figures do not completely rep-esent the entues m tht [P. Si d 

schedules. They are said to be divided in the North-West Provinces at any 

rate into tvo classes, fehershfihi and SaKmshahi, the wmen of the forniCTiyeM- 
ing petticoats and of the latter drawers. They date the division from the time 
of Saltin Sher Shdh and his son Salim Shah. Now tnat the milway has 
diminished their trade, the Bhatyfiras are said to have taken to lettmg out 
■yekhm and ponies for hire; and in the Deraj^t they are said to he the flpjJej- 
keepers of the district and to do petty carnage. This would connect them 
with the lain rather than with the oven. In any case the name appears to 
be purely an occupational one, derived from bhatU, an oven or kin ; but like 

so Lny occupational gviilds, the Bhatyaras appear m some parts ^ to nOT . 

only among those following the same avocation.^ The same may be said of 
iki Bharbhlnja, who is as his name implies a ^ain-imrcher. He too is almost 

always a Jhinwar, but a small section o± the Bharbhunjas are Kayaths. He 
does not appear to occur as a separate class in the west ol the Proyiiice, 
where probably the grain parching is done at the public oven of the .1 hinwai 

or Mdchhi. The Bharhhunja is also occasionally called Bhojwa, and on the 

Indus Chat&ri. . ,, t x 

621. TheMaHah andMohana(CasteNo.42).~-The Mallah 18 the boat¬ 
man of the Panjdb,' and is naturally found in largest numbers in those 
districts which irndude the greatest length of navigable ^ver It 
from Abstract No. 72 (page 224*) that on tlie Indus he ha* often rctuinod *^ 106 - 
himself as Jat. He is, I believe, almost invariably a Jknwar by caste, and 107 . 
very genemlly a Musalman by religion ; though Mr. Wilson believes that m 
Siim most of the MalMhs on the Satlu] ai-e by caste Jhalml v. He gene- 

rally combines with his special work 



Classed as Mallah. 

PmsioK. 

Mobana. 

T4ru. 

Dren. 

Husbyarpur 

Kangra. 

Hill States 

Jablam ... 

Multan .. 

Jhang ... 
Mnzaffargarb 

Derail Ismail Khan 
Dorab Gbazi Khan 
Batinn ... 
Babawalpur 

'979 

4,760 

677 

6,641 

3,176 

1,101 

1,375 

9,180 

'145 

6 

69 

2,151 

711 


of boat management some other of 
the ordinary occupations of his cjiste, 
such as fishing or growing Avater- 
nuts ; but he is not a village meniaL 
Under the head Mallah have been 
included those returning themselves 
as Mob&ia; lYiru.; or Dreiij the 
figures for which entries are given 
on the margin. In Lahore and 
Pesh^,wa.r no separate returns were 
made for Moh&ia. The .Mohdna is 
said to be the fisherman of Sindh j 
but in the Panjfft he Is at^ least as 
much a boatman as a fisherman. 
The word in Sanskrit means an 
The Dren and Taru are found in the hills 
mountain torrents on 
and the latter Hindu. 


across the rapid 
Musalman 


estuary or confluence of waters, 
only^ where they carry travellers - 

inflated hides. The former arc said to be --...--- ^ 

The word dren appears origh ally to mean the buffalo bide upon^ w.mch the 
transit is made. In the Hill States 55 men returned as Da.rydi have^ also 
been included. Broadly speaking, it may perhaps be said that the 1 hmwar 

1 It is noticeable that all tboso returned as Bliatydra are Mugidm.4n ; probably because most 
Jlindtis, in the oast oi the Panjdb at least, will not oat bread made and cooked by a Jbfuwav. 
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and MncliM follow tlielr avocations on laud and tlie MallaK and Molaana 
oa water^ all belonging to the &!ame caste. 

d22. The Dhlttwar of the Jamma.— Along the left bank of Jainna below 
Dehli are settled a certain small number of people who call themselves DhiV 
wars. Thoy work as fishermen and boatmen and some ot them as Bhai> 
bhiinjasi; and have returned themselves in the present Census^ partly as 
JhinwarSj but mostly as MalUhs. They appear to have moved up the river 
from the uoighbourhood of Agra^ and to keep themselves distinct from the 
indlgenons JhinwarS. They are/much addicted to thieving, and it has been 
proposed to treat them as a criminal tribe. Violent crime is however rare 
among them. They cultivate and even own a certain area of land.^ They 
generally travel about in the disguise of musicians, singing, begging, pilfering, 
and committing burglary and theft on a large scale when opportunity offers. 
They apparently extend all along the banks of the river in Aligarh, 
Bvdandslialir, aiid other districts of the Noith-West Provinces. Men of this 
cliw seem to trnvel all over the Pan jab,as they have been convicted^ even m 
the frontier districts. All Hindus drink at their hands,“-a sulGcient proof 
that they are true Jhinwars by caste. 

WOEKEKS IN wool), lEON, STONE, AND CLAY. 

623. — The workers in wood, iron, stone, and clay.—This group, of which 
the figures me given in Abstract No. 102 on the opposite page,* completes, 
with the scavenger, leather-worker, and water-carrier classes, the castes from 
which village menials proper are drawn. It is divided into foirr sections, the 
workers in iron, in wood, in stone, andjin clay. The workers in iron and wood 
are in many parts of India identical, the two occupations being followed by 
the same individuals. In most parts of the Panj^l> they are sufficiently well 
di.stinguished so far as occupation goes, but there seems reason to believe that 
they really belong to one and the same easte, and that they very frequently 
intermarry. True workers in stone may he said hardly to e^xist in a Piovinoe 
where stone is so scai'ce ; but I include among them the Eaj who is both a 
mason and a bricklayer and is said generally to be a Tarkhan by caste, and 
they are connected with the cai'penters by the Thavi of the hills, who is both 
carpenter and stone-mason. The potters and brickmaiers are a sufficiently 
distinct class, who are numerous in the Panjiib owing to the almost universal 
use of the Persian wheel with its numerous little earthen pots to raise water 
for purposes of iiTigation. 

624. The Lohar (Caste No. 22) The Loh^r^ of the Panjdb is, as his 

name implies, a blacksmith pure and simple. He is one of the trae village 
ineiuals, receiving customary dues in the shape of a share of the product, in 
return for whicli he makes and mends all the iron implements of agriculture, 
the materials being found by the husbandman. Ho is most mimerous ia pro* 
portion to total population in the hills and the districts that lie immediately 
below them, where like all other artisan castes lie is largely employed in field 
labour. Hois, even if the figures of Abstract No. 7*2. (page be included, 

present in singularly small numbers in the Multan and Herajat divisions and in 
Bahdwalxmr; but why so I am unable to explain. Probably men of other castes 
engage in blacksmitlPs work in those parts, or perhaps the carpenter and the 
blacksmith are the same. His social position is . low, even for a menial ; and he 
is classed as an impxu’e caste in eo far that Jats and others of similar standing 
will have no social communion with him, though not as an outcast like the 
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Abstrfict Mo. 102, showing the Blacksmith, [p. 327 ] 



WOttKEBS IN WOOD, IBON. 


PlGUBES 



23 

157 

163 

11 

132 

149 

93 ( 

171 

12 ' 

J 

i 

56 

W5 

0 

X! 

0 

« 

' 'J, 

jt 

u 

w 

t >0 

p 

'CS 

B 

c9 

M 

i 

JQ 

H 

'i 

a 

M _ 

Detill 

GpiTgaon ... 

Kamal 

5,034 

4 

.M 

9,623 

^ 107 


389 

131 

13,724 

5,603 

0,190 

1 

12 

... 

10,656 

13,787 

’*208 


64 

583 

114 

65 

14,201 
14.71 :V 

Hisaar 

6,082 

81 


12,637 

16 


BIO 

2 

19,603 

7,447 

7 


10,821 

71 

... 

294 

159 

12,031 

Shsa 

1,662 

'1 

... 

7,232 



1 . 126 


16,114 

Ambala 

XindliUoa 

Simla 

16,560 

167 


26,265 

80 

... 

917 

449 

16,598 

8,620 

715 

47 

2 

18,809 

1,042 

12 


129 

3 

... 

9,226 

173 

Jalandhar 

HwBhyArpiiT 

K6ngra 

13,800 

16,033 

16,666 

17 

12 

34 

1,412 

26,232 
28,033 
16,286 , 

6 

16 

265 


533 

1,146 

527 

... 

12,904 

10,661? 

7,897 


18,778 

1 


84,084 

61 


717 

... 

29,175 

Gufd^spttT ... 

16,601 

... 

... 

29,621 

11 


676 

... 

17,029 

6l41kot 

18,684 

... 

... 

41,781 



817 


29,713 


18,767 

144 


31,009 

239 


876 


81,524 

Gnjr&D^vAlfl 

12,364 

12 


26,872 

68 


324 

... 

20,931 

Firozpur ... 

7,097 

34 

... 

21,424 

39 


134 


16,264 

BAwalpiiidi ••• 

12,236 

165 


22,460 

290 


«. 


14,6*18 

Jiihlam ••• ••• 

0,970 

23 


14,824 

42 


1 

... 

10,031. 

Gnfr^t *v. 

13.034 

66 


21,828 

33 

... 

260 

... 

10,401 

BhabpTir 

5,074 

49 


‘ 10,370 

131 




11,769 

JJaltan ••• 

2,768 



11,916 

441 

... 


... 

13,716 

JhatiE 

8,082 


... 

8,418 

173 


"‘49 

... 

16,381 

Montgomery 

MnraffaTgaTh 

8,673 

1.477 



9,499 

8,024 

168 

165 

... 

4 

... 

17,805 

6,629 

Perah lainail Khan ... 

1,288 



. 8.93'^ 

9 




2,074 

Dorah Ghazl Khan ... 

220 

... 

... ■ 

782 

11 

... 

' * 3 

... 

1<'6 

Bannu 

4,754 

... ; 

... 

6,574 

101 


... 

... 

4,303 

PefihAwftr ... 

6,521 

144 


12,604 

49 

... 

8i 

... 

7,583 

HnzAra 

5,899 

48 

,,, 

8,271 

178 

... 



3,087 

KohAt 

2,374 

81 


8,616 

12 

... 

* 16 

... 

1,186 

Britisli Territory 

264,720 

1,140 

1,414 

508,008 

2,930 

... 

9,080 

910 

421,688 

Patiala 

17,788 

163 

i 

41,464 

132 

9 

1,202 

94 

27,464 

N^ibha 

2.858 

12 


9,208 

1 


67 

... 

6,002 

KapTirthala 

4,106 

2 


7,716 

6 

... 

471 


4,797 

Jind 

3,634 

64 


6.368 

32 


138 


6,383 

Faridkot 

1,180 



3,944 



8 


1,636 

Maler Kotla ... 

1,326 

... 


1,929 



109 

... 

1,164 

Kalsla 

1,177 

10 1 


1,683 

... 


177 


1,014 

Total East. Plains 

32.827 

258 


72,468 

172 

9 

2.162 

94 

47,771 

Bfthfiwalpur 

2,833 

21 

... 

0,996 

66 

... 



10,883 

Mandl 

1,833 



?70 

... 

610 

... 


1,608 

Chamha ... 

1,687 


'm 

1,570 



... 

... 

1.640 

N/Uian 

1,707 

"35 

... 

1,336 



1 

... 

278 

Bilaspar ... 

1,014 

0 .. 

238 

... 

’l78 



844 

Bashahr 

016 

'”10 

.*k 

1,166 
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His impmity, like that of the bai’ber, washerman, aiul dyer, 
springs solely fi'oin the nature of his employment; perhaps teoanse it is a dirty 
one, hut more probably because black is a colour of Ovil omen, though on the 
other band ii'on has powerful virtue as a charm against the evil eye. It is not 
impossible that the necessity under which he labours of using bellows made of 
cowhide may have something to do with his impm-ity.' He appears to follow 
very genemily the religion of the neighbourhood and some 34 per cent, of the 
Loh&a are Hindu, about 8 per ceut. Sikh, and 68 per cent. Musalmdn. Most [P. 826] 
of the men shown as Lohms in our tables have returned themselves as such, 
though some few were recorded as .Ahngar, the Persia.n for blacksmith, and as 
Ndlband or farrier. In the north of Sirsa, and probably in the Central States 
of the Eastem Plains, the Lohdr or blacksmith and the Khati or carpenter are 
undistinguishable, the same men doing both kinds of work; and in many, per¬ 
haps in most parts of the Panjfib the two intermarry. In Hushy&pur they 
are said to form a single caste called Lohar-Tarkhdn, and the son of a black- 
Bmifih will often take to carpentry and vice vend; but it appears that the 
castes were originally separate, for the joint caste is still divided into twm sec¬ 
tions who will not intermany or even eat or smoke together, the Dhamfvn, from 
dhamna “ to blow,^' and the Khatti from Mat “wood.'” In Gujrdnwala the 
same tw'o sections exist; and they are the t wo great Tarkh^in tribes also (see sec¬ 
tion 627),^ In Kamdl a sort of connection seems to be admitted, but the castes 
are now distinct. In Sirsa the Loh6rs may be divided into three main sections j 
the first, men of undoubted and recent Jat and even Efijpdt origin who have 
generally by reason of poverty, taken to work as blacksmiths ,• secondly the 
Suthdr Lohdr or members of the Snth6r tribe of carpenters who have similarly 
changed t heir original occupation •, and thirdly, the Gfidiya Lohar, a class of 
wandering blacksmiths not tmeommon throughout the east and south-east of 
the .Province, who come up from Rajphtiina and the North-West Provinoes 
and travel about with their families and implements in carts from village to 
village, doing the finer sorts of iron work which are beyond the capacity of the 
village artisan. The tradition rans that the Suthar LohSrs, who are now 
Musalman, were orign ally Hindu Tarkhans of the Suthar tribe (see sec¬ 
tion 627) j and that Akbar took 12,000 of them from Jodhpur to Dehli, for¬ 
cibly circumcised them, and obliged tliem to work in iron instead of wood. 

The story is admitted by a section of the Lolutrs themselves, and probably has 
some substratum of truth. These men came to Sirsa from the direction of 
Sindh, where they say they formerly held land, and are commonly known as 
MulMui Lohfc. The Jat and Suthar Lohfirs stand hlglie.st in rank, and the 
Gddiya lowest. Similai’ distinctions doubless exist in other parts of the 
Panjtib, but unfortunately I have no information regai'ding them. Our tables 
show very few Lohfir tribes of any size, the only one at all numerous being the 
Dhamfin found in Karnfil and its neighbourhood, where it is also a carpenter 
tribe. 

The Lobfir of the hills is described in section 651 (see also Tarkhan, sec¬ 
tion 627). 

625. The Siqligar (Caste No. 157). 
pure occupation, and denotes an armourer or 
shown chiefly for the largo towns and cantonments ; but 
bably returned themselves as Lohfirs. 


-The word Siqligar is the name of a 
buriii.sher of metal. They are 
many of them pro- 


J Colebrooke says that the Karniakdra or blacksmith 

polluted tribes. 


is classed ia the Purina as one ot the 
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626. Tlie Dhogri (Caste No. 163).—TheBe are the iron and smelters 

of the hills^ an ontcast and imp are people, whose name is perhaps derived fro.m 
dho 7 ihni bellows and it is possible that their name is rather JDhonkri than 
Dhogri. Their status is nmeh the same as that of the Chanidr or Ddinna, 
They are returned only in KiingTa and Chamba. 

627. The Tarkhan (Caste No. 111).—The Tarkhin, better known as Barhdi 
in the North-West Provinces, Barhi in the Janxua districts, and Khdti in the rest 
of the Eastern Plains, is the carpenter of the Province. Like the Loh& he is a 
true village menial, mending all agricultnral implements and household 
fixrmture, and inaking them all except the cart, the Persian wheel, and the 
sugar-press, without payment beyond his customary dues. I have already 
pointed out that he is in all probability of the same caste with the Lohai’; but 
his social position is distinctly superior. Till quite lately J ats and the like would 
smoke with him though latterly they have begun to discontinue the custonn 
The Kh^iti of the Central Provinces is both a carpenter and blacksmith, and is 
considered superior in status to the Lohax who is the latter only. The Tarkhdn is 
very generally distributed over the Province, though, like most occupational 
castes, he is less numerous on the lower frontier than elsewhere. The figures of 

’»‘P. 106- Abstract No. 72 (page 224*) must however, be included. In the hills too hia 
jdaee is largely taken by the Thavi v.] and perhaj^s also by the Lohar. 
I have included under Tarkhan all who returned themselves as either Bfirhi or 
Khati;and also some 600 Kharadis or turners, who were pretty equally 
distributed over the Province. I am told that in the Jamna districts the 
Bfirhi considers himself superior to his western brother the Ivhati, and will 
not i.ntermaiTy with him; and that the married women of latter do not wear 
nose-rings while tliose of the former do. The Tarkhan of tlm hills is alluded to 
in the vSection on Hill Menials. The .Raj or bricklayer is said to be very gen¬ 
erally a Tarkhan. 

The tribes of Tarkhan are 
numerous, but as a rule small. 
I show some of the largest in the 
margin, arranged in the order as 
they occur from east to west. 
No. 1 is chiefly found in the Dclili 
Karnal, the Ambala and J^ilandhar 
Pirozpm*; No. 4 in Jalandhar and 
in Ludhiana, Amritsar, and Lahore ; 



TbIBES or TAB.tlUNS. 


1. Jliaiigva 

... 9,618 

7. Neta ... 

2.76'l 

2, Ilbaind,n 

... 71.619 

8. Janjua ... 

12,676 

3. lihatti 

... 19,071 

0. Thdni ... 

2,822 

4. Sid wan 

1,932 

10. Khoklun*.,. 

27,634 

5. OMe 

... 3,209 

11. Bliatfci ... 

18,837 

t>. Matharu 

... 6,971 1 

12. Uegi Khol 

2,212 


and Hissar divisions; Nos. 2 and 3 in 
divisions, Patiala, Niibha, Earidkot, and 
Siillkot; No. 5 in Amritsar 


No. 6 


No. 7 ill .Hushyfcpur; No. 8 in the Rawalpindi division ; No. 9 in Gurdaspin 
and Siflkot j Nos. 10 and 11 in the Lahore, Rfi,walpindi, and Multan divisions; 
No. 12 in Haiilira. The carpenters of Sirsa are divided in two great sections, 
the Dhaman and the Kliati proper, and the two will not intermarry. These am 
also two great tribes of the Lohto (^. The Dham^ns again include a tribe 
of Hindu TarkhfuiB called Suthfo, Avho are almost entirely agricultural, seldom 
working in wood, and who look down upon the artisan sections of their caste. 
They say that they came from Jodhpur, and that their tribe still holds villages 
and revenue-free grants in Bikaner. These men say that the Musalmtin. 
Multani Lohai’S described in section 624 originally belonged to their tribe ; 
the Suthar Tarkhans, though Hindus, are in fact more closely allied with the 
Mult^lni Lohars than with the Khatis, and many of their clan sub-di visions 
are identical with those of the former ; and some of the Lohars who have 
immigrated from Sindh admit the CGiumimity of caste. Suthar is in Sindh 
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the common term, for anj carpenter. Itis purions that the .Bfuliis of .Karnfil 
aro also clividofl into two great sections, Dese and Mult&u. ^ Hie 
Tarkhans on the Patiala border of Sirsa claim _ B^igri origin, work In iron as 
well as in wood, and intermarry with the Lohiirs. (See sitpra ander Lohars.) 

628. The Kamangar (Caste No. 132)— The Karaangar, or as he is commonly [P. 329] 
called in the PanjSl) Kamagar, is as Ins name implies a bow-maker ; arid with 
him I have joined the Tirgar or arrow-maker, and the Pharera w'hich appears 
to be merely a hill name for the RangsSz. These men are fotind chiefly in the 
large towns and cantonments, and, except in Kringra, appear to be always 
Musalmrin. Now that bows and arrows are no longer used save for purposes 
of presentation, the Kamfcgar has taken to wood decorating. Any colonr^ or 
lacquer that can be put on in a lathe is generally applied by the Khai4di j 
but flat or unoven surfaces are decorated either by the Iv.am^ngar or by 
Eangsazj and of two the Ktmg.ngar does the finer sorts of ^yon^;. Ot 
course rough work, such as painting doors and window-franies, is done by 
the ordinary Jlistvi who works in wood, and who is generalb/ if not always 
a Tarkhan. I am not sure whether the Kamangar can be called a distinet 
caste ; but in his profession he stands far above the Tarkhdn, and also above 
the Rangs^z. 

629- Tho Thavi (Caste No. 149).— The Tlmvi is the carpeiitor and stone¬ 
mason of the hilts, just as the Kaj of the plains, who is a bricklayer by 
occupation, is said to be generally a Tarkhan by caste. His principa.1 occu¬ 
pation is buildmg the village houses, which are in those parts made of 
stone ; and he also does what wood work is required for them, lie thug 
forms the connecting link between the workers in wood or Tarkhans 
on the one hand, and the bricklayers and masons or R^js on the otheiv 
Most unfortunately my offices have included the Th^vis under the head 
Tarkhan, so that they are only shown separately for the Hill States ; and 
indeed ma»ny of the Hill States themselves have evidently followed sanic 
course, so that our iigiires are very incomplete In Gitrddspur 
in Sxalkot 1,063 Thavis are thus included under Tarkhdn. The Tlnm is 
always a Hindu, and ranks in social standing far above the T)%i or outcast 
menial, but somewhat below the Kanet or inferior cultivating caste of the 
hills. Sardar Gurdial Singh gives the following information taken down 
from a Th^ivi of Ilushyarpur An old man said he and his people 
^'were of a BYrihman family, but had taken to stone-cutting and so had 
become Th^vis, since the Brahmans would iio longer in term ariy with them. 

That the Tlifivis include men who are Brahmans, Efijputs, Kanets, and the 
‘ like by birth, all of whom intermarried freely and thus formed a real Thfivi 
'' caste, quite distinct from those who merely followed the occupation of Thdvi 
but retained their original caste/^ The Thavi of the hills will not eat or 
intermarry with the Barhai or Kharadi of the neighbourhood. Further details 
regarding his social position will be found in section 650, the section treating 
of hill menials. 

630. The Baj (Caste No. 93).— Rdj is the title given by the guilds 
of bricklayers and masons of the towns to their headmen, and is consequent¬ 
ly often used to denote all who follow those occupations. Mim^v is the 
coiTesponding Persian word, and I have included all who so n tuVned tliem- 
selves under the lieud of Rrij. The word is probably the name of an 
occupation rather than of a. true caste, the real caste of these men being 
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said to be almost always Tarkhan. The Raj is retiir/Ycd only for the 
eastern and central dist.ricts, and seems to be generally Mnsalman save 
in Dehii, Gurg^on and Kangra. Under Raj I have included Batahra, 
of whom 66 are returned froTh the Jalandhar and 20 from the Amritsar 
division* But I am not sure that this is right; for in Chamba at any rate the 
Batahra seems to be a true caste, working generally as , stone-masons, occasion¬ 
ally as carpeuters, and not unfrequently cultivating land. In Kiilu, however, 
the Batahra is said to be a Koli by caste who has taken to slate quarrying. 

631. The Khumra (Caste No, 171).—The Khumra is a caste of 
Hindustan, and is found only in the e^istern parts of the Punjab. His 
trade is dealing in and chipping the stones of the hand-mills used in each 
family to grind flour ; work which is, I believe, generally done ):>y Tarkhans in 
tlie PaujAb proper. Every year these men may be seen travelling up the 
Grand Trunk Road, driving buffaloes which drag beliind them millstones 
loosely cemented together for convenience of carriage. The millstones are 
brought from the neighbourhood of Agra, and the men deal in a small way in 
buffaloes. They are almost all Musalmun. 

632. The Kumhar (Caste No, 13).— The Kumhar, or, as he is more often 
called in the Panj/ib, Gumi^r, is the j)otter and brick-burner of the country. 
He is most numerous in Hissar and Sii’sa where he is often a husbandman, aiul 
in the sub-montane and central districts. On the lower Indus he has returned 
himself in some numbers as^ Jat—(see Abstract No. 72, page 224*). He is a 
true village menial, receiving customary dues, in exchange for which he 
supplies all earthen vessels needed for household use, and the em'thenware pots 
used on the Persian wheel wherever that form of well gear is in vogue. He 
also, alone^ of all Panjab castes, keeps donkeys; and it is his business to carry 
grain within the village area, and to bring to the village grain bought else¬ 
where by^ his clients for seed or food. But he will not carry grain out of the 
village without payment. He is the petty carrier of the villages and towns, 
in whichdatter he is employed to cany dust, manure, fuel, bricks, and the like. 
His religion appears to follow that of the neighbourhood in which he lives. 
His social standing is very low, far below that of the Lohar and not very 
inuch above that of the Chamfir; for his hei'cditary a.ssociation with that 
impure beast the donkey, the^ animal sacred to Sitala the small-{fox goddess, 
pollutes hiin ; as also his readiness to cany manure and swetM)ings. He is 
also the brick-burner of the Panjfib, as ho alone understands the working of 
kilns j and it is in the haiming of pots and bricks that he com.e.s into contact 
with manure, which constitutes his fuel. I believe that he makes bricks also 
when they are moulded; biit the ordinary village brick of sun-dried earth is 
generally made by the coolie or Chain^.r. The Kumhdr is called Pazilwagar or 
kiln-burner, and Kiizagar (vulg. Kujgar) or potter, tlie latter term being 
generally used for those only who make the finer sorts of jx)ttery. On the 
frontier lie appears to be known as Gilgo. 

The divisions of Kumhars are very numerous, and as a nile not very 
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Kumhab 

Mvisiojrs. 


.1. Gola 

... 20,059 

4. Dhodi 

3,786 

2. Mah^r 

... 12,649 

5. Khokliav . 

.. 16,089 

3. Dol 

.... 6,777 




I show a few of the largest 
in the margin. The first two are 
found in the Dehli and Hissar, the 
third in the Amritsar and Lahore, 
last two in the Lahore, 
Edwalpindi, and Mviltdn divisions. In Peshdwar more than two-thirds of the 
kumhars have returned themselves as Hindki. 
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The Mahar and Grola do not intermarry. The KumhS-rs of Sfrsa are 
divided into two great sections^ Jodhpuria who came from Jodhpuiv use 
furnaces or hhatU$^ and are generally mere potters ; and the Bikdneri or Dese 
who came from Bikanojr and use '^ajdwm or kilns, but are chiefly agricultural^ 
looking down upon the potter^s oceiij)ation as degrading. The Kumlife of 
those parts are hardly to be distinguished from the Bagri .fats. The two J 

sections of the caste appear to be closely connected. 

WORKERS IN OTHER METALS AND MINERALS. 

633* Workers in other metals and minerals*— Having discussed the 
blacksmiths, stone-masons, and potters, I next turn to the group for 
which figures will be found in Abstract No. 103 on the opposite page*. It is *1*. SIS- 
divisible into four classes, the vSunar, the Nyaria, and the DMi who 
work in the precious metals, the Thathera who works in brass, bell-metal 
and the like, the Agari, Niuigar, and Shoragar who make salt and saltpetre, 
and the Churigar or glass-blower and bracelet-maker. The workers in precious 
metals are fotind all over the Province, though they are less numerous 
among the rastic and comparatively poor population of the Western 
Plains, and most numerous in those districts which include the great cities, 
and in the rich central districts. The salt-workers are naturally almost 
confined to the eastern and south-eastern portions of the Province and to 
the great grazing plains of the division, where the saline water of 

the wells, the plains covered with soda salts, and the plentiful growth of 
the baiilla plant afford them the means of carrying on their occupation. 

The salt of the Salt-range is quarried ready for use, indeed in a state of 
quite singular purity ; and the work of quarrying and carrying is per¬ 
formed by ordinary labourers and does not appertain to any special caste 
or calling. 

634* The Sunar (Caste No. 30).— The Sunar, or Zargar as he is often 
called in the towns, is tlie gold and silver smith and jeweller of the 
Province. He is also to a very large extent a money-lender, taking jewels 
in pawn and making advances upon them. The practice, almost universal 
among the villagers, of hoarding their savings in the form of silver bracelets 
and the like makes the caste, for it would appear to be a true caste, an 
important and extensive one; it is generally distributed throughout the 
Province, and is represented in most considerable villages. The Sunfir is 
very generally a Hindu throughout the Eastern Plains and the Salt-range 
Tract, though in the Multan division and on the frontier he is often a 
Musalm^n. In the central division there are a few Sikh Sunfirs. The Sunar 
prides bimself upon being one of the twice-born, and many of them wear the 
faneo or sacred thread ; but his social standing is far inferior to that of the 
mercantile and of most of the agricultural castes, though superior to that of 
many, or perhaps of all other artisans. In Dehli it is said that they are 
divided into the Dase who do and the Desw^le who do not practise hkre< 0 a\ 
and that the Deswala Sun?lr ranks immediately below the Banya. This is pro¬ 
bably true if a religious standard be applied \ but I fancy that a Jat looks 
down upon the Sun^r as much below him. 

635^ The Nyaria (Caste No. 131) ,—The Nyaria or refiner (from nydra 
separate is^ he who melts the leavings and sweepings of the Sunar and 
extracts the precious metal from them. In the west of the Pimj^ib ho seems 
to be known as Shodar or Sodar ; and as one of the Sxin^r claj^; is called 
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Sodari, it may bo the Nynria is generally or always a Samir by caste, 
The books are Bilent on the subject; and I have no other mformation. 
The Nydria however is, unlike the Sunfo, generally a Musalrndn ; though curi¬ 
ously enough he is shown as Hindu only in Peshawar. 

636. The DaoU (Caste No. 134)*—Under this head I. have included 87 
men who have returned themselves as Sansoi, a^s this appears to be the usual 
name in the higher ranges for the DMi of the low hills. The D5,olis are 
men who wash gold from the beds of mountain streams, and natxirally 
found only in the hills, those returned from Patiala being inhabitants of the 
hill territory which belongs to that State. They also work the water-mills 
which are so common on the mountain torrents, Most of them are Hindu, 
a few Sikh, and none Musalmdn. These men are outcasts of about the same 
status as the Ddmna ; indeed they are said by many to belong to the Ddmna 
caste, and it appears that they also make matting and the like. 

637. The Thathera (Caste No. 115).— The Thathera is the man who 
sells, as the Kasera is the man who makes vessels of copper, brass, and other 
mixed metals. He is generally a Hindu. The word seems to be merely the 
name of an occupation, and it is probable that most of the Thatheras have 
returned themselves as belonging to some mercantile caste. ^ Those shown in 
the tables are for the most paif. Hindus. The Thathera is also Imown as 
Thathyfa. He is said to weai' the sacred thread. 

638. The Agari (Caste No. 109), —The Agari is the salt-maker of Eaj- 

piUfoa and tlie east and south-east of the Panj^b, and takes bis name from 
the dffar or shallow pan in which he evaporates the saline water of the wells 
or lakes at whicli be works. The city of Agra derives its name from the same 
wnrd, The Agaris would appear to be a true caste, and are said in Gurgdon to 
claim descent from the Eajpdts of Chitor. There is a proverb : The Ak, 

the Jawfca, the Again, and the cartman; when the lightning flashes these four 

give up the ghost,because, I suppose, the rain which is likely to follow 
would dissolve their salt. The Agaris are all Hindus, and are found in the 
Sult^npuT tract on the common borders of the Dehli, Gurg^on, and Eohtak 
districts, where the well water is exceedingly brackish, and where they manu¬ 
facture salt by evaporation. Their social position is fairly good, being above 
that of Lohfirs, but of course below that of Jats. 

W 639. The Nungar and Shoragar (Caste Nos. 76 and 154),— Nungar, or 
as it is often called Nunia ox Lunia or Nunari, is derived from salt,^^ 

and denotes an occupation rather than a true caste. This is true also of the 
Shoragar or saltpetre-maker, who is sometimes called Rehear from reh or 
saline efflorescence. But the two terms are commonly applied to the same 
class of men,^ who indeed, now that the making of salt is prohibited in most 
parts of the Panjdb, manufacture either saltpetre from the debris of old 
village sites, or crude soda {sq/fi) from the barilla plant which is found in the 
arid grazing grounds of the Western Plains. Many of them have settled 
down to agricultural piu’suits, and this is especially true in the Miiltdn and 
Derajat divisions. They also appear to carry goods from place to place on 
donkeys, which would seem to indicate a very low social status, though 
these men. are said to consider themselves superior to the Nungars who still 
work at their hereditary calling, and to refuse to intermaiTy with them. They 
arc generally Hindus in the east and MusaJm^ns in the west of the Province. 

'Miiia is to aigtiify a maker of saltpetre in Ondli and its neighbourhood. 
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640. The Churigar (Caste Ko. 139 ).-Tiie CWmgar, w m he r 

called in the west Bangei-a or Wangrfgar, is the _makCT of bracelets, 
o-enerally of glass or lac. He is also sometimes called Kachera or gkss- 
worker.^ In the cast of the Province the Mamdr sells these bracelets, but in 

the west be is a general pedlar; and I understand that tlnn-e the Bangora sells 

as wdl L makes bracelets. It is also said that the temi Chfmgar is extended 
to men who make bracelets of bell-metal, or of almost any mateiial e.tce^ 

silver or gold. The word appears to be merely the name of an occupation, and 
it is p^Jhfble that many of these bracelet-makem have retaned their true 
caste. It may he too that in the east of the Province the distinction between 

Chdiigar and Manifo has not always been observed. 

WASHERMEN, DYEES, AND TAILORS. 

641. Washermen, Dyers, and Tallors^-The next J ‘bs- 

cuss is that of the washermen, dyers, calico printers, and tailms. In t C ■ J 

I have included the Dhobi, the Chhimba, the Rangrez, the Lilari, and the 
rtvirhoa and the figures for these castes will bo tound m Abstract A o. 104, 

S ow « But the ?^^oup is a curiously confused one: and I regret to say that •?. 
the confusion our tables. The terms, at any rate in the 

west of the Pan jab, denote occupations ratber than true castes ; and the line 
of distinction between the various occupations is not only vague,_ hut varies 
greatly from one part of the Province to another, the Lilari doing m some 
S what the Chhimba does in others, and the Chaihoa combining the 

occuuations of the whole group in the MuMn and Dem;j^h divisions ; while 

E Dairi is often a Chhimba and the Chhimba a Darzi. Thus it ^possi¬ 
ble to say that these terms denote'separate castes, though the caste to which 
Se S belongs, of which the ^Dhobi in the east ^nd /he “ 
the west may be taken as types, is a very distinct one.^ 
where the occupations are separate they are in the bands of sep i _ ^ 

p-uilds with separate rales and organisation, and it is piobable^tliat inte 
Sle” to IT ,u.y rate .J. lije oee«p.l.oad eaet®, th.ee of 

this group are less numerous on the frontier than elsewheie. 

642 The Dhobi and Chhimba (Caste Nos. 32 and 38).—-The Dhobi is [?• 338] 
uerbaps the most clearly defined and the one most neaily approaching a 
ti'iio caste of all the castes of the group, He is found _ under that name 
tbroutrhout the Panjdb, but in the Derajdt and MuMn divisions he is undis- 
tingufsbable from tL Charhoa, and I regret to say that here the divisional 
officers have included those who returned themselves as Dhobis under the 
V f.n.t r>f ChflTboa Some of the Chavhoas seem also to have returned them • 

1. ^ AbSt No. 74. page 4Mt). Jh, Dhobi i. the w^he.™ tP.loa- 

of the country. But with the work of washing he generally combines, 
eLciallyte thl centre and west of the Provirice, the craft of calico-pnntmg j 
and in tL Lahore and ES.walpmdi divisions the Chhimba has been eLs ed as 
Dhobi, while in the Jdlandhar division most of the Dhobis havebem classed 
as Cbhimbas. In fact the two sets of figure.s must be taken together. ^ The 
Dhobi is also a tnie village menial in the sense that he receives a fixed share 
of the prodiiee in return for washing the clothes of the 
performs that office. But he occupies this position only among the higher 
SL of the land-owners, as among the Jats and castes of similar standing 
the women generally wash the clothes of the family. The Dhohiis theie- 
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lore to bo foiiBcl in largest number in the towns. His social position is very 
low, for his occtipation is considered imimre; and he alone of the tribes which 
are noi; outcast will imitate the Knmh^r in keeping and using a donkey. He 
stands below the Nfd, but perhaps above the Kumhar. He often takes to 
Avorking as a Dam or tailor. He is most often a Musalmfm. His title is 
Bareta or KJiaHfakj the latter being the title of the heads of bis guild. 

The Chhimba, Chhairnpa, Chhipi or Chhimpi is properly a calico-printers 
and stamps coloured patterns on the cotton fabrics of the country ; and he i® 
said occasionally to stamp similar patterns on paper. But, as before remarked^ 
he can hardly be distinguished from the Dhobi. Besides printing in colour^ 
he (lyes in madder, but as a rule in no other colour. He is purely an artisan, 
never being a village menial except as a washerman. He is sometimes called 
Chhitpegar, and I have classed 45 men so returned as Chhfmbas. I have also 
thus classed 23 men returned as Chhaporas. Wilson, at page 111 of his 
Glossary^ gives these two words as synonymous with Chhimpi ^ but I am 

informed that in some places, though 
not in all, Chhiipegar is used to dis- 
tinguish those who ornament calico 
with patterns in tinsel and foil only. 
The Chhlmba often combinevS wash¬ 
ing with dyeing and stamping, and 
he veiy commonly works as a Darzi 
or tailor, insomuch that Chhimba is 
not unfrequently translated by 
tailor.-^^ 

But few large divisions are retu.i’rt- 
ed for these castes. I give in the mar¬ 
gin the fignres for a few of the largest, 
shoAving the Dhobi, Chbimba, and 
Charhoa side by side. The divisions 
are roughly ari’anged in the order in 
which they are found from east to 
west. 

643. The Lilari and Rangrez (Caste Nos. 67 and 110).-~.These two 

class{3s have lieen hopelessly mixed up in the divisional offices, and the 
two sets of figures must bo taken together. They are both dyers, and 
both artisans and not menials, being chiefly found in the towns. But the dis¬ 
tinction is said to be that the Lilan dyes, as his name implies, in indigo only ; 
while the Rangrez dyes inwall country colours except indigo and madder, which 
last appertains to the Chhimba. It is noticejiblo that, with the exception of a 
few retunied as Hindus by the Native States, both of these castes are exclu¬ 
sively Musalmdns. The Hindu indeed would not dye in blue, which is to him 
an abomination ; and madder-rod is his special colour, which perhaps accounts 
for the Chhimbas, most of whom are Hindus, dyeing in that colour only. In 
Peshawar the Dhobi and Itangrez are said to be identical. The Lildri is often 
called Nilim or Nirali; while I have included under this heading 251 men re- 
tnrnecl as Pungar from Multdn, where I am informed that the term is locally 
used for Lilfc’i, 

Chathoa ^(Custe |No. 54).~The Charhoa is the Dhobi and 
Lhhunba of the Multfi^n and Derajdt divisions j and, as far as I can find out, 
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not unseldom carries on the handictafts of the Lil&i and Ilangre2{ also. In 
his capacity of washerman ho lOte the Dhobi and ■under the same circum¬ 
stances, a recognised village menial, receiving ctistomaiy dues in exchange for 
which he washes the clothes of the villagers. In BsMwalpur he has been 
returned as Dhobi. 

645. The Darzi (Caste No. 61). —Darzi, or its Hindi equivalent Suji, is 
pnrely an occupational term, and though there is a Darzi guild in eveiy town 
there is no Darzi caste in the p)roper acceptation of the word. The greater 
number of Darzis belong perhaps to the Dhobi and Chhimba castes, more 
especially to the latter ; but men of all castes follow the trade, which is that of 
a tailor or senipster. The Darzis are generally retunied as Hindu in the east 
and Musalm^n in the west. 

MISCELLANEOUS AB-TISANS. 

646. Miscellaneous artisans.—A. group of miscellaneous artisans com¬ 
pletes the artisan and menial class. It includes the Penja or cotton scutcher, 
the Teli or oil-presscr, the Qtassab or butcher, and the KaMl or spirit-distiller. 

The figures are given in Abstract No. 10.5 on the next page.* The first three gge- 
form a fairly coherent group, inasmuch as they very often belong to one caste. 27 
The last is quite distinct. The distribution of each caste will be noticed under 
its separate head. 

847. The Penja, Teli, and Qassab (Castes Nos. 83, 23 and 38).~The 
Penja, as often called Ihimba or Dhunia/and in the cities Naddaf, ivS the 
cotton scutcher who, striking a bow with a heavy wooden plectrum, uses the 
vibrations of the bow-string to separate the fibres of the cotton, to arrange 
them side by side, and to paii them from dirt and other impurities. The Teli 
is the oil-presser; and the Qassdb the butcher who slaughters arfter the 
Mahomedan fashion, dresses the carcase, and sells the meat. But while fhe 
Teli appears to be a tnie caste, the Qassftb and Penja are only names of occu¬ 
pations which are almost invariably followed by Telis. In MuMn and the [P* 834] 
Derajdt the Teli is commonly called Chaki or Chabini, and a qxiaint story con¬ 
cerning him is related by Mr. O-’Brien at page 9.3 of his MM&ni Glossary^ The 
Teli, including the Penja and Qass^b, is very uniformly distributed over the 
Province save in the hills proper, where oil and cotton are imported and the 
Hindu population need no butchers. He is naturally most numerous in groat 
cities, while on the frontier he is, like most occupational castes, less common. ' 

In the Derajdt, however, many of the QassS,hs would appear to have been re¬ 
tunied as Jats (see Abstract No. 72, page 224t). f Ih 106- 

The numbers returned for Gurgfion under the head Qass^ib seem extra- 
ordinarily large ; but I can detect no error in the tables.^ The Teli is almost 
exclusively a MusalmS^n ; and the Hindu Penja of the eastern districts is said 
to be known by the name of Kandera, a word, however, which appears to be 
applied to Musalmdn Penjas also in Kiijputrma. 

The Teli is of low social standing, perhaps about the same as that of the [P. 335] 
JuMha with whom he is often Jissociated, and he is hardly less turbulent and 

1 Is it possible thftfc a largo portion of the Gurg^on JuUhas have rctuptiod themselves aS 
Telia ? The .Tul^vhas are not nearly a« nnincrona in Gurg^on as one would expect. Mr, Wilson 
Bnggeata that the very immetotip cattle-dealers or Beopdris who are found aboitt Pitozpur Jhirha 
in the south of the district, and who are perhaps Moos by co^'^te, may very probably have returned 
themselves as Qassdhs, He points out that so much of the weaving in Ourgaon is done by 
Cbamars that Juldhas would naturally not bo very numerous, 




troublesome than the latter. Mr. Fanshawo notes that in Rohtak the buteher 
class is the very worst in the district, and is noted for its callousness in 
taking human life, and general tui’bnlenco in all. matters ; and there is a 
proverb, He who has not seen a tiger has still seen a cat, and he who has 
not seen a Thug has still seen a Q.assab/'' In Kamal the Qass^lhs are said 
often to practise market-gardening. 

648. The Kalal (Caste No- 56).-.The Kalal, or Kalwar as he is called in 
, the west of the Panjitb, is the distiller and seller of spirituous liquors. The 

word, however, seems to mean a potter in PeshAwar. He is commonly known 
as Nob in Ntibha and Patiala, and when a Mahomedan often calls himself 
Kakkezai and when a Sikh Ahlhwfilia, the origin of which names will pre¬ 
sently be explained. I have said that the Kal& is a distiller; and that is his 
hereditary occupation. But since the manufactoe of and traffic in spirits 
have been subjected to Government regulation a large portion of the caste, 
and more especially of its Sikh and Musalman sections, have abandoned their 
proper calling and taken to other pursuits, very often to commerce, and especi¬ 
ally to traffic in boots and shoes, bread, vegetables, and other commodities^ in 
which men of good caste object to deal. They are notorious for enterprise, 
obstinacy. Death may budge; but a KaMl won^t.*"^ They 
ore, owing to circumstances presently to be mentioned, most numerous in the 
Sikh portions of the Panj£), and especially in Kapurthala. In the western 
districts they seem to be almost unknown. Bather more than half of them 
are still Hindu, about a quarter Sikh, and the other quarter Musalman. The 
original social position of the caste is exceedingly low, though in the Punjab, 
it has been raised by special circumstances. 

The reigning family of Kapurthala is descended from Sada Singh Kalal 
who founded the village of Ahlu near Lahore. The family gradually rose in 
the social scale, and Badar Singh, the great-grandson of Sada Singh, married 
the daughter of a petty Sardar of the district. Prom this union sprang Jassa 
Singh, who became the most powerful and influential Chief that the Sikhs 
ever possessed till the rise of Banjit Singh. He adopted the title of A,hlu- 
walia from his ancestral village Ahlu, the title is still borne by the Kapurthala 
royal family, and a Sikh KaBd will commonly give his caste as AhWwalia. 
The caste was thus raised in importance, many of its members abandoned their 
hereditary occixpation, and its Musalman section also grew ashamed of the 
social stigma conveyed by the confession of Kalal origin. It accordingly 
fabricated a story of PathS^n origin, and, adding to the first letter of the caste 
name the Pathdn tribal termination, called itself Kakkezai. The name was at 
first only used by the more wealthy members of the caste ; hut its use is 
spreading, and the cultivating owners of a village in G ujrdt entered them¬ 
selves as KaUl in tlio first and as Kakkezai in the second settlement. The well- 
known Shekhs of Hoshyaiqmr are Kalals who, while claiming Path^n origin, 
call themselves Shekhs and forbid widow-marciage. Some o£ the Musalmdn 
Kalals claim B^ijput or Khatri origin, and it is probable that many of the 
caste have returned themselves as Shekhs. The commercial Kalals are said not 
to intermany with those who still practise distillation. 

MENIALS OP THE HILLS. 

649. The Menials of the Hills.—The figures for such of the mcniad castes 
♦P.328- as are peculiar to the hills are given in Abstract No. 10(3 on page 337.To 

these must of course bo added those members of the menial castes already 
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m PANJAB CASTES. 

described as are to be found in the hill tracts, such as the Chamar, Tarkhdn, 

LohAr, and the like. I have divided the class into two groups. The first in- 
Cihides those castes which arci found among the lower hills and in the tract at 
their foot. Even here it will be found that ocoupatlons tend to merge one into 
another in the most confusing manner, and that, even more than in the plains 
proper, it is difficult to distinguish between one outcast class and another. 

The second group is more strictly confined to the actual mountains ; and here 
all seems to be confusion. 

The Chamfh, the Jhinwar, and the artisans appear to be tolerably 
distinct, and have already been described with the groups under which 
thev fall. But even this is not the ease everyvyhere j while throughout 
the"^hills we find a mixed class known as Koli, Bagi, or Chanal, who not only 
perform the usual - services demanded of outcasts, but also follow the occupa* 
tions of very many of the artisan and higher menial castes. It is impossible 
to say how many of the people who have returned themselves as Barhai or some 

other caste which is suiliciently distinct in the plains, are really Koli by caste 
and have adopted the occupation merely of the caste under whose name they 
are shown. And even the inferior castes which bear the same name in the 
hills as in the plains, often adopt veiy different habits and occupy very differ¬ 
ent positions in the two tracts, as will be seen from the extracts I shall pre¬ 
sently fnve from the reports of Messrs. Barnes and Anderson. One difference 
is probably almost universal, and that is that in the hills almost menial 
castes occupy themselves very largely in field-labour; and it will bo seen that 
in some parts the KoHs are generally knownas Ilalis or Sepis, words in com- 
raon use in the plains for two classes of agricultural laboui'ers. At the same 
time it would appeal-that the services performed and dues received by village 
menials axe loss commonly regulated by cus-tom in the hills than in the plains. 

The social position of the menial classes in the hills is thus described by 
Mr. Barnes in bis Kangra Eeport:— 

•' Tho^a clasaes who »rj too proud or too afflaent to plough and ytt hold tends, generally enter- 
** tnin Kdmai, or labourers from these outcast; races, whoso condition is almost analogous to that ot 
slavery He gets bread to eat, and a few clothes a year, and is bound to a life of thanidess e.y.*- 
Portion These castes are always tot impressed for begar, or forced labour, and, in addition to 
« carryliQg loads, have to provide grass for tho camp. In the hills the depression of tbeso castes 
is more marked than I have observed elsewhere their manner is subdued and deprecatory; 
they are careful to announce their caste; and an accidental touch of their persons carries doHle- 
ment; obliging tho toucher to bathe before he can regain his purity. l£ any person of this casta , 

« has a letter to deliver, ho will throw or deposit his charge on tho ground, but not transmit it direct 
<aTom hand to hand. He is not allowed to approach near, and in Court when summoned, he will 
stand outside, not venturing uuless bid to inti-ude within the presence. If encouraged to ad- 
vance be does so with hesitation; while all the neighbours fall hack to avoid the Contamination 
of his touch, Under the rule of tho Kajas they were subjected tO' endless restrictions. The 
women were not allowed to wear ilounces deeper than four iiiclios to their fires.:, nor to fp 33^1 
use the finer metal of gold for ornaments. Their houses were never to exceed a certain 
*‘size nor to be raised above one door; the men were interdicted from wearing long hair; 
and'in their marriages the bride was forced to go on foot, insead of riding in a Jampdn or chair, 
as allowed to every other class. Certain musical instruments, such as the Diiful or drum, and the 
Mkdi-a or trumpet, wore positively prohibited. Many of these r 0 .striction.s are still maintamed, 
although, of course, there has been no sanction given or implied by the officers of CIov- 
ernment,*^ 

650. As .forfthe confusion I have irientionecl, it is so clearly brought out 
in a report by Sir. Anderson, and that report gives sucU a valuable and in¬ 
teresting picture of the curious condition of the lower stratum of society in 
Kulu and the higher hills, that I need not apologize for quoting it at some 
length. I should explain that the paragraphs I am about to quote were not 
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meant by Mr. Anderson a.s a complete report upon any_ section of 

bufc were merely hasty notes written m reply to euqaines made by me concern 

ing certain specified castes 

•' I hare .aid that a Kanet wUl amoke vTith a N4th and with a Nai, Ziirrolrs 

•* fereDGO cftD be drawn froxQ tbo fact that the Mkka la common. I helmo that not jroai 
aZpSeawS hava «mokad from one pipe. It is .till not a le 

.• mAm&bV ordinanr cironnastances, a Kanet wiU simke w.th « gome flaoe! 

miffht nrobably. if taxed with doing so, deny it. He would not eat v;ith tncm. P 

M fn Mon&li Kothi, Kanets smoko with Dagis, hut this is not oommon m ^ 

;< eludroness has arisen only within tholaat few years, as easte distinctions became gradually m«6 

‘ ^^u^Thenas to the identity of Dagi and Ohanal. In Kidn proper thew we no Chan^, that 
« i« there are none who on being asked to what ca.ste they belong _w^ answer that they arc 
“ Chanals • but they will dencribo themselves as Bagi Chanals or Koli Clianals, . . 

" same families as these Bagi Chanals or Koli Chanals wiE as often merely describe A 

■■Iwi rKSis In Kiilu Bagi. Koli. and Ghana! mean very nearly the same 

*'Koli is wore common in Seoraj and Chanal is scarcely “***1 ’ “ (. o* Aj g;^u 

» I believ^ mimeronsin Mandi. and in the Kangra valley A Bagi who had '’f"""*.'!” Pi nob or 
.< X told me he would call himself a Bagi to Knto. a Chanal in Iv an^ra '‘"f 
« n+iiArwisA fhe^G local castes would not admit him or oat with bmu Agivin ttiici again Mie 

a Koli If a Ksmet 

« of this low caste he will call him a KoH, if angry with him a Bagi. A Cnauai ot ivianui o y 
will not into-marry w.itli a Kulu Dagi. 

‘‘The popular explanation of the word Dagi is that it is ^tived from ddg 
« awav the carcases ol dead cattle and also oat the flesh. If a man says ho is a ICob, then a Kanet 
“ tnrM round on him and asks him whether lie does not drag oaveasaes j and on his J*® ^ 

“ tbeKanet alleges he isa Bagi, and the wonld-be Koli consents. There S 

“ that abstain from touching the dead. There are move m Seoraj, hut they adm ^i 

** either Dagis or Kobe, and that whether they obtain from touching carcasses ^ ’ touch 

^ndintoiSiiy oneqWtom^ Itisamoi TMs 

" the dead to say ho will not intermarry with the farady of a man jbo « not so a on 
•• is a social distinction, and probably also indicates more or less the wc.alth of tho maivittimi wno 
“ will not touch the dead. l ^ 

Prom the natural evolution of caste diatinctions in thn direction, 1 
“ all the lower castes in Kulu ate tho flesh of cattle, bat Hindu i-loaa got ^aetius how- 

bettor otf rofiuinod and apphied to themselves the name of Kolh Pop^ tmd ^ | 

‘^evertogointheoppoaibidireotbw, for accorciing to it the the 

« griidnally fell to their prc^ient low position. Ihe real Koli. “ Jf Thoro tL caste S also 

SaohcUZoli, Is found in Kotlehr, JmmbagrMn. &c., Mck The kSis S 

very low, but tradition ascribes to it a much h.gher position than it now hol^. I jm^vous 
Kangiu wEl not have intercoiwe with the Ko is of K»l« 0 “ ^T^al ^ 

“ their Inferiority and ascribe it to their being dotiled by touching flesh. But it le the same 
<< Brahm,an9 of th* plains and of the hills ; they will not intermarry. .ax 

1 am not aware what position the Kolis of Kangra hold to the of Kan^a, ^ 

believe they are considered inferior to them, and that tiiey will not ea ‘ ^ ^ 

•‘The Cha/ala of Kangra will not, I understand, toned, fead ^tlo, and 
<• equal terms ivith those that do. Tliexo are some Chanals in Outer -neoraj who aie oonsiuereu 

‘inferior to the Kolis there. ir v m 

« A Chamar in Seoraj will call himself a Bagi. and men «»llmg them^ ho ina^ slmel 
“ would oat and drink witl. him. They said he was a Chamar 
or woi^ked in leather. Moat Dagis in Kulu proper will not eau with Chamar^,, but in s m pa 
they will. It depends on what has been the custom of the families. 

The Kolia of Kinnand keep them.Kelves separate from the Dagis in that 
from those that touch dead catlde. Tho reason is that they are >“0™ KoUs of Mr- 

.< of the Brahmins who form a largo part of the Popnl»t‘o^ 0^. ^f^ance^tn iMCr Seorai 

•• maud WiU however intermarry with a family ot Kolis that lives ^ a mombora are calle^d 

<• This latter family has for some generations taken to turning m wood, and its momoors are re len 
.< KWadi^ asTcU as Kolis. They do not touch carcasses, probably becanse they 
of their own and are richer; but they call thenisolTOS Kolis or Bagis Yto and also the 

.* with the Kolis round them. This iUustrates the unsettled state of these low caste , antt ale 

I* gradiiai advance of Hindu ideas. . av 

" In Kulu there is not much difference between the Koli, the Dagi, and the Chanal, hut ey 
Are not admitted to be the same as tho Kolis and Chanals of Kangra. 
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''In Kulvi are merely Kolis, that is Dagis, who take out slates. They have taken 

to this trade, bnt are really Kolis. They are found only in Plach, and hence are ,caUea Koha, 
which name is more common there than_ that of Dagl So Barhais are I^ohs or H'® 

« ftxe BMhis and Barhais are the same m Kulu, hut not in Kangra 1 roper. A I ^ 

plains would shudder to associate with the Bachai of. Kulu, who does not soinple to eat 
« oi dead animals. Kharadis are Kolis of Seoraj that turn wood, an^d mix with Ivoiis and Bagis on 
** equal terms They are considered rather more respectable tuati the common Kolis or Bagis, as 
toy will not touch the dead. In Kuln Barliai or BAdhi and KharadI are names applied to chffer- 
ent trades, not to different castes, The position of Lohars and Ohamare is described m paragraph 
113 of the Settlement Keport (quoted below). Bararas are Kolis that work m the or lull 

bamboo, Tliey were once probably all of one caste, and have merely got the names of tho pro- 
'*■ fessions thev follow; but .Lohars and Chamars can scarcely bo called Bagig. , , . , _ ,, 

But Tlmvifl cannot be classed with Kolis and Dagie. They occupy a 
“ They are iust below the Kanets, who will smoko- with them, but not eat wiuh them. They work 
« both in wood and in stone, as the style of building in Kulu r^uires that they should 
** only their trade that connects them with Barhais or Kharadis, with whom they will not oat 

nor mtormarry/" ^ .c 4 . 1 . 

651. Mr. Lyall thus describes the constitution and functions ot the 
menial class in Kulu. 

The Daglg are the impure or Kamin caste. They are also commonly called Kolis, a name 
« however, which out of Kn!u is applied to auy Kulu maod In Seoraj ®“”®5 

Betus Those among them who have taken to any particular trade are called by the trade name, 

( 7 ., basket-maker j larhdi, carpenter; dlioan, h'on^ltoi; 

and these names stick to families long after they have abandoned the trade, as 
«with cei-ta-m families now named Smith and Carpenter m England .'f 

“ Lohars, though they hare been classed separately, are probably orfy Uagis who took to ttose 
" trades j bat at the present day other Pagis will not oat with the Im^ars, and in some ^ “‘®y 
wUl n(4 eat or intermarry with tlie Chamars. Most Dagn mil eat the flash of bears, “ 

" monkeys. All except the Lohars oat the flesh of cattle who have died a natural death. 

“ They stand ii/a subordinate position to the Kauets, thougli they do not hold 
" Certain families of Dagis, Chamars, and Lohars are said to bo the Koridars, t.e., the eourty 
« ‘pooplo’ of oeitain Kanot families. When a Kanct dies his heirs call the Kondar 
" flieir Mdi or headmen j they bring in fuel for the funeral pile and funeral feast, wood toi 
'' torches nlav the pipes and drams in the funeral procession, and do other sciwices, in return tor 
which th^y get food and tho kiria or funeral perquisites. Hie dead bodies of ^“nd^.ai 

perquisite of tho Dagis, but they share them with the Chamars ; the latter take the 
o divide the flesh. The DagLs carry palanquins when used at niarnago.s, f bo Loharo and Uhamars 
» also do work in iron and leather for the Kanets, and are paid by cortem grain allowances, l no 
"dressoftheDagisdoesnotditfermatefiaUy from that of tho Kanets, except in hoing generally 
« coarser in material and scantier in shape. Their mode of life is also much the same. ^ 

In Spifci the Lohax would appear to be the only artisan or menial caste, [P. 338] 
society consisting of tho cultivating class, the Lohar, and the Hesi or gipsy 
minstrel. 

652. The Barwala and Batwal (Caste Nos. 49 and 78).—Barwdla and 
Batwal are two words used almost indifferently to express the same thing, the 
former being more commonly used in the lower hills and the latter in the 
monntain ranges of Kangra. In Chamba both names are cuirent as 
synonyms. Bat I have separated the figures, because the Batwal of Kangra 

is a true caste while Barwala is little more than the name of an occupation. 

Both words corresi>ond very closely with the Lahbar or Baldhar of the plains, 
and denote the village watchman or messenger. In the higher hills this office 
is almost confined to tho Batwtils, while in the lower hills it is performed by. 
men of various low castes who are all included under the generic teim of 
Barwfila. These men are also the coolies of the hills, and in fact occupy 
much the same position there as is held by the Chamfirs in the plains, save 
that they do not tan or work in leather. In Kangra they are also known as 
Kirawak or Kiraak, a word which jwoperly means a man whose duty it is to 
assemble coolies and others for biffdr or forced labour, and they art! also called 


* But see section 667. The word is Kola, not KoU. 
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Satw^ or bcai'ers of btiTdenS.^-’ Like most hill menials they often cnltivate 
land, and are employed as plough men and field labourers by the R^-jpiits and 
allied races of the hills who are too proud to cultivate with their own hands. 
They are true village menials, and attend upon village guests, fill pipes, bear 
torches, and carry the bridegroom^s palaiupiin at weddingvS and the like, and 
receive fixed fees for doing so. In the towns they appear to be common 
servants. They are of the lowest or almost the lowest standing as a casl/e, 
apparently hardly if at all above the Dtimna or sweeper of the hills; but the 
Batwiil has perhaps a slightly higher standing than (.he Barwala. Indeed the 
name of BarwMa is said to be a corruption of 3 /thafwMa or outsider/^ 
because, like all outcasts, they liv(? in the outskirts of the village. They are 
returned in considerable numbers for almost all our sub-montane districts 
and for Kfogi’a, but in the Hill States they would appear to have been 
inoludecl under some other of the menial castes. The teim Barwdla seems 
to be cuirent also in Jalandhar, Amritsar, Lahore and Slalkot, as consi¬ 
derable numbers are returned for these districts. In the higher ranges and 
where they are known as Batwal, they are almost all Hindus; but when 
they descend to the lower hills or plains and take the name of Barwala 
they are almost entirely Mtisalmfin, except in Sialkot where a considerable 
number of them are still Hindus. In fact their difference of religion 
seems to correspond very largely with the difference in the name; and 
indeed a portion of the Hindu Barwalas of Siiilkot consists of 1,455 persons of 
that distiict who returned themselves as RatiJl, and whom I classed as Bai’wfi»la 
and not as Batwiil because they were sub-montane and not montane in their 
habitat. The Ratals would seem to be almost if not quite identical with the 
Barwrdas or Batwdls, and are very largely employed as agricultural labourers 
on the footing of a true village menial. Brahmans are said to officiate at 
the weddings of the Batwdl; but if so I suspect it must be an outcast class 
of Brahmans. The Barwalas claim RAjptit origin, a claim probably suggested 
if any suggestion be needed, by their clans being called after Riijpfit tribes, 
such as manhSs and Janjfia. 

653. The Meg, (Caste No, 57).— The Meg or as he is called in Rawal¬ 
pindi Meng, is the Cham^ir of the tract immediately below the Jammu hills. 
But he appears to be of a slightly bettor standing than the Chamjir; and this 
superiority is doubtless owing to the fact that the Meg is a weaver as well 
as a worker in leather, for we have aln‘ady seen that weaving stands in the 
social scale a degree higher than shoe-maldng.^ Like the Chamdrs of the 
plains tlie Megs work as coolies, and like all hill menials they work much in 
the fields. General Cunningham is inclined to identify them with the 
Mechioi of Aman, and has an interesting note on them at page 11 Yolume 
II of his Arehmologieal Reports, in which ho describes them as an inferior caste 
of cultivators who inhabited the banks of the upper Safcluj at the time of 
Alexander's invasion, and probably gave their name to the town of Makhowg,!. 
They seem at present to be almost confined to the upper valleys of tlie Ruvl and 
Chaniib, and their stronghold is the sub-montaue poition of Sidlkot lying 
between these two rivers. They are practically all Hindus. 

654, The Dumua (Caste No# 41),— The Dumna, called also Domra, and 
even Dum in Chamba, is the Chfihra of the hills proper, and is also found in 

»III and Sirsa a man who is pleo-sed with a Cham^r calls him Megw^l, jm’fc as he 

calls him Dhorh if ho w angry witli I'im. The Chamjirs o.f tho B%ar say they arc descended 
from Meg Bihb, who was created hy jNdrain, 
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large numbers in the sub-moataue districts of Hnsby^rpur and Gurddspur. 
Like the Chtibra of the plains be is something more than a scavenger; but 
whereas the Chhhra works chiefly in grass, the Dhmna adds to this occupatwn 
the trade of ivorking in bamboo, a material not available to the GhuUra. He 
makes sieves, winnowing pans, fans, matting, grass rop and string, 
eenerally all the vessels, baskets, screens, furniture, and other articles which 
are ordinarily made of bamboo. When he confines himself to this sort of work 
and gives up scavengering, he appears to be called Bhanjm at any rate m the 
lower hills, md occasionally Saridl ,• and I have included Slbl Bhanjras and 31 
Sari&ls in my figures. In the Jfilaridhai- division Bhanjras were not returned 
separately from Dimnas. The Ddmna appears hardly ever to become Musal- 
mL or ^ikh, and is classed as Hindu, though being an outcast he is not allow- 
ed to draw water from wells used by the ordinary Hindu population. 

The Dfimna is often called Ddm in other parts of India, as in Chamba.j 
and is regaa-ded by Hindus as tlic type of uucleanness. Yet he seems once to 
have enjoyed as a separate aboriginal race some power and importance. Furthei 
information regarding him will be found m Sherrmg (I,_ 100) and El lott 
(1,84). He is of course quite distinct from the D6m-Mirasi whom I have 

(dassed as Mir&i. 

655. The Batata (Caste No. 137).—The Barfi.ra or Barar is the baskt^- 
rnater and bamboo-worker of the higher hills, though he has spread into the 
sub-montane districts. He is not a scavenger by occupation, tjiough he . 
is said to worship L^l Beg, the Chdhra deity. He is toiid of hunting, 
which fact, combined with his occupation, would almost seem to point 
to a gipsy origin. He is also called Mirgalu, because he works in the 
Naro-Wi or hill-bamboo. The name is probably that of an occupation 
rather than of a true caste, and appears to be hardly (rtstai^ishable 
from Bhanira. In Ktilu the Barfira is said to be generally Koh by caste. 
He is an outcast, like all workers in grass or reeds, and only 66 are leturned 
as Musalm^ns. 

656. The Sarera (Caste No. 97).— In my tables I found two castes 
returned, Sarera and Sariira; the former in the Amritsm;, Lahore, and Kfiwal- 
pindi divisions, and the latter in the Jalandhar division and the Haz&ra 
district. It appeared on inquiry that the Eia(m people were probably, though 
not certainly, distinct; while the others were certainly one and the same, and , 
were sometimes called by the one name and sometimes by the other. I there¬ 
fore entered them as Sarera, resennng Sarara for the Haz.ara P^iae- 
Sareras are returned only from Kangra and its neighboiu’hood. In K&ng^a 
they are for the most part general labourers; and they specially scutch cotton 
like the Penia or Dhunia of the plains, and are also said to make stone mortars. 
But they are likewise largely employed in field-labour. They are ou^t.casts of 
ranch the same status as Cliamfirs, and almost all of them are classed as 
Hindu. 

857. The Koii and Dagl (Chanal, Hali and Sepl) (Castes Nos. 66 and 

50 y,_words, together with a third name Chanfd, are used 

indifferently to describe the lower class of menials of the highest hills. The 
Koli of the plains has already been described in section 611 , and my figmes 
for Koli include him also; but he is easily dlstinguisbab le by bis locality, th e 

^rlhela^^oirtiie Koli. of tho Native Statoa, see the end of Table VIII A ia 
Appendix B, 
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for the Dehli and Hissiir divisions and for Atnb^da referring to him and 
jiiui liu the Koli of the hills. The former is probably nothing more than a 
Chamrfr tribe immigrant from Hindustan ; the latter, of Kolian origin. The 
two would appear, from Mr. Anderson^s remarks quoted in section 650, to 
meet in the Siwalilcs. General Ciinningham believes that the hills of the 
Panjdb were once occupied by a true Kolian race belonging to the same group 
as the Kols of Central India and Behar, and that the present Kohs are very 
probably their representatives. He points out that di the Kolian for water 
is still used for many of the smaller streams of the Simla hills, and that there 
is a line of tnbes of Kolian origin extending from Jabbalpur at least as far 
as Allahabad, all of which use many identical words in their vocabularies, and 
have a common tradition of a hereditary connection with working in iron. 
The name of Kdlu, hovrever, he identifies with Kulinda, and thinks that it 
has nothing in common with Kol. Unfortunately Kola is the ordinary name 
for any inhabitant of Kulii; and though it is a distinct woicl finm^ Koli and 
with a distinct moaning, yet its plural Kole cannot be discriminated from 
Koli when written in the Persian character; and it is just possible that our 
figures may include :^ome few persons who are Kole, but not Koli. 

The names Koli, Dfigi, and Chanfil seem to he used to denote almost M 
the low castes in tlie hills,. In the median ranges, such as those of KSngra 
proper, the .Koli and Chanal arc of higher status than the D^igi, and not very 
much lower than the Kanet and Ghirath or lowest cultivating ^ castes; and 
• perhaps the Koli may be said to occupy a somewhat superior position^ to, and 
the Chanel very much the same position as the Chamfir in the plains, while 
the Diigi connsponds more nearly with the Chuhra. In Kdlu the three words 
seem to be used alniost indifferently, and to include not only the lowest castes, 
but also members of those castes who have adopted the pursuits of respectable 
ariisans. The very interesting quotations from Messrs. Lyall and Anderson 
in sections I\50, 651 give full details on the subject. Even in K^ngra the 
distinction appears doubtful. Mr. Lyall quotes a tradition which assigns^ a 
common origin, from the mamage of a demi-god to the daughter of a Kulu 
demon, to the Kanets and Udgis of Kiilu, the latter having become separate 
owing to their ancestor, who married a Tibetan woman, having taken to 
eating the flesh of the Ydk, which, as a. sort of ox, is sacincl to Hindus; and 
he thinks that the story may point to a mixed Mughal and Hindu descent for 
both castes. Again he writes: ^^The Koli class is pretty numerous in 
"^Bcijgiri on the noith-east side of parganah Hamirpur; like the Kanet it 
belongs to the conutvy to the east of Kdngra proper. 1 believe this class is 
treated as outcast by other Hindus in R^jglri, though not so in Bibispur 
and other countries to the east. The class has several times attempted to 
get the Katoch Mja to remove the ban, but the negotiations have fallen 
through because the bribe offered was not sufficient. Among outcasts the 
Chamirs are, as usual, the most numerous/^ Of parganab Kangra be 
writes: The Digis have been entered a-s second-class Gaddis, but they 

properly belong to a different nationalitT, and bear the same relation to the 
Kanets of Bangihal that the Sepis, Bidis, and Hilis (also classed as second- 
class Gaddis) do to the first-class Gaddis.'*^ So that it would appear that 
Dagis are more common in Kingra proper, and KoHs to the east of the 
valley ; and that the latter are outcast while the former claim kinship with 
the Kanet, It will be observed that, while Cbamirs are returned in great 
numbers from Kingra and the Hill States, Chuhras seem to be included under 
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Ddffi or Koli, probably the former. Tbo word Dstgi is^fiometimee said to _be .. 
derired h'om^ddgh, a etam or blemish; but it is hardly likely that m the 
hills of all parts ^of the Panidb, a word of Persian origin should be m 

common use^as the name of a caste, and Mr. Anderson's 

section 660 is far more probable. At the same time the word is undoUbtodly 
S as a term of opprobrium. Chan61 is perhaps, the moc mi form pf 
Chanddla, the outcast of the hills, so often mentioned m the liajatarangim 

and elsewhere. ^ i. i.i^ 

658. The Koli and Ddgi are found m great oumbers through^ 

hills nroner and in no other part of the Province. Untorfcunately the Kolis 

of the Native States were omitted when Table VIII A was being printed. 

They will be found at the end of the table for those States, while the total 
foT^he Provinee in the British temtory tables is coirected m the 
They are almost without exception classed as Hindu. I have 
the^head Diigi those retunied as Bfigi, Chanal, Hab j d • , 

I)6gis of the AmbMa division ’•otwnc.i themselves 

J.'ilandhar division 12,981 are retunied as Ddgi-lvoli, f f 

rhandia’ where they number 16,228. Major Marshall, the Superintendent 

of that State, infoims me that HYdi is the name given in Chamha 

ChaniJ ■ and that the Hdlis are a low caste, much above the Dumna and 

nerhans'a little above the Chaniar, who do all sorts of menial work and aie 

vSyXgely employed in the fields. Tliey will not intermai-j_ hS If IP.8401 

Tlie Sepi, the same gentleinan informs me, is a siipenoi Lmcl 

S The worX used in Aniritsar and the neighbouring districts for any 
liaii. iue worn ub agricul¬ 

ture, just as Hali means nothing 
more than ploughman in the plains. 

Mr. Lyall classes both Sepis and 
Hdlis with Diigis. The rnain sub¬ 
divisions returned by the Kolis are given in the margin. The Ddgis show 
no large divisions. The Hushy^rpur Kolis are sail, to ^Jiv^dec, /. 

sections, Andarla and Bfiharla, of which the former ranks higher and the latter ^ 

lower than the Chamfir.^ T-i.i > j. 

659. The Retoi (Caste No. 176) .--The Rebar or Rihto 
verv closely'aliiod to the Ddmna. He is found m the hills. Like the Huj^na 
he works in bamboo, but like the IleSi ho travels about as a strolling n^i^^rel. 

Hel i d to Se the trinkets worn by the Gaddi women, and to fimiish the 
Wc rGaddTw^^^^^^^ He is much dreaded as a sorcerer. He is an 

outca^t.^ The Dosali (Caste No. 178) .—The Dosdli is a hill caste of supmor 
standing to the Chamdr, who m ake s the cups and, platters of leaves whiol^r. 

oiTftMhat in KUlu DAgis, Kolis, ChamA«, and m Aort all 

are commonly described by people as ^Tho woriKmply imply tbat the former 

which latter term includes ICanets and the Itotter castes. the latter may go 

"mlmt ontside the phice where food . 

inftl.lA T+ is verv nrohablo that the terms Andarla and Baharla express ^lawuu ii 
rsStivfiS li %1U stand to each otter in tina ae 

are applied to the Chamfir and Kohan section resjicctively, which, as we haie seen 
the Hnshy^irpur and K^ngra borders. 


Koli divisions. 

1. Barha ... 1,064 j B. Chauhan 

2. Basehrn ... 6,018 | 4. OAgi 


. 11,616 
, 3,990 
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used at Hitidii weddkgs. The word is perhaps more the name 
tion thau of a caste, and is derived f 

which he pins the leaves together; but the Dosd i is sa.d 
of his caste. Probably many 

are a very low caste, but not outcast; indeed if they weic, aiticks made by 
them would hardly be used for eating from- 

661. The Hadi (Caste No. 185) .—This is also a hill caste, and returned 

from KauFra only. They would appear to be general labouiw.s, to make 

lS.rSrci, ..shabto, to- fo'ti™. .nito b.K.metb,ng lite tl.e 

KutuhJii- Of the ptoina. But I havo no detailed uifomiation legaidiiig tliem. 

662 The Ghai (Caste No. 151).—I am in absolute uucertamty regarding 
this caste, e ven as to whether it is a caste at all. It w?is 
36 a separate caste called Ghasi or Ghai who are the 
But the derivation sounds suspicious. I cau obtain i 

tion about the caste, and I never heard fJ ® ^ 

occupation. I am not at idl sure that the word is not ^ 

the great branch of the Kancts, and probably the repiescntativcs ot the 
.SjKta ifh. onoo inkoblM K»bn.i.' «d 
lowoi Himiliayas; and that it has not been wiicten wii ^ 

an ignorant enumerator. Mr. Anderson tells me that the woid GhoU 

in Kiingra for a giuss-outter, 

PUllBlA MENIALS. 

668. The Purbia Menials.— The group for which the figures are given in 
Abstract No 107 on the opposite page* have little in common m their place ot 
origi» l,.l m»L ^ they ellt in the They »e .11 '■“y'jfl,, *'?™ 

U» Ninth-We»t ProTincoe, who li.vc for the most put oome ml o the I .“J'» 
with our troops. Some of them belong fco^ castes which “f P77’{ V ® ' 
tural; hut these men have as a rule tettled down ,o men P)_ . 

taken to' service, and they are almost confined to the 

They are almost all Hindus. They cfill not need any lengthy dcsaiptmii, 

for they are essentially foreigners in the ranjab. 

The Kori (Caste No. 99) is a great tribe of Chamars whose . J‘77ir'’S 
are in Oudh and the neighbouring country ; and it is probably rlbed 

the Koli of the eastern districts of the plains who Imve himself to 

The Kori (Wir seldom works in leather, rather .‘j® 

weaving and general lahour. In the Paujab eantonmen s » ‘ . u 

occupaSon. He is a coolie and grass-cutter, and not unfrequcntly takes 

service in the latter capacity or as a groom. . 

The Kurrai (Caste No. 119) or Knmbhi is a great caste of culti vators veiy 
widely distributed over the eastern parts of Hindustan and the 
good caste is the Kunl,in. ITith hoe in hand she weecls the 
“ ivith her husband.” But in the cantomnents of the serving 

generally occupied, like other Pdrbis, in cutting grass, ^ ! ' erv 

as grooms; and they are even said to keep pigs- They aie • ' 

lovv caste,- lower L in social standing than onr indigenous agiicultuial 

castes. X • 1 1 

The Jaiswara (Caste No. 127 ).— Many of the north-western caste.s 'b'™ 
a tribe of this name; more especially the menial and outcast _ 
there are also Jaisw&a lUjpdts and Banyas, The name is supposed to be 
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(leriv^ from Jai‘s, a large mamifactiirii)gB;oWa Oxidti. ’ But the JalBwamB 
of the PanjYih eautonments probably belong* (o (he Cliainfo trlb(3 of Biat^ name. 
They are pnieTaJly t^arnd in attendance upon borHet^, apd a eonsiderable,,. pro- 
portian of oiir grooms and gniss-cutters are Jaiswaras. They also froquently 
take service as bearers. T 

The Pasi (Caste No. 156).— ThivS caste is closely allied with the Khatiks, 
who indeed ai^'said by spme,to be* nothing more’than a V'M tribe. They 
are said to be the professional watchman and thief of the North-West Pro¬ 
vinces, which is not the only part of India where the tvvo occupations^ go 
together. It is, said that their name is derived from pitsa^^ a “ noose ; and that 
their original occupation is that qt climbiiig the toddy palm by 
noose and making todd}. They are a very low caste, and great! keeper's of 
pigs; and in the cantonments of the Province they are often employed in 
collecting and selling cowdung as fuel. 

The Purbi (Caste No. 146) .—This word means notiiing more than an 
'' east country man/^ ft om f>/irab, the east, and Is used generically in the 
Panjdb for all the menial iminigTants (from the North-West Proviiiices who 
compose the group now under discussion. 


Abstract No. 107, showing the Furbia Menials. 
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